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Art. I—CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


1. Miller’s New York as it 7s. 1863. 


2. King’s Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. London: 
1862. 


3. Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Modern Egypt and Thebes. 
London: 1843. 


4, The Great Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy Places. By 
Rev. J. L. Porter. New York: 1866. 


In commencing the present Article, we advise the reader in 
the outset that there are several points which we do not pro- 
pose to discuss at all, although they may seem to belong to the 
title at the head of our pages. And there are some matters, 
on which we shall write freely and somewhat discursively, as 
connected more or less directly with the subject in hand. Thus, 
of Church Architecture as an Art, we do not treat. Whether 
Gothic Architecture is the only true Christian Architecture ? 
Whether the American Church, instead of copying Gothic or 
other models, might not, and ought not, with the creative 
power of Christian genius, to conceive an Order of Architec 
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ture for herself, grander and nobler than the Church has yet 
seen; an Order which shall exhibit, not only the quiet grace 
and simplicity of the Greek, the massive strength of the Ro- 
man, and the towering grandeur of the Gothic, but which shall 
symbolize her own primitive freedom and power; an Order 
which, like our own Lakes, and Rivers, and Mountains, shall 
rank alone in sublimity and beauty in all the world? Alas! 
this is but a dream. Would that the American Church had 
faith enough even to be a good imitator! Whether there is 
not among us now a spirit of servile imitation, which some- 
times stupidly reproduces the symbolism of Medieval error 
and corruption ? Whether there is not an unreality, a false- 
hood, in the construction and ornamentation of many, or most, 
of the so-called Christian Churches of our times, with their 
painted imitations and shams? These, and such as these, are 
questions which we do not touch, pertinent and important as 
they are. 

Neither do we propose to criticise, minutely, any one of the 
various Church edifices which have been erected in this City. 
There are, in New York, about three hundred and fourteen 
Churches, Chapels, Halls, &c., set apart for religious uses, as 
follows: Protestant Episcopal, sixty-eight ; Presbyterian, 
Jifty-five ; Methodist, forty ; Roman, thirty-two ; Baptist, 
twenty-nine ; Jewish, twenty-five ; Dutch Reformed, twenty ; 
Lutheran, nine ; Unitarian and Universalist, seven ; Congre- 
gational, four ; Friends, three ; miscellaneous, twenty-one. 
In Brooklyn, there are said to be one hundred and seventy- 
nine, as follows: Protestant Episcopal, twenty-six ; Metho- 
dist, (Episcopal,) twenty-eight ; Methodist, (Protestant, &c.,) 
eleven ; Roman, twenty-three; Presbyterian, twenty-one ; 
Baptist, eighteen ; Congregational, seventeen; Reformed 
Dutch, fifteen ; Universalist, four ; Jewish, three ; miscella- 
neous, fourteen. And yet, in this whole number, in both 
cities, four hundred and ninety-three, there are scarcely a 
dozen, which can make the slightest claim to architectural pre- 
tension, or which deserve to be criticised as works of Art. In 
‘some, it would seem as if the Architect had attempted a mix- 
ture of all Orders ; Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, Egyptian, Ro- 
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man, Norman, Saxon, apd Gothic; some, in which we are quite 
sure the Order has never yet found a name, but which is quite 
unlike anything which the world has ever seen before, or will 
see hereafter. Still, there are a few Churches in New York 
and Brooklyn which are worthy of attention. Mr. Upjohn, 
Mr. Renwick, Mr. Dudley, and others of less note, are devoting 
themselves to this noble, we might say, noblest of Arts, with 
a success which, if not hampered by the penuriousness, and 
ignorance, and self-conceit of Vestries, and building Commit- 
tees, would achieve triumphs worthy of the Church and of the 
age. 

The difficulty with us is, that the whole subject of Archi- 
tecture is yet in its infancy. We have been, and we still are, too 
busy with pioneer work, in this rich virgin soil, girdling, and 
uprooting, and levelling, to pay much attention to laying mas- 
sive foundations and rearing great superstructures. But we 
are reaching this point in our National and Church history. 
The late Mr. Downing, whose death was a great loss to the 
country, had already dotted the valley of the Hudson with 
beautiful specimens of Domestic Architecture ; and Mr, Up- 
john, in another department, is giving direction and tone to 
popular feeling. His rural Churches, notwithstanding some 
current objections to them, are gems of Ecclesiastical Art. 
Until recently, there has been abroad among us no true idea of 
what Church Architecture is, of its uses, of its importance as 
an educator, and of its higher and nobler end and object, the 
honor and glory of Almighty God. 

Look, for example, at Connecticut ; where Churchmanship 
has always been of a sturdy type. In Bridgeport, and in Mid- 
dletown, the old home of Bishop Jarvis, stone Churches were 
erected many years ago, costly Churches, one of which is now 
about to be demolished, simply because of its uncouth appear- 
ance, and its ill adaptation to the Services of the Church. It 
would be difficult to tell, from the outside, what either of these 
edifices was designed for ; possibly, a Town Hall, or a Bank, 
or a Factory; but neither from outside or inside, is one im- 
pressed with the sentiment which should always pervade and 
hallow the atmosphere of such a building, that this is a Holy 
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Temple for the worship of the Trrunz,Gop. Something worse 
than this, of another kind, may be seen at New Haven, which 
ought to be the home and nursery of Christian Art. On the 
massive gate-way of its famous Cemetery, where sleep the re- 
mains of scholars and divines, there are indeed some words 
that tell us “ the dead shall be raised,” but the elaborately 
sculptured symbolism, standing out in bold relief, is not of the 
Passion and the Resurrection, but of the old Pagan Mythol- 
ogy! For this, however, the Church is not responsible. So 
also the Cupids, and Dianas, and Apollos, &c., which decorate 
the libraries and parlors of the princely mansions of our day, 
are only an illustration of the demoralized un-Christian popu- 
lar taste. It is a lamentable sign, and full of meaning. Dark 
as the “ Dark Ages” were, and they were, in some respects, 
dark enough, they were not heathenish enough for this. 

The point, which we wish to make apparent, is the unworthy 
and false conception of Church Architecture which now pre- 
vails among us. Churchmen, Christians generally, are erecting 
marble palaces for themselves, which, in a generation or two, 
will pass into other hands ; they are constructing Stores and 
Warehouses, and Hotels, and Theatres, and Opera Houses, 
without regard to cost; they are building ships for the uses of 
Commerce, and Fortifications for National defense ; they are 
rearing national monuments to express a nation’s pride, and 
perpetuate a nation’s glory. But, when the Faira or 
Curist seeks expression and representation, when the honor 
and glory and praise of Atmicuty Gop are to be celebrated, 
when He, of Whom, and through Whom, and to Whom, are 
all things, is to be worshipped and adored, then, we ask, what 
are the tributes which Christians of wealth and refinement 
bring and lay upon His Altar ? 

It is no answer to reply, that all this has nothing to do with 
the Religion of the Heart, that it is outward and worldly. 
Esthetics, of course, is not Christianity. But neither is ugli- 
ness, nor meanness, nor parsimony, Christianity. There is 
only one thing in the world that is Christianity, and that is 
Christianity itself. Yet everything else is mistaken for it. The 
tendency of one class of minds is to what is outward and ob- 
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jective; of another, to what is inward and subjective. And so 
we have Ritualism and Revivalism ; both of them addressing 
the senses; both of them powerful instrumentalities in reach- 
ing the masses; both of them used by Rome and by the Sects. 
Yet neither of them is Christianity. It is when they become 
a mere ism, that they are mistaken for Christianity itself. 

So, also, Architecture is an outward thing. But it is some- 
thing more. Like decency, it is an expression. It is a lan- 
guage, the language of an inward principle, and sentiment, and 
feeling. And hence, there is not a more portentous indication 
of the popular mind than this prevailing neglect of a true 
Church Architecture. Whatever its cause may be, whether it 
is the offspring of the “Invisible Church” theory; whether it 
is the symbol of a declining Faith, and of the feeble hold 
which Christianity has upon the sentiment of the people ; 
whether it is the result of sheer stupidity; whether it is one 
of the fruits of that old Cromwellian Puritanic divorce of Ais- 
thetics and Religion, which was one.of the sad blunders of 
those earnest, perhaps honest, but most certainly, mistaken 
men, and whose desecration of the old English Cathedrals was, 
like their butcheries in Ireland, a horrible crime against Reli- 
gion and Humanity,—whatever the origin of this neglect may 
be, Church Architecture must assume its proper place in this 
country, or an injury is done to Christianity which is incalcu- 
lable and irreparable. 


Besides, there is an influence, a power, in a great and beau-- 


tiful Church, which is immeasurable. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever ;” 


a joy, everywhere ; a joy, with all sorts and conditions of men ; 
a joy, with the young and with the old ; and especially is it so 
under the growing esthetic taste and culture of our day. 
Church Architecture is more than a thing of beauty. It is, as 
we have said, a language, and a language of great power. 
Music, painting, spoken words, are not more eloquent. Truth 


and error, both these, can be, and are taught by it. See, for: 


example, those two “ Churches” standing almost side by side.. 
VOL, XVIII. 43* 
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The one, is stinted in its dimensions, mean in its materials, 
and ugly in its proportions. The passer by never looks upen 
it, except with aversion, as he must always look upon an ill- 
shapen, repulsive work of Art, however he may regard, or try 
to regard, the Creed confessed at its Altar. The other is a 
living, speaking thing. Strangers stop to gaze upon it. Crowds 
flock to its spacious courts, where high Art, with all its heavenly, 
resistless power, addresses itself to the truest, deepest senti- 
ments of our spiritual nature. There is a voice speaking from 
every form of grace, and beauty, and grandeur, that tells of 
Gop, and invites to His worship. The Blessed Gospel is por- 
trayed in all that one sees about him ; and, almost uncon- 
sciously, he finds himself upon his knees. It is a place for 
humility, and confession, and prayer, and praise. Indeed, such 
is the power of a great Church, with its well-chosen appoint- 
ments, that whoever builds the great Churches of a City, will 
wield a powerful instrumentality in gaining and controlling 
the sentiment of the City. It is not dry argument, not hot 
denunciation, which ‘wins here. If the Church is wise, she 
will build Churches, not for a day, but for all time, where gen- 
eration after generation shall worship, and where all the epochs 
of one’s life, from the cradle to the sepulchre, shall be hallowed. 
The sainted Keble, and our own Bishop Coxe, have embodied 
this sentiment in language with which our readers are familiar. 

In proof that Church Architecture in New York has not at 
all kept pace with the growth of the City in wealth, and in 
the grandeur and magnificence of its buildings for secular uses, 
we give the following Table. It was prepared, with other 
statements, by Supervisor Scholes, Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Taxation, and was laid by him before a late 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors, as exhibiting the alleged 
difference between the actual value of some of the principal 
buildings in New York, and the amount for which they are 
assessed. Imperfect and meagre as the list is, for it does not 
represent the wealth lavished upon multitudes of private resi- 
dences, it will yet answer our present purpose. 
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Names of the building Size of _Brokers’ | Names of the building Sizeof Bro 4 

or Owner. Lot. Valuation, | or Owner. Lot. Valuation. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 78x110 $815,000 | R. L. & A. Stewart, 150x113 $450,000 
Amr’n Exchange Bank, 40x102 550,000 | Ocean Bank, 34x81 150,000 
Metropolitan Bank, 48x102 550,000 | Girard House, 75x76 250,000 
N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 37x147 450,000 | French’s Hotel, 72x46 400,000 
W. G. Gelsey, 42x100 350,000 | Harper's, 128x100 300,000 
Bank of Republic, 44x70 450,000 | Moffat’s Building, 28x179 225,000 
A. Fitch, 124x145 600,000 | Taylor’s Hotel, 50x150 450,000 
N. Y. Produce Exch., 108x91 350,000 | Brandreth, 36x126 350,000 
St Nicholas Bank, 23x58 150,000 | Claflin’s Building, 375x80 1,000,000 
Mortimer Building, 37x60 200,000| Alex. T. Stewart, 227x151 1,650,000 
Sun Mutual Ins. Co., 24x113 300,000 | Bemhemus, 50x149 350,000 
Brown, Bros. & Co, 57x128 750,000| J. R. Whiting’s, 173x100 750,000 
Tontine Building, 89x51 450,000| J. R. Jaffray, 60x17T5 450,000 
Seaman’s Savings’ B’k, 49x57 300,000 W. B. Astor, 75x114 450,000 
Merchants’ Bank, 37x113 300,000 | Bowery Theatre, 75x200 200,000 
Manhattan Bank, 37x113 300,000} Old Burton's, 75x151 358,000 
Union Bank, 34x103 300,000 | Prescott House, 560x125 350,000 
Continental Bank, 49x90 450,000} Lord & Taylor's, 105x100 450,000 
Duncan Sherman, 49x88 650,000 Metropolitan Hotel, 302x100 1,450,000 
Bank of Commonwe’th, 36x80 400,000 | St. Nicholas, 1,300,000 
Bank of Commerce, 174x108 550,000/ H. 8. Stewart, 111x150 150,000 
Turners’ Building, 149x73 1,250,000 | J. G. Bennett, 45x100 125,000 
Bank State of N. York, 41x89 300,000 | Fifth Avenue Hotel, 197x206 1,000,000 
Knox Building, 29x76 350,000} Union Club House, 63x123 200,000 
W. L. Morris (vacant), 58x103 300,000 | August Belmont, 70x120 225,000 
Herald Building, 66x103 1,000,000 | St. James Hotel, 94x73 400,000 
Richler & Patter, 39x114 300,000 | Hoffman House, 100x87 450,000 
Westerly & Co., 50x97 300,000} Albemarle“House, 114x102 450,000 
Times Building, 45x86 400,000 | Clarendon Hotel, 103x125 600,000 
Sun Building, 32x115 300,000/ A. T. Stewart’s store, 180x100 750,000 
Gilsey Building, 56x106 509,000 | Lafarge House, 150x100 700,000 
Astor House, 201x165 1,750,000 | World Building, 95x114 500,000 
Broadway Bank, 25x122 300,000 | Theatre, 51x200 350,000 
Imp. and Traders’ B’k, 25x103 200,000! Lord & Taylor's, 100x101 200,000 
Chemical Bank, 25x91 200,000 | Brooks and Brothers, 100x200 750,000 
Shoe and Leather Bank, 25x91 300,000 





We have chosen to make the comparison in the City of New 
York, because the Church here is stronger, and Church senti- 
ment more predominant than in any other American City, and 
because the style of Church Architecture, low as it is, is yet 
far in advance of any other City on the Continent. Philadel- 
phia, for example, rapid as has been the Church’s growth there 
of late years, in numbers, and social position, and influence, 
has few Churches which are at all worthy of the Churchmen 
of that noble and wealthy City. There is St. Mark’s and St. 
Clement’s ; but the list is a short one. Boston, with her an- 
cient University close at hand, desecrates high Art in the erec- 
tion of a Temple, where every form and shade of impiety and 
blasphemy are ventilated ; and she has just erected, not for the 
Worship of God, but for her own amusement, the noblest in- 
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strument of Music in our land, to wail its dirges in echo to 
the yearnings of deified Humanity, and pour forth its jubilant 
notes in response to the mutterings of a conceited, shallow Infi- 
delity. But where, and what, are the Churches of Boston, 
erected to the honor and glory of the Crucified ? Rome, in 
her way, will answer that question by and by. 

It is not quite so bad as this in New York. There is genu- 
ine Church feeling and sentiment here, but we need a clearer 
and bolder enunciation of Church principle. The age is too 
real and earnest to listen to empty platitudes and unmeaning 
generalities. Especially do we need a great Christian Univer- 
sity, where there shall be no divorce between the education of 
the intellect and that of the heart ; where our young men shall 
be trained to nobler conceptions of Truth, to truer views of 
life, to a loftier ambition ; where they shall learn, that the most 
perfect forms of beauty and grandeur may, and should, catch 
their inspiration at the Cross of Him, in Whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. May Columbia College, 
principally endowed by Trinity Church, with all its wealth and 
opportunities, yet meet its obligations, and prove itself such a 
boon to the Church and the country ! 

The above list of public and private buildings in New York 
City is a curious study. Several of them were erected and are 
owned by Churchmen, whose princely annual incomes are to be 
counted by hundreds of thousands and even by millions. Four 
Hotels! each valued to-day at over a million of dollars, and 
one of them, at overa million anda half! A single store, 
worth over a million and a half of dollars! Building after 
building, erected by single individuals, without regard to cost, 
for the mere purposes of commerce and trade! These are the 
great temples of Mammon, the shrines where gold receives its 
tribute of devotion. 

Now, let us see how it is with the Temples erected to the 
honor and glory of the Almighty, the Trrone Gop, Faruer, 
Son, and Hoty Gost. Surely, in a Christian City, Christian 
Churches, built by those on whose brow is the sign, and in 
whose heart is the power of the Cross, should not be less mag- 
nificent than their Banking-houses, and Stores, and Hotels! A 
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stranger from abroad, and the historian, would not, from such 
disparity, draw inferences complimentary to the Christianity 
of the City; and they would reason correctly. Let us look a 
little at details. The largest, noblest Church structure in the 
City, is Trinity Church, erected at an estimated expense of 
less than half a million of dollars ; or less than one half the 
present actual value of any one of several Broadway Hotels ! 
St. George’s Church, is one of the largest and most imposing 
Church edifices in the City. Its entire cost was two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. And yet the ‘“ Union Club” house, 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Third street, was 
built at an expense of about three hundred thousand dollars. 
Grace Church, the most elegant and richly decorated Church of 
the City, was built at an expenditure of one hundred and forty- 
Jive thousand dollars; and Trinity Chapel, with its lavish orna- 
mentation, cost two hundred and sixty thousand dollars; and 
yet both are surrounded with stores, hotels, and club-houses, 
which, in costliness, throw them both into the shade; and 
there are private residences in their neighborhood, which, with 
their appointments, cost more than either of these Churches. 
The ground alone for a single banking-house, has just been 
purchased, at an expense of $350,000; or nearly as much as 
Grace Church and Trinity Chapel together cost for their erec- 
tion. Wedo not forget, that the Churches in New York, 
which we have named, were built when thé price of labor and 
materials was comparatively low, and that the present estimate 
of these secular buildings is based upon the prevailing exorbi- 
tant rates. This does not affect our main position. 

In pleading for a truer and nobler style of Church Architec- 
ture in this City, we may be told, that the. Missionary Work 
of the Church is at present her great work ; and, that the call 

‘for splendid Churches is not half so imperative as that of our 
starving Missionaries. To this, it is quite enough to reply, ‘it 
will always be found that they who do most to reverence the 
Faith at home, will always be those who are ready to do most 
to diffuse it abroad.’ We add, also, and let this suffice, that 
the reverse of this proposition is equally true. The Church 
has, to-day, a superabundance of means for both. 
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Neither do we contend that every Parish Church in the City 
should aim at the magnificence of a Cathedral. On the con- 
trary, one of the greatest present wants of the Church in this 
City is, of Churches modest, but thoroughly Churchlike, where 
families of moderate means can afford to worship God. We 
do not refer, now, to the poor, and to those who will always 
remain poor. We mean, what is sometimes called the middle 
class. The middle class it is, just now, in the matter of mere 
money, but not the middle class in intelligence, in virtue, in 
refinement, and in true nobility of character. It is from this 
class that nearly all our men of real power, and influence, and, 
in the end, of wealth, spring up. And as the dignity of labor 
is hereafter to be the ruling principle of the world; as worth, 
not titles, is to be the only accepted Aristocracy ; as Govern- 
ment, both in Church and State, is to be exercised for the ben- 
efit of the governed, and not of those who govern; so, on the 
ground of mere policy, the Church cannot afford to lose sight 
of this class of our citizens. They are not able to purchase 
pews in our fashionable Churches. They will not go to certain 
“Free Churches,” founded and sustained for paupers. They 
have too much respect for themselves and families for that. 
They prefer to attend the Services of the Church. As it is, 
the Methodists gather in here and there one ; but there are a 
hundred thousand of such people in the City to-day, who be- 
long no where, and go no where. Their families are growing 
up wholly uncared for; and what that means, and where it 
will end, in such a City as this, is a question easily answered. 
How to reach this class, is the most difficult problem now be- 
fore the Churchmen of New York City. It can be done. It 
is done partially, and in solitary instances, now. It must be 
done more thoroughly, or the Church will fail in her work, and 
lose her hold upon the future of this Metropolis. 

But what we do insist upon, is, that Parishes in which there 
is great wealth, Parishes which occupy the main Avenues, 
where the world moves in affluence and splendor, that there 
the Church shall inscribe “Holiness to the Lord” upon the 
richest, proudest offerings that this world can bring ; that she 
shall sanctify the wealth of this great City; that she shall con- 
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secrate té the living God and to His dear Son, all, that art, and 
taste, and culture, and sentiment, can lay upon His Altar. 
To fail here, and we are in danger of such failure, is to aban- 
don them to the service of the god of this world, and then to 
hand them over as tributaries to Infidelity and the idolatrous 
Church of Rome. Such a process is already going on. 

We here express the hope, that one of the oldest and most 
prominent of our Parishes, and which has selected a command- 
ing site for its new Church, will, in such a work, come up to 
the full measure of its opportunity. St. Thomas’ Parish has 
been publicly and severely censured for its change of locality, 
and for not attempting impossibilities. We reverence that 
sacredness of attachment which clings to the old walls and 
courts of a venerable Parish Church. This world has no spot 
so dear toa devout heart. But they who watch the rapid 
growth of this City, know that Trade and Commerce, in their 
resistless march, are fast seizing and occupying all the lower 
portion of the City. The character of the population there 
is rapidly and radically changing. The Church-going and 
Church-supporting people are seeking quieter homes. It is 
becoming strictly Missionary ground. Regret it, moralize over 
it as we may, this is the fact which meets us. Trinity Church, 
with her immense endowments, and her Chapels, in the very 
heart of that portion of the City, can do this Missionary work, 
and is doing it. Already, forty thousand people in the lower 
Wards of the City,—soon to reach one hundred thousand,— 
are dependent entirely on Trinity Parish for the ministrations 
of Religion ; and a well-organized band of Clergy are fulfilling 
their mission quietly, with no sounding of trumpets, but with 
an efficiency of which the public knows nothing. Thus, when, 
lately, that deadly scourge, the Cholera, threatened to lay 
waste the City, and all hearts felt more or less of alarm, the 
Clergy of Trinity, still at their posts, proffered their services at 
all hours of the day and night, to attend upon the sick and 
dying, and to bury the dead. 

If St. Thomas’ Parish is to maintain her prestige as a living 
member of the body of Christ, she cannot ignore the change 
which is sweeping over the face of the City. She must havea 
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position from which to act, and resources upon which she can 
draw. In moving, with the tide of migration, she has only 
ceased to struggle with a current which, except with the power 
of miracles, she cannot resist. Her leaders, as Christians and 
as gentlemen, whose conscience is in their own keeping, have, 
doubtless, measured the responsibility of the step taken ; and, 
if they have said not one word in their own defense, yet the 
Parish will, we are surg, in its own time, and in its own way, 
prove itself not unmindful of its whole duty, amid the spirit- 
ual, growing, and most alarming destitution of the City. What 
it has already done, and is still so nobly and effectually doing 
in this direction, is a sufficient pledge for the future. But at 
the new and important point which has been chosen, where the 
standard of the Cross is to be planted, and the battlements of 
the Faith upreared, let the Parish erect, amid the splendid 
monuments of wealth, and luxury, and art, in that portion of 
the city, a Christian Church, a Holy Temple, worthy of the 
Metygopolis of the New World. Surely, no stinted, petty, pal- 
try thing, will honor Curist there. 

In respect to a Cathedral-like Church, worthy of our Amer- 
ican branch of the Church Catholic, and where she can cele- 
brate the Offices of Religion in a manner becoming her posi- 
tion, there is, of course, but one Corporation in the City which 
at present can be looked to, to undertake such a work. That 
Trinity Parish will do it, sooner or later, we devoutly hope. It 
may be done, it certainly will be done, when New York City 
shall become a See, and a Bishop here, in this great, moving 
centre of influence and power, shall give unity and efficiency 
to all our Church enterprises. We rejoice in any indications 
that, possibly, such a day is not far distant. The theory of 
the Episcopate, which we inherited from the Mother Church of 
England, was an offshoot from that Church at the lowest, dark- 
est, meanest period of her history; when State-craft, and Han- 
overianism, and Hoadleyism, had suppressed Convocation, and 
annihilated, as far as possible, Church independence, Church 
life, and Church authority. As one of the fruits of all this, 
our English Mother gave to her American Daughter a peripa- 
tetic Episcopate, which is simply killing our best Bishops, a 
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system of Presbyterian parishes, and a disintegrated Church. 
Thank God, we are beginning to unlearn this radical error. 

The Church of Rome is acting on a different principle. She 
has received from the Primitive Church, in this respect at least, 
the true theory of See Bishoprics. At every great center of 
population she places a Bishop, a symbol and a center of Unity. 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, &c., &c., 
are each Sees. So it was in the early days. Jerusalem, Ephe- 
sus, Antioch, Alexandria, and afterwards, Rome and Constan- 
tinople, were original and central Sees. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Wordsworth, the Scotch Bishop, in his late Synodal Address, 
thus states the historical argument :— 


“In passing on from the first to the fourth century, what is the 
spectacle which presents itself to our view? We see within the Pa- 
triarchate of Antioch, including Mesopotamia, 87 Bishoprics had been 
founded; in Palestine, 48; in Arabia, 21; in Asia Minor, where the 
Dioceses were mostly small, 403 ; in Africa, 466; in Greece, and the 
countries now known as Roumania and Bulgaria, 145; in Italy, to- 
gether with the southern part of Germany, 300; in France, Spain, 
and the British Isles, 210;—amounting, in all, to upwards of 1,000 
Episcopal Sees for the East, and somewhat less than 700 for the West 
of Christendom.” 


See, in the Roman Church, the fruit of this principle, in the 
matter of Church Architecture. When the time comes for her 
to erect a Church as a type of Unity, a center of influence and 
power, she rears a Temple worthy of such anend. Thus, in 
New York, her Cathedral, which was commenced eight years 
ago, is slowly rising, in massive proportions. Built of white 
marble, it will, when finished, be the grandest Ecclesiastical 
structure on the continent. The following is a description of 
the edifice :—- 


“The length of the building will be 330 feet, from buttress to but- 
tress. Inside of the walls it will be 301 feet. The body of the edifice 
will be 121 feet broad, and its greatest breadth, at the transept, 144 feet. 
The height, from the floor to the crown of the arched ceiling, will be 110 
feet, and 54 feet from the floor to the crown of the side aisles. Along 
the side aisles there are to be fourteen chapels, each seventeen feet 
high. There will be eight sacristies and two baptistries at the east 
end of the Church. The grand or high altar is to have a place forty- 
eight feet east of the line of intersection pf the nave and transept. 
Behind this will be a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and 
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which is to be forty-eight feet long and the same broad. The Church 
will afford room for 14,000 persons, on ordinary occasions ; and when 
there is necessity for it, accommodations can be had for 19,000. 
Twelve thousand people will easily find room in the main body of the 
building, all of whom, during mass, can see the high altar. The build- 
ing, at the front, will be entered by three immense.doors, much in the 
style of the French Cathedrals. The central door will be fifty feet 
high, and two spires, each 320 feet high, and several towers, will lend 
an imposing effect to the exterior appearance of the edifice.” 


We confess to not the slightest feeling of jealousy at the 
rising walls of this Roman Cathedral. Romanism, in this 
country, presents a form of an old Christianity and an old Civ- 
ilization, which, though fast sinking into decrepitude in the 
‘Old World, is doubtless needed in the New, as a protest against, 
and corrective of, the rampant Individualism and Radicalism 
of our times. And out of the stern conflict of these positive 
and negative elements,—which is inevitable,—for free thought 
and discussion are to be an assured fact here,—our own Prim- 
itive Nicene Church will gather strength ; multitudes, from all 
these warring Systems, will fly to her, as to a City of refuge ; 
and she will prove, in the end, the basis of that Catholic Unity, 
which Dr. Pusey, on the one hand, and our “ Christian Union- 
ists,” on the other, are so earnestly and fruitlessly discussing. 
This, we believe, is to be the solution of the whole problem 
which is now agitating Christendom. Meanwhile, our strength 
is to sit still, We surrender our strong hold, and betray the 
Faith, by the slightest change of base. Let us learn the 
*‘ masterly inactivity” of waiting. 

The same thing which Rome is doing here, she is doing in 
all the Cities of the country. In Brooklyn, she is building a 
Cathedral, at the cost of a million and a half of dollars ; and 
she is erecting similar edifices in Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, and throughout the West and South. At 
the late “ National General Council” of the Roman Church, 
held in Baltimore, at which there were to be present seven 
Archbishops, and thirty-eight or thirty-nine Bishops, it is re- 
ported, that twenty additional Bishops are to be appointed, 
and one Archbishop for each six Dioceses. Around each of 
these central Sees, Schools and Institutions of Charity cluster. 
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Thoroughly educated and self-sacrificing men and women are 
constantly busy, carrying out, in the minutest detail, the most 
complete system that the world has ever seen. There is in it a 
combination and concentration of instrumentalities, every one of 
which has been thoroughly tested, and which, as a whole, must 
and will be felt upon society. Rome sees her opportunity, 
amid our disintegrating, self-willed individualities, and is 
already boasting of the future. It is not yet too late for us to 
retrieve our error in this matter ; but we forewarn our readers, 
that the fiercest opposition will come, as it has already come, 
from Jesuits in disguise. At every new and earnest movement 
of the Church, every putting forth of organic life, these crea- 
tures will do now, precisely as they did at the time of the Great 
Rebellion in England, when the Reformed Catholic Faith 
and Order seemed about to be crushed out. Resistance had 
already cost Laud his head. These masked Jesuits joined the 
Puritan party, and went even beyond the Puritans themselves, in 
the nasal twang, and in snivelling about the “ rags of Popery,” 
and in ridiculing and traducing every fundamental Church 
principle. The game is already begun in the Daily Press of 
this City. The Vermilyes and the Jesuits are leagued heart 
and hand. It is an old trick ; and the chapter of its history 
is worth re-producing. Rome was outwitted in 1666, and she 
will be again. But there must be no trimming and no time- 
serving. 

To show how unworthy our Churches are of the future of 
the American Church, if not of the present, we institute 
another comparison. We have before us a list of the principal 
Churches in England, with the dimensions of each. The cost 
of the erection of these Churches, we are not now considering, 
if indeed it could be computed. We wish merely to note the 
comparative size of the iargest Churches of England, and those 
in our own city, which we are in the habit of hearing spoken 
of, as splendid, magnificent, and Cathedral-like. This list 
was carefully prepared, and is worthy of study and preserva- 
tion. The measures are all internal, except, of course, the 
height of the towers and spires, and are given in feet. 
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Cuurcnes. Area. Vonethe Gomeral Transept. 
pO RS SSE STAN 63,800 | 486 106 222 
Gy rears (00)... ccc ccce 72,460 | 590 90 300 
Do: (Hew). ... disse. 59,700 | 460 94 240 
| Es seer ee 55,580 | 468 80 220 
WEE dvacdnwncchndwon 53,480 | 530 83 209 
) ee eee 46,000 | 6517 78 185 
WOMGHDOUET. ...< oc ceescscs 46,000} 505 75 199 
PING 20nd ocdcowc cot 45,250| 473 81 170 
NG ciucadesotemnesbte 43,515 | 450 82 206 
o_O 43,215} 614 73 130 
Peterborough ...........--- 41,090 | 426 79 185 
, a ee 33.750 | 408 70 180 
ks cnautesenerete 33,380 | 387 78 126 
We isatevens ul cb 32,130 388 69 132 
I gt niitiinin gl niaebing 31,680|} 350 74 180 
St. Alban’s, ex L, C..-....--- 31,140 | 425 65 175 
| ee 30,600 | 408 83 142 
PRS ETRE RES 29,600 | 383 72 140 
| teacie: Moe Ere ee Be 29,600 | 334 64 167 
EE aes eer 28,000 | 380 92 130 
Ra al MR he 27,860 | 379 66 144 
I idhiicdinnsoccckiicen 26,860 | 325 14 144 
| Nea ae aan ete 25,280 | 270 87 132 
WOWMOINY oo be cck ut acke 25,110} 304 71 124 
NN ciccienctcsteceguia 23,300 | 313 65 122 
UN ics 6 os cirtpinitamanclibied 23,085 | 228 110 148 
Coventry, St. M............. 22,080 | 252 120 0 
OS ees ee ee 21,950 298 70 129 
Ea EE TE 21,470 | 255 74 131 
PEE 6 So ntidosnvivines 20,440 | 306 60 121 
ES Rall 5 STS a 20,270 284 99 0 
ND ba silise caicec se on nd 20,110} 243 74 127 
Pith codisckcveeewasd -| 20,040} 272 72 96 
King’s Chapel.............- 18,550 289 { 78 0 
ba nave only......... 13,150 45 t 
SS RE LI 18,340 | 215 112 0 
eae 18,300 303 60 101 
RE 18,200] 272 61 121 
SRA RRS, 17,890 | 276 59 85 
a Aiea SSR a. 16,855 | 214 72 115 
PR NEEE. dba og iidwbitiss« 16,600; 215 72 126 
(Eee 16,400 | 225 66 106 
Pb batealdcdcdbecce 15,500 | 239 56 108 
ee ORR Cte 15,440} 245 66 0 
at a ncn cameo 15,440} 198 78 0 
Lynn, St. Margaret’s.......- 15,280} 238 64 76 
EES a ee 15,270} 211 71 124 
gg onal Meal eld a 14,915 | 157 95 95 
OT sts da atis ibid anne Stee 14,860 204 80 135 
SEIS EN: 14,200 171 72 118 
cteag SS 14,100 182 76 0 
OO! Fe ee 14,000 140 101 0 
Beverley, St. M............. 13,750 | 197 56 110 
eee, Gt Big. c. 4. 5.---e 13,282 193 74 0 
DET a 13,150| 158 104 0 
ccahtietaim ost putinan oa 13,140} 160 85 103 
Gherhotns  sseso ks dues ce 13,110} 200 60 95 
ce, EO EE 12,650 160 65 110 
ET. 12,580! 185 68 0 
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Cnvncurs. Ares. | Ptrwth: | Wish. |Transent.| Ueilings lor Bpire. 
re Sa 12,550 169 65 92 73 170 
Lo, 12,370} 201 71 71 —_ — 
WE da See bacccoscee 12,300 185 80 0 — 193 
IE eli ticiedinecinascadl 12,270; 228 55 85 —_ — 
I ers 12,090; 170 61 96 50 93 
Nottingham ............... 12,000 | 206 66 95 — — 
OS Sa eee 11,610} 183 69 87 “= 183 
St. Asaph ...............-2| 11,600} 190 68 108 60 —_ 
DUT 60dé.<< Ciitenw scans 11,500 160 83 0 _ 180 
sid ind ddeneiitenwdibne 11,342} 155 91 102 44 190 
Coventey, Trin............s- 11,180} 176 67 80 — 237 
iss. sv ccagcovneniie 11,080} 180 66 0 oo 247 
. er 10,725} 185 54 106 ~ -- 
BE 8 iss a dissigesann dos 10,650 | 214 60 107 34 _ 
St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich_| 10,007} 181 60 0 -- -- 
EN oecckecgsenat<ond 9,856} 147 61 100 50 172 
WN ide sakes ncrccus 9,790} 140 84 0 — _ 
OS ae ee 9,600 | 144 80 0 — 152 
Wolverhampfon ........-.. 9,500} 188 70 80 _ 115 
WIE eatiticesennceensd 9,000} 183 86 0 _ 150 

















In connection with the above, we give the dimensions of St. 
Peter’s Church, Rome, the largest and most beautiful Church 


in the world :— 


“Length in the interior, 613 feet; breadth of the nave and aisles, 
including the pilasters that divide them, 197? feet; height of the nave, 
152 feet ; length of the transepts, 4464 feet; diameter of the dome, 
including the walls, 195 feet, or nearly 2 feet more than that of the 
Pantheon; diameter of the dome in the interior, 139 feet, or 3 feet 
less than that of the Pantheon; height from the pavement to the base 
of the lantern, 405 feet; to the summit of the cross outside, 448 feet.” 


Of these Churches, St. Peter’s, Rome, which cost over five 
millions of dollars, was commenced in A. D., 1506, and was 
finished in 1621; an interval of more than acentury. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, required thirty-five years for its com- 
pletion. The Cathedral of York was one hundred and fifty 
years in its erection and finishing. The Nave, Choir, central 
Tower and Transepts of Oxford Cathedral, were built as early 
as the time of Canute; (1150-1180;) a Chapel was added about 
the middle of the Thirteenth century, and still another Chapel 
in the first half of the Fourteenth century. Thus the Cathe- 
dral exhibits the various styles, from late Norman to Perpen- 
dicular. Lincoln Cathedral, in size and importance the third 
great Church in England of the Early English period, was 
commenced about 1073, and yet portions of it, as the Angel- 
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choiy, were not completed until 1282. These facts are suffi- 
cient to show the manner in which the noble Cathedrals and 
Churches of England reached the magnificence and grandeur in 
which we now behold them. 

With us, on the other hand, the erection of a Church is often 
looked upon as a stock-jobbing operation. Present effect is 
coolly studied, as a matter of speculation. The first and great 
question, in adopting this or that plan, is, “Will it pay ?” 
Temporary eclat is manufactured, to outdazzle some neighbor- 
ing rival congregation, and as a bid for popular patronage. 
The problem to be solved, is, not what is honest and truthful 
in Art? Not, what is befitting the honor of God’s house ? 
Not, what will conduce to the solemnity of His worship ? 
But—what will Mrs. Grundy say? The demoralizing effect 
of such influences is seen and felt, not only upon our Church 
Architecture, but, alas! upon all the ministrations of the Sanc- 
tuary. True Christian Art is the inspiration, and the expres- 
sion, of the true Faith ; and all honor be to that Vestry, and 
to that Priest of God, who dare face and treat, as it deserves, 
this miserable, time-serving system of Ecclesiastical Empiri- 
cism., 

With the above list of English Churches before us, we are 
prepared to estimate more exactly, in one particular, the speci- 
mens of Church Architecture in the City of New York. We 
give the dimensions of a few of the most prominent of the 
Churches. 

Trinity CHurcH: length, 192 feet; breadth, 80 feet ; 
height of nave, 60 feet ; height of the towers, 284 feet ; height 
of the walls, about 50 feet. 

Sr. Gzore@r’s CuurcH : length, 170 feet ; width, 94 feet. 

Trinity Cure: length, 180 feet ; width, 54 feet. 

St. Paut’s Cuapei: length, 151 feet; width, 73 feet; 
height of steeple, 203 feet. 

Sr. Tuomas’ Cuurcn (old): length, 113 feet ; width, 62 
feet. 
CHURCH OF THE Hoty Communion: length, 104 feet ; width, 
66 feet ; height of tower, 70 feet. 

In respect to buildings for religious worship, erected by the 
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various denominations in the City, none of them surpass the 
above in size, and most of them are much inferior. Several of 
them illustrate, in a striking manner, the Architectural taste 
which the spirit of Sectism fosters. There are two structures, 
now in course of erection in the City, in which this is most 
apparent, One is for the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of the Universal-- 
ist denomination of the Greeley Humanitarian stamp; the 
other is for the Rev. Dr. Osgood, who represents, in New 
York, the Boston esthetic element. Both buildings are, doubt- 
less, regarded by the wealthy Parishes which are constructing 
them, as chef-d’ceuvres of Christian Art. The one, on Fifth 
Avenue, is not such a caricature as the Unitarian meeting- 
house on Fourth Avenue, which has become a public by-word, 
but it is not, in the language and sentiment of its Architec- 
ture, a Christian Church. The idea of Worship is eliminated. 
It is very neat and pretty, in its way. It looks like an Opera 
House, and one might almost listen for the tinkling of the 
signal-bell, and look to see the curtain rise, and the perfumed 
Monsieur, in his kid gloves, trip across the stage, and make 
his bow to the audience in the most approved style of a dan- 
cing-master. 

There are, however, some pleasing exceptions in the Secta- 
rian Architecture of the City. The Presbyterian house of Wor- 
ship where Dr. Adams ministers, and the Congregational Tab- 
ernacle for Dr. Thompson, both designed and erected by good 
Architects, are, in their outward form, quite Church-like ; nor 
does it surprise us to notice the Liturgic development which is 
taking place in that direction. Where the building itself is a 
Psalm of Praise, Liturgic Worship must, almost involuntarily, 
be uttered by living, earnest hearts. 

In examining the above list of English Churches, and com- 
paring them with our own, it appears that Trinity Church, of 
this City, might be erected, bodily, in the Transept of either 
one of six English Churches, York, Lincoln, Winchester, Salis- 
bury, and St. Paul’s Cathedrals, and in New St. Paul’s ; while 
there are fourteen English Churches which are more than twice 
the length of Trinity, five which are nearly three times its length, 
and one, St. Paul’s, which is more than three times its length. 
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St. Peter’s, at Rome, exceeds St. Paul’s, of London, in length, 
by only twenty-three feet ; in the length of its transepts, one 
hundred and forty-six feet ; while St. Paul’s, London, rises 
above the cross on the summit of the dome of St. Peter’s, to 
the height of seventy-nine feet. 

The comparison which we have instituted between the 
Churches of New York City and the Churches in England, has 
respect to the particular of dimensions, and to this alone. And 
yet, we might easily show, that this is not where the contrast 
is most striking and most mortifying. The want of propor- 
tion in our Churches, and, especially, their nakedness, the ab- 
sence of that wealth of Art, with its varied symbolism, its 
sculptures, and traceries, and mouldings, which, from every 
direction, arrest the eye, and fill the whole heart and soul with 
wonder and admiration, with a sense of awe and majesty,— 
this we cannot describe. It is not a thing to be measured by 
words and figures. The storied past is there; the past of the 
Church, her conflicts and her victories. It is the grand, match- 
less old Tz Deum, in sculptured form and beauty. Saints, 
and Martyrs, and Confessors, look down upon us, and seem to 
worship with us. Angels, Cherubim and Seraphim, minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation,—all these are in the attitude of watching around 
the broken-hearted penitent, as he kneels at Christ’s Altar, 
soothing his sorrows, lightening his burdens, nerving his faint- 
ing spirit, and pointing him onward and upward to the prize 
of his high calling. He believes in the ‘“Communion of Saints,” 
with a fulness and depth of appreciation, which gathers fresh- 
ness amid these hallowed memorials. Any one who has not 
worshipped, and lingered, again and again, in those old Church- 
es, may see, in part, how meagre and barren in comparison are 
our own Temples, if he will refer to such works as Professor 
Willis’ History, and Mr. King’s Illustrations of the Cathedrals 
of England ; and he will know what we mean when we say, 
that mere dimensions,—length, and breadth, and height,—are 
not the points in which our Churches are most deficient. 

We have compared the Churches of New York with the 
other more costly edifices of the City, and with the Churches 
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of the Mother Church of England. There is another compar- 
ison, to which we invite the attention of American Church- 
men. How do our Churches rank by the side of those Archi- 
tectural works which we find outside the limits of Christian- 
ity? Have we, as Christians, such monuments of our Holy 
Faith that we can, in this respect, point to them with pride ? 
Such a discussion opens up a wide field. It brings before us 
the whole influence of Christianity on Civilization. We can 
only say, that not a few of our modern writers on Christianity 
and Civilization, such as Horace Bushnell and Herbert Spen- 
cer, by their groundless assumptions, and their ignoring of 
facts, have not only made themselves ridiculous, but also the 
cause which they pretend to represent. If there is anything 
in Spencer’s “ Development” theory, it would not be altogether 
unreasonable to retort upon this class of men, that they have 
placed the orang-outang at the wrong end of the series. 

As to Dr. Bushnell’s theory, that the ages have been gradu- 
ally trained from grosser to more refined conceptions of Truth, 
from a Dispensation of Materialism to a higher and more spir- 
itual type of Life and Worship, it is doubtless a very conven- 
ient way to get along with the baldness of his own System, 
and is a clever excuse for throwing aside all Forms and Creeds. 
Unfortunately for the Doctor, however, there is scarcely the 
semblance of truth in his theory ; just enough to build a 
sophism on. There has never been, in all the past, an age 
gross enough not to laugh at any one of half a dozen of his 
own crude theological speculations. The aged saint, as he 
ripens more and more for Paradise, and for the clearer vision of 
God, always turns, with increasing satisfaction, to hold com- 
munion with the saints of the Old Dispensation. Job, and 
David, and Isaiah, give him songs in the house of his pilgrim- 
age, and more than measure the height and depth of his truest 
spirituality. The age in which we live is an age of a diffused 
Civilization. Modern Science is scattering knowledge abroad. 
God is preparing the way for the rapid spread of the Gospel. 
Civilization is gaining in superficies; it is not, necessarily, 
gaining in depth and solidity. Quacks and charlatans are mul- 
tiplying abundantly, in every department and pursuit. 
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Christianity is a Development. It is a glorious presentation 
of a new phase of the plan of Grace. But God has been un- 
folding that plan from the very beginning of the world ; and 
He has never withheld from His children such providential 
aids and incitements as should develop the loftiest, noblest 
powers of man’s spiritual being. To date God’s special gra- 
cious interposition with the Birth of Christ, and then to claim, 
that Christianity, as thus defined, is the fountain of all high 
Civilization, and of all noble Art, is a silly, stupid blunder, 
which is too current, and should never be repeated. Christ- 
ianity, in its broadest sense, is as old as Creation. Christianity, 
distinctively as such, has often proved, and is proving itself 
now, both the nursery and the conservator of Civilization. But 
when we see our greatest modern orators sitting at the feet of 
Demosthenes with the docility of a little child, and our truest 
poets drawing inspiration from the pages of Homer, and fash- 
ioning their verse after this great master of song, and our 
keenest metaphysicians and speculative thinkers exhausting 
their wits upon Plato, and our most skilful artists studying 
the conceptions of Phidias,—surely, we say, it is quite time 
that this silly, unqualified boasting of the Civilization of the 
nineteenth century, should come to an end. There was divine 
wisdom, both in the time when, and the place where, the 
founder of the Jewish Commonwealth, and the founders of the 
Christian Church, were called to their work. The one was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, when, as a great 
scholar says, “ Egypt was the mother of the Arts,” and as He- 
rodotus declares, the Egyptians were “ the wisest of all men ;” 
and the others, laid the foundations of Christ’s Kingdom, in 
its Faith and Polity, when the human intellect was strong in 
manly vigor, and sharpened to the keenest edge. There were 
giants in the earth in those days. We scarcely need add, that 
the moral debasement was as strongly marked as the high intel- 
lectual and esthetic culture. 

Upon the special point before us, and which forms the sub- 
ject of our present Article, we wish we could impress upon 
every Christian reader, who has not turned his attention in this 
direction, some true idea of the Architectural creations of the 
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old Civilization. The ruined Temples, Palaces, Colonnades, 
and Monuments of Syria, the vastness and majestic grandeur 
of the ruins of Egypt, Thebes, Luxor and Karnak, which over- 
whelm the beholder with wonder and awe ; the sublimity of the 
Great Pyramid, at once the monument and the ark of Art and 
Science, the beauty and harmony of Grecian Architecture,— 
surely, these may well suggest the inquiry among Christians of 
our own time, whether our Faith is witnessed by monuments, 
such as we can point to without shame and confusion of face ? 
Those Temples, splendid and magnificent beyond description, 
were the fruits of their Religion ; they were the shrines at 
which they worshipped. Here their Divinities were invoked, 
and oracles sought. Do we, as Christians, worship God with 
any such expression of our sense of His majesty and glory ? 
Would that some one of the Christian merchant princes of this 
great City would rear a Christian Temple, worthy of his Faith, 
and of the age in which we live! Would, that our wealthy 
Parishes, when they build Churches for Christ, would appre- 
ciate the work which they undertake to do ! 

We are now done with our present task, All that we have 
attempted has been, to show how unworthy of the Church are 
the Christian Temples of this City. Already, we are behind 
the age, its wealth, its culture, its esthetic tastes and require- 
ments, in the measure with which we offer consecrated Art to 
Christ and to His Service. If we would redeem these from the 
world, and from the ministries of Sin, Satan and Error ; if we 
would make them contribute to the cause of pure and unde- 
filed Religion, we have something new to undertake. Christ- 
ians of wealth and culture, whose coffers are filled with the 
fruits of trade and commerce, with which they do not know 
what to do, may well remember, that they have not a dollar 
which they can rightly call their own. They are stewards, not 
owners. Redeemed by the precious blood of the Son of God 
as truly as the veriest beggar who knocks at their doors, they 
must know and feel, Who it is that saith, “the silver is Mine, 
and the gold is Mine.” ‘‘Is.it time for you, oh ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and this House lie waste ?” It will not do 
for such “ to offer the blind for sacrifice,” ‘‘the lame and the 
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sick.” God declares to Christians, such as these, “I will curse 
your blessings.” 

There is not, among us, an absolute want of such whole- 
hearted devotion. Let it now take a new direction. Already, 
we have battled, and will battle to the end, for the Faith, 
against the assaults of Infidelity ; we have contended, and will 
still contend, as Churchmen, for the Visible, positive Institu- 
tions of Primitive Christianity. But it is time, now, to enter 
upon another, nobler, and more glorious work. Let us erect 
Altars to Christ ; Christian Churches, not only for the desti- 
tute, but for ourselves, in some degree corresponding to the 
wealth, and taste, and culture of the age. These, always have 
been, must be, and will be, dedicated at some shrine. Modern 
Art, with all that clusters around that name, and gives to it 
meaning and power, must be religious, or it must be profane ; 
must be the grand ally of Belief, or of Unbelief. Let us, as far 
as in us lies, in the full spirit and meaning of the Benedicite, 
summon everything that is excellent and glorious, in Art as well 
as in Nature, to praise Gop and magnify Him forever. So 
shall we make His praise to be glorious, and we shall worship 
Him in the beauty of holiness. 
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Art. I1—TERTULLIAN 


Qu. Sept. Flor. Tertulliani Opera, Ad Optimorum Librorum 
Fidem Expressa, curante E. F. Leoroup. Lipsiwe: 1839. 


By a singular fate, though reported heretical and excommu- 
nicated, Tertullian has become enrolled upon the foremost list 
of those mighty writers, the Fathers. In the early part of his 
career, he may be rightly taken as the exponent of much of 
the teachings of the African Church to her catechumens, Later, 
as his peculiarities became more hardened, he represents the 
ascetic tendency, which is part of every deeply religious mind. 
As he has represented both phases with unequalled power, he 
has won a place upon that glorious roll. Quoted as undoubted 
evidence to facts, his opinions have been always mistrusted. By 
many, his opinions are quoted as facts; by others, his facts as 
opinions. To us, the usual mode of quoting him in controver- 
sial works, has the air of a dernier résort. 

His impulsive temperament,—the zeal that fills him,—so 
overpowers his cooler judgment, that he, more than any other 
writer of Theology, lays open to inspection the workings of his 
mind. He exhibits the progressive steps of his errors, and the 
course of his mental development, through the successive peri- 
ods of his life. But ascertain the date of his different works, 
and they furnish a perfect psychological study. 

When he first entered the pale of the Church, she had her 
legitimate influence upon him, and his earlier writings show it. 
But when this freshest opinion wore off, and his natural tem- 
perament, eager, sensuous, vivid, ascetic, asserted itself, then 
the tone of his writings changed. He had a high work to do. 
He did it fearlessly and well. For this one thing he was able 
to comprehend, fully, the antagonism between the Church and 
the world. The Apology commands the admiration of every 
reader. Nor is it the least proof of his ability, that St. Cyp- 
rian and St. Augustine called him master, and owned his 
power over their minds, His training in Rhetoric often makes 
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his style affected ; his legal phrases, his imitation of Greek au- 
thors, and his own practice in Greek composition, make his 
language obscure, and the use of the vernacular idioms often 
makes it barbarous. His sarcastic power is too reckless. But 
when he has fairly plunged into his subject, and it occupies 
‘him completely, then he loses his mastery over himself; he 
rises into a noble eloquence, never yet surpassed. As a lawyer, 
pleading a noble cause of oppressed right before the whole 
world, he seems at times to be confused by the very grandeur 
-of his theme, and then to burst into a masterly control over it. 
‘This makes his writings so unequal, and betrays him, some- 
times, into trifling. 

To the student, the theologian, and the ritualist, alike, 
‘Tertullian presents many attractions. His habit of compress- 
ing his thoughts into the fewest words, demands a more con- 
tinuous effort of attention than we generally choose to accord. 
Too frequently, he but half develops his ideas. But his ful- 
ness of thought, his subtle argumentation, his epigrammatic 
expressions, his enthusiasm for his subject, the felicity of his 
terms, infect the attentive reader. He is a suggestive writer. 
Take the opening paragraphs of his Adversus Hermogenem. 
There are volumes of later polemics in them. A good guide- 
‘post, but a poor guide, he marks an era in the history of The- 
ology. Could we but persuade a single student, who has been 
repelled by his obscurity, to re-open this author, with the de- 
termination to mastér him, he would soon catch the love for 
him, which a recent German editor, Leopold, thus expresses :— 


««When, nearly thirty years ago, I began to read Tertullian’s writings, 
in order that I might drink in a knowledge of Christian History and Doc- 
trines from the fountains themselves, I cannot deny that his style seemed 
to me obscure and repulsive, it was so interlarded with solecisms and 
barbarisms. Yet when I recalled his reputation and influence with 
his contemporaries and successors, I re-read his works, book by book, 
and my weariness was quickly turned into wondering admiration of 
the fertility of his genius, and the singular abundance of his teachings, 
wherein he excelled all others.” 


“ Let us enter into the presence of the master, 
Quintus Sept. Florus Tertullianus.” 


His father was a Centurion under the Proconsul of Africa, 
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and was a heathen. It is only by conjecture that we can as- 
sign any probable date for Tertullian’s birth. He was not con- 
verted to Christianity till the early prime of his manhood, as 
is evident from the tone of his thoughts, and the general style 
of his writings. The style is the same in the De Patientid and 
in the De Jejuniis ; only, in the latter, the mannerisms are far 
more marked. Say, then, that he had already seen his thirtieth 
year. As Mosheim has settled the date of his Apologeticus at 
A. D. 198, and as he had probably been converted some time, we 
may safely put the date of his birth at A. D. 162. The main 
facts of his life are three, apart from his writings :—His Con- 
version to Christianity, his Ordination to the Priesthood, his 
Montanism. Jerome relates, that he lived to a decrepid old 
age. A few scattered notices of himself, judged to be so often 
by inference, can be collected, but they afford but little infor- 
mation. But by a study of his works, we may still construct 
a study of his character, and may be able to trace the oscilla- 
tions of his mind, and, possibly, determine their causes. 

The picture which St. Augustine draws of his own youth a 
hundred and ninety years later, may serve us to judge Tertul- 
lian’s early years by. The temptations were the same, though 
their tempers so signally differ. The profession proposed to 
each was nearly the same ; the course of instruction was the 
same. Tertullian was in training for a Lawyer; St. Augus- 
tine for a Rhetorician, They lived among people whose fickle, 
excitable natures, dissolute lives, and effeminate characters, 
were the same, though the interval of two centuries lay be- 
tween them ; but the outline of the evil which St. Augustine 
sketches in his Confessions, could well serve to fill up a picture 
of our own times. Unregenerate human nature is the same, 
whether in Carthage, under Septimius Severus, or in America, 
under Andrew Johnson. 

The impulsive character of Tertullian would plunge him into 
much evil, which he acknowledges. His irritability would be- 
come more and more fixed, as years went on, But the obsti- 
nacy which generally is found with them, would, again, give 
him that perseverance which he needed, and would probably 
result in the resolution so plain in his writings. This, then, is 
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, our impression of his life, for the twenty years preceding his 
conversion. Intended for the Forum, he required the long 
- practice, which his works show he underwent ; for his knowl- 
edge of Roman Law, his mastery over the learning of that 
age, and the power of his style evince the long and close applica- 
tion of an earnest, persevering student. As the instruction 
was to a greater degree oral than it is now, the students saw 
much more of each other, and formed themselves into cliques, 
and intimate friendships ; the temptation to sin, by evil com- 
panionship, was multiplied. It would hardly be fair to say, 
that he was worse than others; yet he felt the stains he then 
contracted bitterly enough afterwards. 
_ The pictures which he draws of the theatrical amusements, 
and of the Sacrifices, though veiled over very much, show him 
to have been once an eager spectator at the Circus, or an at- 
tendant upon the Flamen at the Sacrificial rites. What these 
scenes really were, Apuleius shows, and Tertullian admits, by 
inference, that he did not wholly escape their contaminating 
example. But in such a nature as his, rugged, severe, the re- 
action from them left a lasting disgust, and afterwards, a true 
sorrow upon his mind, ' Of a morbid disposition, he hated 
afterwards, as he then loved these sins, intensely. Mingling 
these idle, sinful amusements, with graver studies, he diligently 
prepared himself for the Law. And these double pursuits, 
acting and re-acting upon his mind, gradually moulded it into 
what it afterwards became. For, often, the first half of a life- 
time, with its hopes, and follies, and illusions, is but the pre- 
mise to the conclusion, in a soured, disappointed old age. 
Fully prepared, he pleaded for some time in the Courts at 
Rome, as we may gather from this passage from the De 
Pailio, where the reference to the sewers can only apply 
to the Roman Forum. ‘I owe nothing,” he saith, “‘ to the 
Forum, nothing to the Campus, nothing to the Senate. I am 
no Office seeker, I occupy no Rostrum, I watch for no Law- 
suits. I donot care to endure the grated sewers, [The stench 
of the sewers at the street corners.] Ido not bluster in the 
Courts, I clamor out no petitions, I judge not, I serve not, I 
rule not, I have left public life.’ Here he acquired that dex- 
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terity in managing a cause with tact, which distinguishes him. \ 
For, everythtig he writes upon assumes in his hands the ap- ) 
pearance of a legal pleading. How long he remained at Rome, ~~ 
we do not know, but he had now received that training which 
fitted him for the special work to which Gop soon called him, 
and the time now approached when he must enter upon it. 
Following out our conjectures, we may assign A. D. 191-2, 
as a probable date for his conversion. This great epoch of his. 
life made, as was most proper, a deep impression upon his soul, 
The subdued tone of mind, the quiet earnestness which his cat- 
echetical training had disciplined him into, are evident, in the 
first works which he composed. With softened temper, freed, 
in a great measure, from the morbidness which afterwards 
seized upon him, gratefully reposing upon the rest he had so 
restlessly sought, he still retained the same fire, the same * 
marked likes and dislikes, the same intense energy. Traces of 
the struggle with himself, which he must have fought when first 
called to know the Truth, and throughout his probation as Cat- 
echumen, the deep self-examination and sense of his own un- 
worthiness, can be found in the first work which he wrote, 
the De Patientid. We think it more than probable that this 
is first, with another upon Repentance, and a third upon 
Prayer, following soon after. At least, they are the three first, 
by general consent, whether this may be their order or not. 
The opening words of the De Patientid are a revelation of his 
state of mind :— 


“‘T confess to the Lorp Gop my rashness (if it be not more truly , 
shamelessness) in writing upon Patience, for the setting forth of which 
I am not at all fitted, being one of no worth, when it is proper that 
both the demonstration and commendation of any virtue, when en- 
tered upon, should themselves be set forth by the practice of it; 
and persistence in it should shape its authority, else the words 
will put the facts to blush. For what is specially good, is specially 
of Gop, and He alone giveth of His own, and to every man as HE 
counts him worthy. Therefore it may be some solace to discourse- 
of what it is not granted [me] to enjoy ; like the sick, who, when sick- 
est, talk most of health. So I, most miserable man, ever sick with 
feverish impatience, must sigh for, anxiously pray for, and supplicate 
for, that health of patience which I do not possess, whenever I re- 
member and contemplate, in my weakness, that true patience alone 
gives spiritual life and health i in the Lord.”—De Patien. § 1. 
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i ob 
Se.od But this struggle, though by Divine Grace gained for a time, 


‘could never be set fairly at rest. To this warfare with his 
secret self, gained, lost, gained again, and again lost, we think 


~\ may be attributed much of the changing tone of thought and 


of self-command, which his works show, later in life. These 
three Tracts are, probably, the digested and re-moulded results 
of the lessons in the Catechetical School. These, with his 
other Tract on Baptism, at any rate, preceded the Apologeti- 
cus, [A. D. 198.] They are very interesting, as giving hints 
upon the usages of the African Church in Prayer, and other 
Ritualistic matters, and a view of the course of instruction 
given to the novitiates. Besides, they are, with the Apology 
and the later Ad Martyres, the best specimens of his style. 
The De Penitentid contains a sentence which seems to us to be 
a germ of the style that St. Augustine chose for his great Con- 
fessions ; it is this :—‘‘ Thus far, O Lorp Curist, have Tuy 
servants been permitted to hear of, or learn, concerning the 
discipline of repentance ; so far, also, it becomes the hearers 
not to be found lacking ; or else they have not known ought of 
repentance,—have not sought for it.” 

While Tertullian is thus gathering together and shaping the 
materials for the work of his life, let us pause, for a single mo- 
ment, to consider the state of the world without, and of the 
Church within. Creeds were dead, worn out, cast aside, as worse 
than useless. Faith, such as early Greece knew, as early Rome 
acted upon, was dead, too, and Superstition had taken her 
place. The faiths and intuitive reasonings of Plato, had de- 
scended into the drivellings of the Neo-Platonists. As there 
was now no religious power, of sufficient force to act as a bal- 
ance, the wildest confusion ensued in the popular beliefs. All 
else was eagerly believed except Christianity. All else was 
tolerated but this. Morality had become a by-word. Honesty 
and Justice were displaced by Selfishness. Bribery, Licen- 
tiousness, Disorder, Rapacity, Injustice, were dominant. The 
like to this scene of social disorder and chaos, the world has 
never since seen. The whole fabric of society was fast rotting 
down, and, to human eyes, there was noremedy. The saddest 
part of the world’s history, so far as society and its truest inter- 
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est are concerned, is to us, the epoch beginning with the fe t 
Wars of Marius and Sulla, and closing with the inauguration 
of Modern Civilization. What more horrible state of Morals“ 
could exist, than that described by the Satirists, or Novelists, Lown 
throughout the Roman period of it ? - What greater confusion, 
than appears upon the pages of the Chroniclers? The double». 
bands of Roman coercion and of self-interest, were daily weak- ‘~~ aby 
ening ; and the nations, which Gop’s Providence had brought / 
under one sway, were soon to return to their separate condi- 
tions The edges of the Empire were crumbling away, like the 
edges of an ice field, beaten against by the warm waves of the 
Gulf stream. The frequent changes of dynasty were alone 
sufficient to shake the Roman Empire to its foundation. Every 
year saw some silent change in its constitution. The Rome of 
Augustus was not the same with the Rome of Justinian. 

Amid the confusion and evil, we can now see the WILL that 
held the State together, till it should accomplish its work. One 
Civilization was to replace the other. It was now doing it. As 
in a petrifaction the silex, held in solution, silently permeates 
the pores of the wood, and generally replaces, with its own de- 
posits, the fibres it destroys, and still retains the arrangement 
of those fibres and the outward semblance of the tree, so the 
same process was going on in the Roman world, East, West and 
South. But with this difference, as far as our metaphor is con- 
cerned. The tree is dead and decaying, to give up its com- 
ponents for a fresh round of organic life, but the silex that 
replaces it is utterly dead, and stiffens the tree it acts on into 
its own deadness. Not so in the social world. The force of 
Christianity, permeating all classes, was to infuse a fresh vi- 
tality, to replace the decaying forms of the inner life of beliefs 
and creeds, with its own divine, living Faith; to seize upon 
the morals of the world, that were rotting into immorality, 
and restore them ; to cast out the taint in manners and modes 
of society, and to put into its place its own salt. Truly our 
Lorp had said, ‘ ye are the salt of the earth.’ Christianity had 
nothing to do with forms of Government. These forms it left 
unchanged. Its mission was to the inner life. The outward 
forms that this spiritual power did not immediately remould, 
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it left untouched, It accepted them, as it found them, and it 
left them so. 

But all this was not done without a struggle. The new 
power would not seek notoriety, but its strange doctrines of 
Immortality after Resurrection, of Sin, of the New Life, 
alarmed all thinking men, Some were attracted to it by this 
alarm, most were repelled into violent opposition. And then, 
to the far-sighted thinkers was revealed a view of the social 
state, which added to their fears. And then came, to human 
minds, the unanswerable question, where will all this end ? 
The statesmen accepted the gage that Christianity threw down, 
without knowing what they were doing ; without being able to 
rightly measure the force against them. But, with their an- 
cient traditions, and the policy of the day, and the confusion 
that this new sect super-added to the thrice-confounded social 
world, as facts to guide them, they began the antagonism that 
ended in the ruin of their policy. 

To take an active part in this struggle, at the stage it had 
reached in his life-time, Tertullian was now preparing. He 
perfectly comprehended the state of the case as it then stood, 
for it was an exhibition, on a far vaster scale, of the antagonism 
between the good he had desired, and the evil he had sorely 
felt. He was fitted, by the earnestness of his nature, to fully 
enter into his subject. He could accept no half truths. And 
he could not teach them. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, he desired. Now he was the true ad- 
vocate. Not ina narrow Forum, under a porch before some 
magistrate, or corrupt, palace official; nor, before the Senate, 
in the Temple of Concord. But, with the noblest cause ever 
given man to plead, before the audience of the whole world, at the 
judgment seat of its august rulers, he stood forth, modest, res- 
pectful, yet fearless, thoroughly convinced of what he had to say. 
If the legend be true, that he went to Rome to present his Apol- 
ogeticus to the Emperor and Senate, he, for the moment, by 
that act, put himself forward as the boldest, truest man in the 
world, Let us listen to the exordium of his Defence of Christ- 
ianity, and own the power of the true, ringing key-note which 
he strikes :— 
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“If it be not permitted unto you, O Presidents of the Roman Em- 
pire, presiding in judgment in the highest and most public office of the 
State, openly to consider and examine what may be, in behalf of the 
Christians ; if for the sake of public justice, your authority fears, or 
blushes, to search into the grounds of the accusations against this 
Sect alone ; if, in fine, [what may, probably, be the case,] your hatred 
towards this Sect, having been too much influenced by domestic de- 
cisions, obstructs the way for a defence (in public) ; yet, permit the 
truth to reach your ears by the hidden path of silent writing. Christ- 
ianity pleads no excuse for its cause. It cannot wonder at its condi- 
tion. It knows itself to be a sojourner upon earth ; it knows that it 
readily finds enemies among those without ; that it has another birth, 
home, hope, grace, dignity, in heaven. Only one thing it eagerly longs 
for. Let it not be ignorantly condemned. Why has this been done 
by the laws which govern your realm, if Christianity may be heard ? 
Or does their power glory in condemning the Truth when it is heard ? 
But if they condemn it unheard, beside the odium of this iniquity, they 
deserve the suspicion of another kind,—that they are unwilling to 
hear a cause which, when heard, they cannot condemn. Therefore, 
against you we charge the first beginning of this iniquitous hatred 
against the name of Christians.”—Apol. § 1. 


Throughout this work, we might quote many noble passages 
and fearless appeals ; but as we have only permitted ourselves 
two other extracts, we will rather translate the closing part of 
the Section, which is in full unison with the opening passage : 


“O, glory, permitted because it is human, not called presumption, 
nor despair, in despising death or pain in every form; for this alone 
you permit one to suffer for one’s country, for one’s property, for 
friends, for ambition ; only it is not permitted to suffer for Gop’s sake. 
For all these, you cast statues, paint pictures, inscribe titles to immor- 
tality. You have power only over these monuments ; yourselves can 
only bestow this sort of resurrection to your dead. But he who hopes 
for the true Resurrection from Gop, if haply he may suffer for Gop, 
is mad. So decide, O gracious Presidents !* If ye sacrifice Christians 
to them, ye will be popular with the people. Crucify us, torture, con- 
demn, terrify us! Your wickedness is a proof of our innocence. 
Therefore Gop suffered that we should suffer. By condemning a 
Christian maiden to the pander, rather than to the lion, you confess 
that we count the stains of immodesty to be worse than all pain, than 
any kind of death. For does your premeditated cruelty gain any- 
thing; it is rather an allurement to our sect. ‘The more we are feared 
by you, the more we can accomplish. The blood of Christians is like 
a seed. Many among you have counselled endurance of pain and 
death, as Cicero, in the Tusculan Questions; Seneca, on Chance; 
Diogenes, Pyrrho, Callinicus. But their words do not find as many 
pupils as the Christians obtain followers, by the teaching of their ac- 
tions. This firmness, which you so condemn, is the teacher. Who, 
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when he sees this obstinacy, is not led to seek the cause behind it ? 
Who, when he has found, has not yielded to it? When he has yielded, 
who has not chosen to suffer, thus to purchase a}l grace from Gop ; 
thus to obtain a full pardon by the payment of his blood; for all sins 
are forgiven to the martyr. Thence it comes, that we thank you for 
your condemnations. Thence is this comparison between divine and 
human acts; when we are condemned by you, we are pardoned by 
Gop.”’—§ 50. 


The right man, in the right place, at the right time, was 
uttering the right words ; fearlessly meeting one form of the 
evil of the times. Now eloquent, fired with enthusiasm, with 
whole-souled earnestness, he stood forth, a mighty pleader in 
the Court of the Roman Empire. He, in this work, accom- 
plished the mission which he was chosen for, in the present of 
the age he lived in. For a public man, like Tertullian, has a 
double part to perform. He works for the-present, but much 
that he does is only accomplished after he has passed away. 
Noble as the Apologeticus is, it can be said to belong to the 
past ; not so his other works. Many of them are of living 
value to the theologian now. 

Thus closes the first part of his task. From A. D, 192-198, 
he has published Tracts on Repentance, on Patience, Prayer, 
Baptism, the Testimony of the Soul, [apparently a study for 
his larger work,] and the Apology,—works known to the hea- 
then, and giving him a wide influence, as an able lay writer in 
the Carthagenian Church, where he lived through his whole 
life, except the terms he kept in the Law-School at Rome, and 
(if it be true that he did so) his visit to Rome, to present his 
A pologeticus. 

Political changes produced events that mark a new epoch in 
the life of Tertullian. For he may be taken as the type of the 
Civilization then attained, the representative man of his age. 
Roman by descent, African by birth, and Greek by education, 
he combines in himself the elements of the three, in singular 
proportions, which exhibit his genius. He draws the almost 
Frenchy vivacity of temperament, from Africa ; his strictness, 
from his Roman blood ; his style, peculiar to himself, from his 
Greek training. The political changes rapidly changed the 
temper of the times. The Emperor, Septimius Severus, re- 
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puted at first kindly intentioned towards the Christians, be- 
came, at length, indifferent, and then changed his conduct in 
this respect. There is less blame, perhaps, to be attached to his 
conduct, than to that of any other Emperor who had persecuted 
the Christians, as it was but a part of the State policy, pro- 
voked by the Jewish insurrections. Persecution had never 
wholly ceased ; for, as wealthy Christians could be induced to 
purchase immunity, it was profitable to the class of informers. 
But it now only needed Imperial countenance, to break out 
anew. This beginning of threatened troubles drew from Ter- 
tullian’s pen his De Idololatria, and De Spectaculis, to 
strengthen wavering Christians. As troubles and dangers 
thickened around the Church, he, who had shown himself by 
his fearless utterances, his zeal, and openness, eager for mar- 
tyrdom, was not found wanting. Foes without to be answered, 
false brethren within to be confuted, the weak to be confirmed, 
the sufferers to be comforted,—these were the active duties into 
which his restless mind plunged. He could not be idle. 

At last, by an Imperial rescript, persecution broke out, A.D, 
202. For the comfort of the Martyrs and Confessors in Prison, 
he wrote his beautiful little book, Ad Martyres. It contains 
one of his finest passages, which is the only other quotation 
that we permit ourselves to make. After showing that the 
discomforts of their prison were to usher them to heavenly 
comforts ; that the loss of the pleasant things of life was eter- 
nal gain ; that in the seclusion of the prison, separated from 
earthly things and cares, they could meditate more upon spir- 
itual things ; that they were freed from annoyances, and tempt- 
ations, and evil reports, and even from persecution ; that to 
them the prison was as the desert to the prophets ; that Our 
Lorp sought deepest seclusions for prayer ; that in solitudes 
HE chose to reveal His glory; that, though the body was bound, 
no force could restrain the mind ; he thus proceeds :— 


“Why then, ye blessed prisoners, should a prison be hateful to 
Christians? We are enrolled in the army of the living Gop, when 
we answer to the words of the Baptismal Sacrament. No soldier 
comes to the strife with luxuries, or falls into line of battle from a 
lounge of ease, but from the close tents, where can be felt every hard- 
ship, discomfort, unpleasantness. Even in times of peace, by hard 
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work, by discomforts, soldiers inure themselves for war; they march 
under arms, they learn to encamp quickly, to dig ditches, to form the 
testudo. They endure all things with toil, lest body and soul should 
at any time be panic-struck; they pass instantly from the shade into 
the sun, from the sun into the night damps, from the tunic to the corse- 
let, from deep silence to tumultuous shouting. So also do you, ye 
blessed ones, consider every hardship as a discipline of the virtues of 
soul and body. Ye are about to enter upon a good contest, in which 
the living Gopis the Judge ; the Hoty Guosrt the Director ; the crown, 
Eternity ; the prize, of angelic substance ; the citizenship, Heaverly ; 
the glory, for evermore. Therefore Curist Jesus, your sponsor in 
this strife—Wuo hath anointed you with the Spirit, and hath brought 
you forth into this arena,—hath willed to separate you, against the day 
of trial, from an easy habit, into a severer discipline, that ye may be 
strengthened. For thus do the athlete seclude themselves for a 
stricter training, that they may acquire strength; they abstain from 
luxuries, from rich foods, from pleasant drinks; they strain every 
muscle, they endure pain, they weary themselves; the harder they 
toil in their exercises, the more they hope for victory. ‘And they do 
it,’ saith the Apostle, ‘to obtain a corruptible crown, but we, an incor- 
ruptible.’ Let us look upon the prison as our place for training, so 
that we shall have been well disciplined in all discomfort, when we are 
brought into the lists of the Tribunal ; because strength is increased 
by hardships, but lost by ease.”—Ad Martyres, § 3. 


This epoch of his life, upon which we now write, probably 
extends from A. D. 201-2, to A. D. 211. It is a transition 
period with him. Such a restless character as his is never at 
one stay. Minds of greater breadth than his have one period 
of transition, and then are securely stayed upon what they 
have determinately received as the Truth. Minds of less 
weight than his, also, have but one period of change ; that 
gone through, they too rest upon what they consider to be un- 
changeable Truth. But Tertullian’s mind, impetuous, pas- 
sionate, morbid withal, never continued long in one stay. 
Acting upon his age by this very unrest, he himself was acted 
upon more powerfully by the forces which were at work so po- 
tently in the midst of society. Before this stage of his life- 
work, and indeed later yet, he would have echoed Hooker’s 
asseveration, ‘“*‘ Wherein I may happely erre, as others have 
done before me ; but an hereticke, bythe help of Almighty God, 
I will never be.” When he wrote against the Error of the Mon- 
tanist, Quinctilla, he little thought that twenty years later, he 
would be writing in defence of the Montanists. As he was so 
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moulded by the age in which he lived, as his peculiar mind 
received and obeyed the impulses of the times, his character 
was the resultant of these forces, shaped or repelled by his ed- 
ucation, and the idiosyncracies of his mind, which was open, 
above all others, to violent likes and dislikes, He was, proba- 
bly, the most prejudiced man of his day. To understand, then, 
as far as is necessary to explain his character, the circumstances 
which led him, unconsciously, into the errors which he avowed, 
and into the false position which he has ever since occupied, 
let us pause a moment to review, in few words, the inner state 
of the Church, and the peculiar responsibilities of her Clergy. 

By an admirable system of catechetical training, by the 
tests of a long novitiate of three years, by watchful examina- 
tion of the conduct of the Catechumen, the Church searched, 
as thoroughly as became her, into the characters of those who 
sought to enter her pale. No hypocrite, could he be detected, 
could possibly have admission. The entrance was securely 
guarded. The life of her members was as carefully attended 
to, as thé Canons of Discipline well show. But those who 
were thus received were, often, men of matured habit ; many 
of them, undoubtedly, sincerely desiring the blessings which 
they earnestly bent their wills to seek ; but still, with charac- 
ters so woven, as it were, into the warp of the society, from 
which they could not wholly dissever themselves, that they 
could not completely put off their past habits of thought or 
of feeling. And often, old temptations came, with resistless 
sweep, over them ; or, often, they were led away, uncon- 
sciously, by subtle chords of past sympathy ; or else, loose and 
ungoverned tempers, which not the three years of trial, but a 
whole life-time of prayer and watchfulness would alone suffice 
to subdue, overcame them. The old leaven, it is evident, could 
not, in the majority of cases, be so put away that it should 
not break out, now and then. And then, too, if we consider 
the African character, sensuous by climate, fickle, eager, often 
rising into greatness, but oftener sinking into beastliness, we 
can judge of the state of the Church, and not be surprised at 
the picture of the penitents which Tertullian sketches for us in 
his De Poenitentid. 
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Now, this state of things was rather increasing, as time went 
on, and as more were gathered into her Fold; and it became a 
serious question, how should they be best treated? The diffi- 
culty of enforcing the extremity of the penalties of the Church’s 
Discipline, became greater daily ; partly, because they did not 
meet properly the difficulties of each separate case. Some dis- 
positions required tender treatment. For others, leniency 
would be equivalent to spiritual death. Then, too, there was 
a secret recoil from some of the severities inflicted for more 
heinous crimes. St. Cyprian says, that in his day, (240-50 
A.D.,) the African Bishops, generally, did not refuse Com- 
munion to a penitent adulterer, after seven years penance, 
though the Canon permitted it only when the offender was 
dying. The Church’s mission was to save souls ; and where 
she had sure proofs that these offences were lapses through 
infirmity of the flesh, and not through ineradicable viciousness 
of character, the offenders required at her hands kindly, sym- 
pathetic treatment, as from a mother towards her sick children. 
And not only in these things, but in others, too, there was a 
needful laxness of rule. The outward forms of her Discipline 
must be changed, with the changing times. Her principles of 
action, as of Doctrine, must alone be unchangeable. 

The man who compared the present, of A. D. 200, with the 
past, of A. D. 150, the age of St. Polycarp, could not but see 
that, already, many things not Apostolic had crept in ; and 
many things Apostolic had been dropped. There was a sound 
discretion at the bottom of these changes. It therefore came 
to pass, that every Bishop exercised a discretionary power in 
his Diocesan affairs, and in the treatment of offenders and pen- 
itents. This was St. Cyprian’s peculiar excellence. His pow- 
ers of administration were admirable. His knowledge of hu- 
man nature deep. He would bend without yielding. He had 
unbounded address. These things made him the foremost man 
of his times in the Church ; and have enabled him to set his 
seal upon that era,—the Cyprianic Age. Then, more than even 
now, a deep skill in reading characters was necessary, for a 
successful parish Priest ; not only a holy life, an unflinching 
courage, but also an intimate acquaintance with men, was 
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needed. Now, this faculty was wanting, (as we are able to 
read his character,) among Tertullian’s many and high quali- 
fications. Here the Pupil was above his Master. Here Cyp- 
rian excelled Tertullian. The impatience of Tertullian’s char- 
acter showed him to be earnest, but harsh, impracticable, 
ignorant of the secret of yielding to, yet managing, circum- 
stances. Eager, zealous, giving place to none in his love of the 
Truth, yet he was narroweminded, unable to adapt the Truth 
(without parting with it) to the times. The instruction he 
had received in Christian Doctrine and Ethics, was stamped 
upon him indelibly, when his soul was heated in the fiery trial 
of self. When battling with self, his standard of Christian 
life was formed. But the deep foundations of his own individ- 
uality were unchanged. What was peculiar to him before 
Baptism, remained ever after his Baptism. It must be so with 
every man. The different aim, he pursued with equal energy. 

When the tumultuous sensations of the first deep joy 
over his new found rest had subsided, so that he could observe 
men, his happiness received a shock, from which he never re- 
covered. He saw many Christians living not as they ought, 
and the Clergy, wisely indeed in principle, but not always so 
in cases in hand, making concessions to their weaknesses, far 
aside from the letter of the Discipline. He felt that there was 
something wrong, but he judged all men by his own powers of 
self-control and high resolve. He saw, that if things went on 
further, the Church’s claim to authority would be lost He 
knew her privileges, he revered her authority ; but, not being 
filled with that largeness of sympathy, which makes an essen- 
tial part in the character of a true, Catholic mind, he came to 
the narrow conclusion, from the surface facts before him, that 
the people were careless, the Clergy indifferent. What wonder, 
then, if he should side with a party which sprang up in the 
Church from its ascetic elements, promising the reformation 
he wished ? The ecstatic notions, the Paraclete of Montanus, 
were not too extravagant for Tertullian, when joined to strict 
purity of life and ascetic practices. They were countenanced 
by the continuance, rare indeed, of miraculous powers, by the 
use of exorcisms. These extravagances are but the extremes 
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into which a strong, sensuous, zealous, but contracted nature, 
naturally throws itself. The pendulum swings from one ex- 
tremity of its short arc to the other, in successive periods. 
Tertullian’s connection with them became more and more inti- 
mate. Not till after A. D. 211, is it probable that this party 
of Purists became so prominent in the Church in North Africa, 
as to call for public condemnation, and final excommunication. 
It had been already [A. D. 170] dome in Asia, and in Rome, 
{A. D. 192-7,] where the doctrinal errors were publicly anath- 
ematized, 

It is not our intention here to discuss the history or the prin- 
ciples of Montanus, and the party of Cataphrygians which he 
fathered. Remarking that they claimed that a Dispensation 
of the Hoty Guost—a third Dispensation—had been vouch- 
safed, and that [later at least than the date we are speaking 
of] Tertullian, strangely enough, accepted it ; and we have no 
more need of referring to them directly. We do not think 
that at first he apprehended their tendency ; nor, indeed, did 
the Church, and wherever the party first appeared, they were 
rather looked upon as a corrective to the ordinary laxness of 
that particular Church or Diocese. 

Asa Layman of more than ordinary abilities, of spotless 
purity of life, of zealous usefulness, of fearless courage, Ter- 
tullian would be highly valued ; and the rather for this strict- 
ness of manner. But it was not noticed, that these ascetic 
practices had the effect of hardening his disposition, of adding 
to his impatience, of increasing his sourness. He loved antag- 
onism, debate, opposition ; and this fostered it. He was ab- 
sorbed in one great desire, how to restore the waning purity of 
the Church ; and he could see nothing else. Now he is occu- 
pied in writing against the Gnostics, and gradually imbibing 
more of the Montanistic Heresy. He must, in his restlessness, 
oppese something, if it be only a man of straw; though the 
Gnostics were fearfully different from straw men, with their 
wild, poetic imaginings, such as only the East can dream of. 
A steady change must be ever going on in his mind. There 
was an intense individuality about him, that did not show 
itself, as in some, in vanity, (for then we would have known 
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something more of his life,) but in antagonism. He must have 
somebody to fight against. He longed for martyrdom, and 
boldly would he have faced the Judge upon the Tribunal. His ~ 
excessive zeal would have mocked the torments of the execu- 
tioners. The martyrdom of a long, patient, enduring life, filled 
with love, sympathy, and self-denial, he did not understand. 
It was beyond the scope of his character, as revealed to us ; 
yet this was his lot, in Gop’s inscrutable wisdom. 

So then, his usefulness to his own age was accomplished by 
his great work, the Apologeticus. What he afterwards did, 
though not useless then, is more useful to us than to those he 
wrote for. From A. D. 202, to 207, he wrote many of his 
Tracts against the numerous Sects of Gnostics, his two Books 
to his Wife upon the state of Widowhood, (N. B. He would 
have delighted Dr. Primrose,) and upon Female Apparelling ; 
in each, developing more and more his heretical tendency and 
his acerbity. This is shown still more in the De Pallio, 
{about A. D. 207,] at which date, or a little before it, he en- 
tered the ranks of the Clergy. It was a main error to permit 
him to do this. Probably his Bishop thought that his Ordina- 
tion, and his intercourse with his brother Clergy, would act as 
a restraint. The hope was just, with almost any other person 
than Tertullian. 

So able a writer, so keen a controversialist, so fearless an 
apologist, would not, in this higher sphere of influence, be 
repressed. He would rather become a more powerful and. 
eccentric teacher of his own notions of Catholic Truth. Be- 
sides, he would—he did, as a matter of course—have much to 
say upon the conduct of his reverend brethren. He was, we 
have seen already, unable to comprehend, in all its relations, 
the wisdom of that policy which guided the counsels of the 
Bishops, and actuated the practice of the great body of the 
Clergy. The puristic notions which he held, his peculiar views, 
his obstinate adherence to his own opinions, supported by a 
reckless logic, by an extravagant exegesis, and his powers of 
sarcasm, all would come out more prominently than ever be- 
fore ; all would tend to separate him from the sympathy and 
active companionship of his brethren. Of course he would 
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gather a small knot of admirers,—or others, over-awed by his 
powerful mind,—which was dignified with the title of a party. 
But we can well imagine that there could be little congeniality 
of feeling between himself, careless of the consequences of his 
short, biting sayings, unyielding in his opinions, and the rest 
of the Clergy, who, with scarce a tithe of his eloquence, power, 
and learning, had more geniality, more evenness of temper, more 
pity for the weaknesses of others, more knowledge of human 
nature ; and who could see with more sagacity the proper re- 
sults of his peculiar doctrines. From his writings we know 
that the breach did grow wider and wider. Yet he had sought 
the Holy Office with the very purest motives, to do what good 
he could ; and if he was mistaken, this was because he did not 
properly estimate his own character. 

The De Pailio is very different from the De Patientid, and 
betrays a secret grief. The Libri De Cultu Feminarum, are 
hardly the productions of the man who had composed the ear- 
lier De Oratione and De Baptisma. There is a strained, ex- 
travagant application of Scripture, in his works to his Wife, 
and in the De Corond, which he would not have been guilty of 
‘before. The Epistle, 4d Scapulam, A. D. 211, though a bold 
appeal to a cruel Governor, has not the same restrained fervor 
of the Apologeticus. There is a sadly marked difference be- 
tween the two periods. ‘The timés had changed much ; but he 
had changed more. 

He now stood pledged toa party gathered around him. There 
is nothing to surprise us in the tradition that he was a candid- 
ate for the Episcopate of Carthage, when that became vacant. 
A man so filled with the purposes which he had at heart to 
effect, might well have modestly desired it. That he was de- 
feated, seems to us, likewise, a matter of course ; but, that 
tradition should attribute his sourness to this, is a mistake. 
He was a disappointed man ; but the disappointment was a 
nobler one than the loss of any Office he may have sought. 
Feeling his own powers, desiring as earnestly, and with the best 
intentions, to stem the rising tide of laxness, there is nothing 
reprehensible in his becoming a candidate for the Bishopric. It 
is but another evidence of his want of sagacity, not to see the 
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weakness of his adherents, and that he was only a party leader 
in the Church. It but proves the singleness of his heart. 

Things could not remain as they then were. They must 
culminate into some definite, tangible end. They soon did so, 
The Roman Church, influenced by the Presbyter, Praxeas, 
had already refused Communion to the Montanists from the 
East. The Asian Churches had already done so. This led 
the other Sees, as the party grew up in them, severally, to do 
the same. There was not now the same combined action, which 
characterized the action of the Church later in her history. The 
condemnations were not simultaneous. There were long inter- 
vals between the anathemas of the several Sees. Those who 
had embraced the doctrines of this Heresy, had now one of two 
courses open to them ; either to renounce their error, and re- 
turn to the Creeds of the Church, or to leave her Communion. 
The refusal of inter-Communion with these Errorists, was a 
gentle intimation, which Tertullian would not see. He had 
written against Praxeas, who, through excess of zeal against 
Montanus, had fallen into the opposite error of a sort of Sabel- 
lianism ; therefore, he considered himself orthodox. His char- 
acter was daily hardening in the mould into which he had 
poured his thoughts and energies. When excommunication 
did come, he separated. The precise date of this excommuni- 
cation and consequent separation, does not appear. But his 
name was so prominent at Carthage, that those who separated 
with him were not called Montanists, as elsewhere, or Cata- 
phrygians, but Tertullianists. They even existed as a separate 
Sect till St. Augustine’s time, when they formally returned 
into the Communion of the Church. 

But, though he must have separated, as appears from this 
fact, he may have never acknowledged it, for nothing in his 
works, when we know he must have been refused Communion, 
shows it. That he gave his party the title of the Spirituals, 
and called all opposed to him Psychicals, cannot properly be 
argued to mean more than that party quarrels ran high. We 
are told, that he lived to a decrepid old age, And it is sad to 
think of him, as he must have been, with powers of mind and 
body broken down. We have already traced him for twenty 
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years, in his literary career. It may be, that his last years 
lapped over into the early prime of his great disciple, St. Cyp- 
rian, and that the future Bishop, while yet a rich and gay 
young heathen, had heard him preach. And this not improb- 
able conjecture may explain, in part, the great sway of the 
writings of the now aged Presbyter over the not less eager and 
zealous young convert, and he could well undertake the work 
the other had striven -to perform, but, through incompetence, 
had so signally failed, and fallen into dangerous error, The 
time had now come, when the large heart and strong mind of 
the disciple could take up the ineffectual task of the master, 
and with his knowledge and address in reading human hearts, 
fulfil it. The hand of Providence had so ordered it, that 
Cyprian should do what Tertullian could not do, from the offi- 
cial station which Tertullian had failed to occupy. 

He was a Separatist and a Heretic. We cannot deny it. 
His own writings prove it. Yet he has not been formallyso 
accounted. This is so, partly because the errors he held are so 
easily distinguished from the Catholic Truth which he records. 
They are not inseparably commingled. In his doctrinal wri- 
tings, there is little to reprehend. In his Tracts on Morals, 
ete., his tendencies come forth, very distinctly, and strongly. 
The readers of the Ecclesiastical Polity, will remember Hook- 
er’s finely discriminating criticism upon the De Jejunio. 
Partly, again, because he is only the extreme expositor of one 
main propensity of the Religious mind. If the Church will 
not grant some safe vent for the ascetic, and extreme puristic 
notions of a large part of her members, it will break out of 
itself, and with dangerous and painful consequences. That 
Tertullian believed in Montanus’s doctrine of the Hoty Guost, 
is true ; bué, he held it more through opposition, we believe, 
than from any fixed and clear comprehension of it. His errors 
were more practical, and wrong-headed, than actual heresies. 
For these reasons, it has happened, that he has not only never 
been excluded from the list of Fathers, but has, on the con- 
trary, held a high place among them. 

Our task is now accomplished. J’ uch more might well be 
said, of this master in Theology. His style might afford us 
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opportunities of criticism ; his separate works, disquisitions 
upon their probable dates ; or his Essays, upon their teach- 
ings. Tertullian is a fruitful theme. But we have only 
desired to trace out, if possible, the workings of a mind so 
remarkable as his. His power arises much from his intense 
zeal. His narrowness, his individuality, but add to it. A 
strong mind and a powerful intellect, as well-trained and am- 
ply furnished as his, are not, necessarily, narrow, nor properly 
broad. It is a separate quality of mind, that supplies sympa- 
thy, which constitutes breadth of character. His mind was 
narrowed by this want of sympathy, by inability to compre- 
hend anything beyond its own sphere of likes and dislikes. 
The truth is indeed narrow, but only by reason of its single- 
ness. But the mind that would truly receive it, must be capa- 
cious. It must have broad sympathies, it must have candor, 
Truth is as simple, and as severely beautiful, as a statue. The 
mind that contains it, must be spacious enough to permit its 
faculties to pass around it, and view its beauties and excellen- 
cies with the lights and shadows that the windows of succes- 
sive years admit. How few minds there are, that can do this! 
Tertullian’s talents were very high ; and he had capacity suffi- 
cient to set off his powerful talents. But he saw only the 
simplicity of Truth, and no more. He could not understand 
how other men could lay hold of it differently from himself ; 
and he was fanatical enough to endeavor to bend all minds, 
over whom he could gain any influence, into his own grooves of 
thought. He would have all men, by all means, Christians ; 
he would gladly give his life to effect this ; but then, they must 
be Tertullianic, not Catholic Christians. 
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Art. IIIL—LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


Letters of Life. By L. H.Sicourney. New York :—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1866. 


Tue last year has removed from earth one of the most 
remarkable women of the nineteenth century. The name of 
Sigourney has become a part of American literature, well known 
and appreciated in Europe, and a household word in our own 
country. There exists between the life and writings of this 
noble woman, a harmony so beautiful, that the very contem- 
plation of their unison seems to elevate and gladden the spirit. 
Her biography, like her books, will teach the young to improve 
with diligence their intellectual faculties ; to venerate their pa- 
rents, to study the great Author of Nature in His works, and 
to consecrate to His service the best years of earthly existence ; 
it will teach the middle-aged to perform the labors, and endure 
the trials of life’s meridian with energy and fortitude ; and the 
advanced in years, to exhibit in life’s pensive evening, that 
cheerful resignation which may well be called “ the beauty of 
holiness.” ‘To do good, and to communicate,” was the mission 
of Lydia Sigourney in this world of sin, suffering, and igno- 
rance, and faithfully did she perform this double mission. 
Many of her sex have been examples in well-doing, others have 
been ready to communicate good thoughts by their writings, but 
here are the two missions eminently combined. And may we not 
say in respect to her, “‘ many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” 

A little more than a year since was noticed, in the American 
Quarterly Church Review, the new edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
‘Past Meridian.” The revision of that work was, we believe, 
her last important literary labor. On the 10th of June, 1865, 
after a few weeks decline, she gradually sank to her rest. 
True, she was advanced in years, but her affections had not 
been touclied, nor her genius chilled by the frost of time ; age 
had not even dimmed her sight ; she read and wrote with “un- 
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spectacled eyes,” as she, with expressions of thankfulness, in- 
formed her correspondents. Her chirography, as appears in a 
letter to the writer, dated a few- short weeks before her death, 
retained its beautiful and decided character, and might be 
favorably compared with that of 1828, the date of the begin- 
ning of a correspondence, continued at intervals, until within a 
few weeks of her death, but with additional frequency and in- 
terest during the later years of her life. 

Having admitted our friendship for Mrs. Sigourney, we may 
be suspected of a blind partiality for her writings, and for this 
reason incompetent to judge of their real merits. We know 
that’ there have been severe criticisms on her style, as tautolo- 
gical and inflated, or flat and prosaic; we have heard those 
who had literary pretensions say, they could never feel an inter- 
est in her writings ; that her poetry was prosaic, and her prose 
too poetical. We confess that we have not taken upon our- 
selves the censorship of the works of Mrs. Sigourney. For 
such an office we could have no heart ; but we would the rather 
hold up the beauty of her life, character and writings, for imi- 
tation and admiration. A painter, in delineating a beautiful 
landscape, selects its best points. There may be objects within 
his circle of vision, which do not harmonize with the general 
effect, and such he passes by. 

In the fifty-six published volumes of Mrs. Sigourney, and 
contributions to three hundred different Periodicals, besides 
numberless fugitive pieces, it cannot be supposed there are no 
failures. How many of Scott’s pages painfully indicate that 
his wearied genius had folded her wing and refused to answer 
to his call! It is only mediocrity which can always keep the 
even tenor of its level course. “Yes,” and some caviller may 
say, “ Mrs. Sigourney is among that number, and her writings 
are all in much the same strain ; very good in respect to mo- 
rality, and of a religious character, but she had not genius of 
a high order.” Let us look into some of her works, for a refu- 
tation of such stereotyped criticisms. The “ Letters of Life,” 
(her Autobiography,) which have been recently issued, was 
written to be published after her death. It was, probably, 
commenced many years since, and bears marks of having rela- 
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tion to the early and middle period of her life, rather than her 
later years. 

The Autobiography is finished by her only child, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, who, with much pathos, beautifully portrays the closing 
scenes of her sainted mother’s earthly existence. As a mefe 
literary production, we are not to consider the volume before 
us but as affording an index to her life and labors. 


“My literary course,” she says, “has been a happy one. It com- 
menced in impulse, and was continued from habit. ‘Two principles it 
has ever kept in view, —not to interfere with the discharge of womanly 
duty, and to aim at being an instrument for good.” 


In 1815, Mrs. Sigourney’s first book, ‘‘ Moral pieces in Prose 
and Verse,” was published in Hartford, Conn. We had then, 
in our country, few literary women, and we well remember that 
the announcement of this book, from the pen of a young girl, 
Lydia Huntley, had a powerful influence upon the mind of one 
a few years her junior, who, for the first time, thought of the 
possibility that she, too, might write a book. Of this work, 
the author says :— 


“ Much favor was shown to this rather juvenile production ; partly, 
perhaps, from courtesy to the sex, but principally, that though its 
literary t pespgemrs> might be slender, its moral and religious tone was 
accepted as a redeeming quality.” 


Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, her generous patron, the first encour- 
ager of her literary tastes, “delighted,” so she says, “in draw- 
ing a solitary mind from obscurity, into a freer atmosphere and 
brighter sunbeam.” Those who would like to trace Mrs. Sig- 
ourney’s literary course in the order of her different publica- 
tions, are referred to her “ Letters of Life.” 

In looking over her works, with a view to critical examina- 
tion, we are led to select “Pocahontas,” one of her longer 
poems, published in 1841. We do not consider this as supe- 
rior to much that she has written, but as a fair specimen of her 
genius and versification. A visit to “the ruins of the Church 
at Jamestown, where the princess Pocahontas, the first convert 
from the heathen tribe, received the Rite of Baptism in the 
first temple consecrated to God in the Western Wilderness,” 
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suggested to the author the subject of the poem, which opens 
thus :— 


“Clime of the West! that slumbering long and deep, 
Beneath thy misty mountains’ solemn shade, 
And, lulled by melancholy winds that sweep 
The unshorn forest and untrodden glade, 
Heard not the cry when mighty empires died, 
Nor caught one echo from oblivion’s tide, 
While age on age its stormy voyage made : 
See! Europe, watching from her sea-girt shore, 
Extends the sceptered hand, and bids thee dream no more.” 


There is a peculiarity in the Spenserian stanza, which would 
have embarrassed one who was trying to write poetry. The au- 
thor was nature’s poet. In her childhood, after having been laid 
to rest, by her mother’s care, she lay awake, repeating her own 
verses. They were not simple and childlike, but large words 
came in, evincing, even then, the taste for polysyllables and 
stately expressions, which mark her writings. “It is more 
easy for me to write poetry than prose,” she said to a friend ; 
and this friend well remembers, when favored with a visit from 
Mrs. Sigourney, standing unobserved by the open door of her 
chamber, and contemplating her while composing, as she after- 
wards learned, a poem on the “ Visit of a delegation of Indians 
to the Tomb of Washington.” Could a portrait have been 
takea at that moment, it would show the classical head some- 
what inclined, the fair cheek glowing with inspiration, the 
eyes for the moment upturned, as if to catch a fleeting idea. 
For some minutes the observer watched for a pause in the com- 
position, but there was none,—the pen moved on steadily and 
without interruption ; without erasing a line or word. This, to 
one who, when moved to attempt poetry, had been obliged to 
think, to change, and to correct, was a convincing proof that 
some are born poets, and can do, without effort, what others, 
who would be poets, can never perform. 

But to return to “ Pocahontas.” From the measure of the 
verse, and peculiarity of style, we are reminded of Campbell’s 
‘““Gertrude of Wyoming,” which Scott calls, ‘‘condensed, pol- 
ished, and labored.” Campbell did indeed /abor, painfully, on 
his poem; hence the paucity of his productions. The author 
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of fifty-six volumes, gave herself little time for re-writing her 
manuscripts. Scott says of Campbell :— 


“His greatest faults arose from the labor he bestowed upon his 
poems. An author, in altering, retouching, inverting, and condensing 
his stanzas, will sometimes halt between his first and his latter mean- 
ing, and deviate into defects both of sense and grammar. In the irk- 
some task of repeated revision and re-construction, the poet loses, if we 
may use the phrase, the impulse of inspiration. His fancy, at first so 
ardent, becomes palled, and flattened, and no longer exercises a cor- 
respondent glow of expression. In this state of mind he may correct 
faults, but he will never add beauties.” 


The invocation to the new world, with which the poem of 
‘“‘ Pocahontas” commences, is continued through several stanzas. 
There is force and originality in the line,—“‘ While age on age 
its stormy voyage makes,” as in “the vision’d trance of infancy,” 
in which the Western hemisphere had lain in “cradled rest.” 
The savage life of the Aborigines is poetically described, “‘their 
cone-roofed wigwam,” their bark canoes, cleaving the glorious 
waters, and the glories of the chase. Then comes the thrilling 
call :— 

“Look up! a loftier destiny behold, 


For to thy coast the fair-hair’d Saxon steers, 
Rich with the spoils of time, the lore of bards and seers.” 


“Behold a sail! another, and another ! 

Like living things on the broad river’s breast ; 
What were thy secret thoughts, oh, red-brow’d brother, 
As toward the shores these white-wing’d wanderers press’d ? 
But lo! emerging from her forest-zone, 
The bow and quiver o’er her shoulder thrown, 
With nodding plumes her raven tresses dress’d, 
Of queenly step, and form erect and bold, 

Yet mute with wondering awe, the New World meets the Old.” 


Here is true poetic imagery. - The painter, by its aid, might 
make a glorious picture. The New World, with her queenly 
step, her savage adornment and warlike accoutrements, is seen 
going forth with imperial dignity, though with wondering awe, 
to meet the representatives of the Old World. We might criti- 
cize the third line, as deficient in euphony, in the alliteration of 
*red-browed brother,” but we like an occasional roughness of 
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sound ; the best composers in music introduce it, as giving 
more effect to melody. 

We have a spirited apostrophe to “ the flood,” (the mouth of 
the James River,) “‘ Which, like a sea, doth swell old ocean’s 
sway,” and the change of the designation of the river, from 


“The uncouth baptism of a barbarous tongue 
To take his name—the Stuart’s—first to bind 
The Scottish thistle in the lion’s mane, 
Of all old Albion’s kings, most versatile and vain.” 


We may not pause to comment upon the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Spring in the New World, and the various fortunes of 
the adventurers, in their attempts to found a Colony at James- 
town :— 


“ Yet, ’mid their cares, one hallow’d dome they rea:’d, 
To nurse devotion’s consecrated flame ; 

And there a wondering world of forests heard, 

First borne in solemn chant, Jehovah’s name; 

First temple to His service, refuge dear 

From strong affliction and the alien’s tear, 

How swell’d the sacred song, in glad acclaim. 

England, sweet mother! many a fervent prayer 

Then pour’d its praise to heaven for all thy love and care.” 


Worshippers assemble in this rude temple: 


“Who ’neath the vaulted roof had bow’d 
Of some proud Minster of the olden time.” 


The author, despite her early Puritan associations, imagines 
this Church in the wilderness to be adorned with floral offer- 
ings of the rich gifts of Nature, and exclaims :— 


“Might not such incense please Thee, Lord of love ? 
Thou, Who with bounteous hand dost deign to show 
Some foretaste of Thy Paradise above, 

To cheer the way-worn pilgrim here below ? 
Bid’st Thou ’mid parching sands the flow’ret meek 
Strike its frail root and raise its tinted cheek, 
And the slight pine defy the arctic snow, 
That even the skeptic’s frozen eye may see 
On nature’s beauteous page what lines she writes of Thee ?”’ 


The poet imagines the strange groups who at Sabbath morn 
assemble in God’s house, “ Where contrite spirits knelt, to 
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learn their Maker’s will.” The pastor, in his surplice, is “A 
holy man, of countenance serene ;” the pealing organ stays the 
savage in his chase ; he asks, “do the clouds speak,” or do the 
“ Wildering melodies” come from his father’s grave ? 


“Oft doth he muse, ’neath midnight’s solemn sky, 
On those deep tones, which, rising o’er the sod, 
Bore forth, from hill to hill, the white man’s hymn to God.” 


That conception of the first effect of the organ upon the 
savage heart,—is there not poetry in this? But the whole 
stanza must be read to appreciate its beauty of thought, and 
the harmony of versification. Pocahontas, that vision of In- 
dian loveliness portrayed by Chapman in his picture in the 
Capitol at Washington, and the heroine of early American his- 
tory, is beautifully described. Her father, Powhatan, “ that 
wily monarch, stern and old,” and the intrepid Capt. Smith, 
with the scene in which the young princess saves his life by 
exposing her own, are delineated as with an artist’s pencil. The 
history goes forward in melodious verse, and with poetical im- 
agery, until the Baptism of Pocahontas, which is touchingly 
described :— ! 


“Tn graceful youth, within the house of prayer, 
Who by the sacred font so humbly kneels, 
And with a tremulous, yet earnest air, 
The deathless vow of Christian fealty seals ? 
The Triune Name is breathed with hallow’d power, 
The dew baptismal bathes the forest-flower, 
And lo! her chasten’d smile that hope reveals, 
Which nerved the weary dove, o’er floods unbless’d, 

The olive leaf to pluck, and gain the ark of rest.” 


In a note in “ Letters of Life,” the author, in alluding to her 
Poem of Pocahontas, quotes as follows :— 


“ Sir Thomas Dale, the wise and stately Governor of Virginia, in 
his despatches to England, dated Jan. 18th, 1614, thus alludes to the 
young forest-princess :— 

‘'The daughter of Powhatan I caused to be carefully instructed in 
the Christian religion, who, after she had made good progress therein, 
publicly renounced the idolatry of her country, openly confessed the 
true faith, and was, at her own desire, baptized. She is since married 
to an English gentleman of good standing,—another knot to bind in 
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peace the stranger. She liveth civilly and lovingly with him, and will, 
I trust, grow in goodness, as the knowledge of God increaseth in her. 
Were it but for the gaining of this one soul, I should count my time, 
toil, and present stay here, well spent.’ ” 


In the closing stanza of this noble tribute to American lite- 
rature, the author breathed forth, in an apostrophe to the 
‘‘scorn’d and perish’d” race,— 


“From whose long-trampled dust, our flowers and herbage grow :” 


“JT would ye were not, from your fathers’ soil, 
Track’d like the dun wolf, ever in your breast 
The coal of vengeance and the curse of toil ; 
I would we had not to your mad lips prest 
The fiery poison-cup. nor on ye turn’d 
The blood-toothed ban-dog, foaming, as he burn’d 
To tear your flesh ; but thrown, in kindness bless’d, 
The brother’s arm around ye, as ye trod, 
And led ye, sad of heart, to the bless’d Lamb of God.” 


We have indulged in larger quotations than we intended, 
but cannot leave this poem without giving the last two pathetic 
stanzas, which should touch the hearts of all with their solemn 
appeal. Shall the negro race absorb all our sympathies, while 
we view with stolid indifference the sad condition into which we 
have reduced those whose heritage we enjoy ? 


“ Forgotten race, farewell! Your haunts we tread ; 
Our mighty rivers speak your words of yore; 
Our mountains wear them on their misty head ; 
Our sounding cataracts hurl them to the shore ; 
But on the lake your flashing oar is still ; 

Hushed is your hunter’s ery on dale and hill ; 
Your arrow stays the eagle’s flight no more ; 
And ye, like troubled shadows, sink to rest 

In unremembered tombs, unpitied and unblessed. 


The council-fires are quenched, that erst so red 
Their midnight volume ’mid the groves entwined ; 
King, stately chief, and warrior-host are dead, 
Nor remnant nor memorial left behind : 
But thou, Oh forest-princess, true of heart, 
When o’er our fathers waved destructior’s dart, 
Shalt in their children’s loving hearts be shrined ; 
Pure, lonely star, o’er dark oblivion’s wave, 

It is not meet thy name should moulder in the grave.” 
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Had Mrs. Sigourney written no poem but this of Pocahontas, 
she would have earnedan enduring fame. On this poem alone, 
her friends and admirers might fearlessly rest her claims as a 
poet. ‘‘Compare her with Mrs. Hemans?” We say, fear- 
lessly, yes! And, furthermore, that the large heart and great 
intellect of Lydia Sigourney were not the gift of the graceful 
and tender Felicia Hemans. If she were living, her generous 
spirit would offer the laurel to her sister muse, who lived to 
pursue her faithful labors, many years after she had gone to her 
rest. And such testimony did Mrs. Hemans give, while living. 
One of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems, “Lines on the Death of an 
Infant,” had, in Europe, been ascribed to Mrs. Hemans, and 
published among a collection of her works. The latter wrote 
to Mrs. Sigourney, expressing regret at this unauthorized pla- 
giarism, but assuring her that she should have been proud to 
have been the author. We may regard the one as a younger 
sister, lovely and gentle, alive to all that is most touching in 
the changeful scenes of life, with a harp responsive to Nature 
and alive to the beauties of Art; the other, as of more enlarged 
capacities, more practical as to life’s duties, a more truly Christ- 
ian poet, and no less gifted with the power of music, to touch 
the finest chords of the soul. We trust they will together en- 
joy celestial music in heavenly mansions. 

If it were our object to vindicate Mrs. Sigourney’s claims as 
a poet, we might quote passage after passage, from her various 
works, which cling to the memory. Take, for example, those 
lines which dropped impromptu from her pen, on her first visit 
to Niagara ; beginning, 


_ “ Flow on forever, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty.” 


They are lisped by childhood, and they burst forth from the 
lips of the noblest of our race, as they gaze upon that great 
wonder of Nature. Is there any better, truer test of poetry, 
than this ? ) 

We would gladly name each one of Mrs. Sigourney’s books ; 
but their number and variety forbid. The strange versatility 
of her mind astonishes us. She soars aloft, in sublime contem- 
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plation upon the character and glories of God ; and she stoops 
to the most humble theme. A fragment of cotton, or a piece 
of linen ; a stuffed owl, or a goose ; a gray hair, or a flower ; 
and the great themes of God’s Omnipotence and man’s Redemp- 
tion, all seem to find, in her thoughts, ample suggestions, and 
in her genius, appropriate language. 

Her Elegiac poetry is voluminous. Her tender sympathy 
seemed to demand expression in verse. Beloved herself by 
many kindred spirits, as they dropped away, one after another, 
from their earthly scenes, she gave to their memories the trib- 
ute of her affection in elegiac strains. But, as is often said, 
“she wrote too much for her fame.” She was urged to 
write when her heart was not interested, and her strong sym- 
pathies forbade her declining. She has given, in her Autobi- 
ography, a curious list of annoyances, to which she was sub- 
ject, from her reputation as a poet. We do not observe, in 
this collection, an instance which she once related to the writer, 
as having then just occurred, An old man, of uninteresting 
appearance, called to aska favor. He had just lost a son, 
and wanted Mrs. Sigourney to write some verses about him. 
She had no time to spare, but her ready sympathy was touched, 
and she told the petitioner to call the next day, and she would 
have something for him. In answer to some inquiries, the fa- 
ther said his son was teaching a District School at the time of 
his death. When Mrs. Sigourney read to him the lines which 
she had written, in which she fancied the pupils concerned for 
their teacher’s absence, and their distress when told he was 
dead, the truthful old man exclaimed, “‘ Why, they all knew he 
was sick.” 

We regret that Mrs. Sigourney did not write a more full 
Autobiography, though we accept her “ Letters of Life” as a 
precious bequest. We hope some competent biographer may 
engage in preparing, from her extensive correspondence, a Me- 
moir worthy of her life and labors, Her letters were uniformly 
written with as much accuracy as if for the press. They were 
peculiar to herself, literary in their character, free from gossip 
and personalities ; upon subjects, rather than persons or things. 

As a prose writer, she holds a distinguished rank. Her Let- 
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ters to the Young and to Mothers, should have a place in every 
household. Her Juvenile books are numerous and valuable for 
Sunday Schools, and for School Libraries. Her ‘‘ Past Merid- 
ian,” is a work which will prove a blessing to the class for whom 
it was designed, and whom she saw were too often neglected 
by those engaged in active scenes of life. The aged have to 
learn the lesson of neglect, and to be resigned to feeling them- 
selves of little use in the world. Mrs, Sigourney sweetly talks 
to them of various ways in which they may with dignity solace 
life’s decline. Madam Necker de Saussure had treated this 
subject feelingly, as she wrote in advanced age, and having 
long been afflicted with deafness, which cut her off from social 
enjoyments. The “ Past Meridian,” as has been said in the 
“North American Review,” “‘is much more than the ‘ De Se- 
nectute,’ Christianized. It is devotion, philosophy, and poetry, 
so intertwined that each is enriched and adorned by the assc- 
ciation.” 

The religious character of Mrs. Sigourney demands more 
than a passing notice. Her cheerful piety will solace many an 
aged traveller in life’s journey, who reads her encouraging “‘ Past 
Meridian,” with its many bright and beautiful examples of 
happy and dignified old age. Her own blessed example is now 
to be added to the precious number of those who in age have 
been graceful, lovely, and of good report. 

Lydia Huntley was born on the first day of September, 1791 ; 
she died, June 10th, 1865 ; having nearly reached the age of 
seventy-four years. Her parents were of the Congregational 
Order, and she was baptized in infancy according to their re- 
ligious tenets. From her “Letters of Life,” we learn, that 
when old enough to be permitted to wander alone in the gar- 
den, she regarded the flowers with ‘‘ wondering reverence.” The 
spirit of Poesy and Religion were even then developing them- 
selves in her soul. She watched the growth of the ripening 
fruits, and admired His goodness Who changed the hard, green 
germ of the flower into luscious berries and grapes. She loved 
the domestic animals, “ studied cat-nature like a philosopher,” 
and sought, by devoted tenderness, to develop in her favorite 
puss those capacities which, she imagined, had, through neg- 
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lect, remained dormant. Being permitted to walk into a 
meadow, she saw the magnificent “ Lobelia Cardinalis,” in all 
the perfection of its queenly beauty, and never forgot the thrill 
of rapture with which she gazed upon it. Let no grave reader 
imagine such trifles are unworthy of notice. The awakening 
of a soul to the wonders of God’s creation, is a sublime con- 
templation ; the Christian and the poet-life were in their first 
stage of development. 

At the age of three years, Lydia was put to sleep in a cham- 
ber by herself, where, after performing the offices of maternal 
love, her mother would leave her to her own thoughts, and un- 
der the watchful care of “‘Our Father in Heaven ;” confiding 
in His protection, she felt no fear. “ In this nightly solitude,” 
she says, “‘ Thought became my friend ; it talked with me, 
sometimes it brought me harmonies, and thrilled me to strange 
delight, with rhythmical words.” Among the first of her child- 
rhymes, which we remember, are the following :— 


“Oh, King of Kings! Who dwell’st among 
Angelic heralds, hear my song ; 
Inexplicable are Thy ways, 

Eternal ought to be Thy praise. 


*‘ But Criticism,” she says, “‘ came with Thought, and sat in 
judgment on her verses; she suggested changes, but the ori- 
ginal was generally preferred.” When a child, long words 
seemed to be familiar to Lydia ; but when we find that, for 
want of children’s books, she was reading Young, Addison and 
Goldsmith, Sherlock and South, with the Sermons of Matthew 
Henry, &c., we cease to wonder at the command of words 
which seem beyond the comprehension of a little child. 
Even then, as she tells us, in perusing the-religious books 
to which she had access, a sacred influence stole over her, 
“Moving to lowliness, and the love of God.” She was 
taught to venerate the sanctity of the Sabbath. Thus early 
was Divine Grace operating in the heart of one, who was chosen 
to be a “sweet singer in Israel,” whose strains of holy conso- 
lation were to be the support of many a sick and dying Christ- 
ian, and to breathe comfort into the souls of the bereaved, 
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Thus did Lydia Huntley pass the days of childhood and of 
early youth; her intellect maturing by study and reflection, as 
she advanced in years. She had literary advantages as the 
pupil of educated teachers in her native town, and she went to 
Hartford to acquire some accomplishments, with the view of 
establishing, in connection with a friend, a Girl’s School of a 
higher grade. 

When arrived at maturer years, she united with the Congre- 
gational denomination. She gives no account of any marked 
religious experience preceding this event. A child of Grace, 
as it would seem, from her earliest years, she had matured into 
a more perfect Christian, and she sought, in the way in which 
she had been brought up, to show her obedience to the com- 
mands of her Saviour. After her marriage to Charles Sigour- 
ney, of Hartford, (who was, for many years, one of the War- 

.dens of Christ Church,) Mrs. Sigourney became attached to 
the Doctrines and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
to which she proved a loving and obedient daughter. The 
beauty and solemnity of the Church Ritual, to which in her 
early life she had been a stranger, touched the finer chords of 
her responsive nature. Yet, the mind of Mrs, Sigourney was 
too comprehensive, too broad (if we may use the term) to be 
cramped by narrow views and prejudices. She venerated piety, 
under whatever name or form it appeared ; her large charity 
was as diffuse as it was warm. 

In her Autobiography, she thus gives her testimony in favor 
of the Church. ‘After her marriage, she accounted it a duty 
to conform to the mode of Worship in the Church of which 
her husband was a prominent and leading member, in the City 
of Hartford. Though attached to that form of Religion in 
which she had been educated, 


“Tt was not long,” she says, “ere I accounted this change a privi- 
lege, so impressive was the solemnity of its Liturgy, the hallowed 
beauty of its Ordinances, and its systematic commemoration of events 
in the Life and Death of our Divine Redeemer. Especially did the 
pathos of its Burial Service thrill through my soul. It soothed me to 
think that the tearful request might probably be granted, made to my 
mother when, a young child, I first heard it at the grave of a compan- 
ion; ‘ Let that same be read over me when I am dead.’” 

“When I commenced attending it,” (Christ Church,) says Mrs. 
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Sigourney, “ the Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright was, for a short time, 
our Rector, a young Clergyman of high classical attainments, noble 
elocution, and dignified manners. He was afterwards widely known 
as Bishop of New York, and author of several beautiful volumes of 
tasteful literature and piety.” 


We may add our own testimony to the warm attachment 
felt for the young Pastor, Wainwright, at that period, for it 
was also our privilege to enjoy his ministrations, and sometimes 
to visit with him the chamber of sickness and death. In the 
case of protracted disease of a young man who had been 
thoughtless and irreligious, the Pastor was seen, in his daily 
visits, carrying a basket, which contained delicacies and nutri- 
ment for the sick man. It was but a few days before the end 
of his earthly sufferings, that we were requested by Mr. Wain- 
wright to attend upon his Baptism, as a witness, and to 
rejoice with him in the hopeful salvation of a soul. 


“The successor of Wainwright, in Christ Church, Hartford,” says 
Mrs. Sigourney, “ was the Rev. Dr. N. 8. Wheaton, respected for un- 
deviating integrity, practical philanthropy, and universal knowledge. 
His earnest promptings stimulated to the erection of the present edi- 
fice of Christ Church, which had, throughout its progress, the aid of 
his architectural taste. With persevering industry he drew the ori- 
ginal design, marked out the ground plan, and superintended the de- 
tails of the work, from buttress to tower, with somewhat of the at- 
tachment of the ancient Jews for their sacred temple. After ten years 
of faithful service, he resigned our Pulpit, for the Presidency of Trin- 
ity College.” 


Respecting the successor of Dr. Wheaton, the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Smith, Mrs. Sigourney writes :— 


“ I-found both pleasure and edification from attending a weekly Bi- 
ble Class, instituted for the ladies of his Congregation, where the 
Scriptures were happily illustrated.” ° 


May other Pastors be induced, more generally, to follow that 
example, and ladies more needing instruction than did the 
learned Mrs. Sigourney, find it good for them to listen to such 
instructions ! 


“The Rev. George Burgess came tous in1833. * * * * His 
character combined exalted and tender sympathies, profound learning, 
and poetical genius, all of which were humbly laid at the foot of the 
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Cross of Christ. For thirteen years, we enjoyed his faithful instruc- 
tions, and example of the meekness of wisdom. Then he consented to 
accept the Episcopate of Maine, where his self-denying labors have 
been unremitting and intense.” 


The muse of Mrs. Sigourney, ever prompt to respond to 
sympathetic emotion, commemorated the sorrow of his people 
at their separation. 

We will refer our readers to page 286 of the “ Letters of 
Life,” for this tribute to Bishop Burgess, of which we can only 
give the last stanza :— 


“Yet ah, forget us not! though far away, 
’Neath happier skies, thy hallow’d course be run, 
Think of our vales, where sleeps the autumnal ray, 
Our placid river, sparkling in the sun, 
Haunts, where thy laurels from the muse were won, 
Hearths, where fond memories of thy friendship twine, 
Hearts, whose best hopes, beneath thy care begun, 
Shall hoard thine image, even till life’s decline, 

Still let thy prayers be ours, our grateful blessing thine.’’* 


Another of Mrs. Sigourney’s Pastors, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
-M. Clark, was called to the Bishopric of Rhode Island. It 
became the sad duty of her latest Pastor, the Rev. Dr. George 
H. Clark, to perform for her the last Offices of the Church, as 
she had said when a child on hearing the Burial Service, ‘‘ Let 
that same be read over me when I am dead.” 


“The Right Rev. Thomas Church Brownell,” we quote from her 
“Letters of Life,” “Senior Bishop of the United States, has presided 
over the Episcopal Church in Connecticut between forty and fifty 
years, and for almost the whole of that period been a resident of 
Hartford. Possessed of a clear intellect, and of the advantages of 
high education and foreign travel, his discourses and published wri- 
tings ever maintained a distinguished character. * * * * Im- 





* We little expected, when making this reference to Bishop Burgess, that before 
its publication he would have followed her who had thus portrayed his character. 
The Church mourns the loss of one of her best and ablest prelates. His modesty 
was no less marked than his talents. The writer of this Article, in 1864, wrote to 
solicit from him a contribution for the book, ‘Our Country,” to be sold for the 
benefit of the Maryland Sanitary Aid State Fair. He replied, by sending the 
touching Poem entitled, “The Old Blue Coat,” requesting that his name should not 
be given. But his name we wanted, @nd with some hesitation we ventured to beg 
still farther for this. His answer showed the kindness of his heart; “though it is 
not in the way of Episcepal writings, I will not refuse; there is nothing in the 
poem that I should be ashamed of.” He was willing to abase himself to do good. 
“Blessed are the meek.” 
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pelled, by advancing infirmities, to devolve the cares of his sacred 
Office on the excellent Assistant Bishop, the Rev. Dr. John Williams, 
he exhibits an example of venerable and pious age, which all love and 
revere. 


“ Thrice blessed is the crown of days 
Around his temple wove,— 
Who, ever in his hallow’d sphere, 
Firm in the Gospel’s Faith and fear, 
Hath kept our Master’s spirit dear, 
And ruled with peace and love.” 

In a note to her “Letters of Life,” the Author added, “This 
honored Prelate entered into the blessed rest of the Saints, on 
the 19th of January, 1865. 

In Mrs, Russell’s concluding pages, there are a few lines, so 
illustrative of the Church’s adaptedness to the wants of all, 
and of Mrs, Sigourney’s sincere devotion, that we cannot fail 
to cite them :— 


“On Sunday, May 28th, the Sunday after Ascension, she received, 
for the last time, greatly to her comfort, the Holy Communion from 
the hands of her Rector, the Rev. Dr. George Clark. At the close of 
the day, we knelt around her bed, knowing that on Earth we should 
drink of that cup together no more. . As we joined in the Hymn Tri- 
SAGION, it seemed almost as if we could hear the voice of the heavenly 
host, with whom the beloved one was so soon to worship. * * * 
On the last Sunday of her life, June 4, as she sat by the window, we 
read, at her request, the Psalter for the day, and the little poem in 
her “ Daily Counsellor,” and offered the beautiful “ Prayer for the 
Church Militant,” all of which she was able to enjoy.” 


That last Communion, in the chamber of the sick and the 
dying, with Paradise and the beatific vision so close to the 
eye of Faith, was a beautiful scene, and is worthy of the ar- 
tist’s best gift. And to behold a strong intellect and culti- 
vated taste, thus finding rest and strength in the blessed Sacra- 
ment, is full of meaning ; especially when contrasted with the 
death-bed experience of some of the most gifted sons of gen- 
ius, but where faith and hope and love were wanting. 

Among the Poems of Mrs. Sigourney which may be regarded 
as having relation to the Church of which she was, for nearly 
fifty years, a communicant, is one entitled, “The Aged Bish- 
op,—a graphic description of the scenes, at the closing of 
a Convention in Virginia, by the Venerable Bishop Moore,” 
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We cannot close this: notice of Mrs, Sigourney’s Church Poe- 
try, without introducing lier Poem upon “ The Triennial Con- 
-vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held at Richmond, 
Virginia, October, 1859.” This was, on many accounts, a re- 
markable Council. It was the last, previous to the late War. 
It had been a session of great unanimity. The members had, 
.as if moved by the Holy Spirit, agreed to send Missionary 
Bishops to the far West. A great idea had been brought to a 
practical result. The meeting was at its close, when, as de- 
: scribed to the writer by one who was present,* the “‘ Gloria in 
._Excelsis” pealed forth from the Organ, and all voices joined, 
-enthusiastically, in the “singing sca. of sound.” That band 
-of brothers were never all to meet again. Some fell on the 
-battle-field, in the War which so soon agitated the country, 
and, for a season, rent the American Church in sunder. But, 
thank God, many that witnessed that closing scene have been 
preserved, to rejoice in the re-union of the Church, and to be- 
-hold, in the Council which assembled in Philadelphia, October, 
1865, as it were,a new advent of the Holy Spirit, enabling 
men to triumph over passion and prejudice, and again to unite 
‘in the choice of new Missionary Bishops, and the Consecration 
of one, who, by God’s Providence, was restored to his country 
:and the fellowship of brethren.t Mrs, Sigourney’s delinea- 
tion of the closing scene at Richmond, might well serve for 
.that in Philadelphia. Who will say that this Poem glows 
:not with the inspiration of genius, and the enthusiasm of a 
‘true daughter of the Church ? 


“ LET ALL THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE.” 
“ They had been long in session, Bishops, Priests, 
And earnest Laymen, on the Church’s weal 
Deeply intent. The time drew near to part, 
And they, impell’d by Christian zeal, had moved 
‘To send forth Prelates toward the setting sun, 
‘That they might gather for their Master’s fold 
‘The wanderers of the prairies. 
Then there breath’d 
A blessed spirit o’er them,—grateful love 
To Him who thus their counsels ruled in peace, 





~* Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, then Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. 
+ Rt. Rev. Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee. 
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And glad obedience to the high command, , 
“ Let all the people praise Thee.” 
So they raised 

The Gloria in Ezcelsis. Every lip 
With one consent sustain'’d the melody. 
Up toward the dome the tide of music swept, 
Swelling and surging in a sea of sound, 
O’erleaping every barrier. Manhood’s tone 
Joined the sweet treble of the female voice, 
Made tremulous by tears. 

Onward it roll’d,—- 
“‘ Glory to God on high,—on earth be peace, 
Good will to men,”—the chant of every soul, 
It seem’d an echo from that holy mount 
Where seraph’s veil their faces ; for they felt, 
In the sublime emotion of that hour, 
The force of sacred music unconstrain’d 
By curtain’d gallery or artistic choir, 
Was the true heritage of every heart. 
That unbound harmony had knit their souls 
Into a mesh of rapture. There they stood, 
Fill’d with delight, and fearful of a pause. 


The glorious anthem ceas’d—yet still they stood, 
Wrapp’d in adoring silence, 

“ Let us pray.” 
And down they knelt, the bright electric chain 
Binding in unison each worshipper ; 
For hallow’d music on God’s altar laid 
The soul’s fresh incense, and with glowing thought 
Prayer touch’d that incense, and it flamed to heaven.” 

As we look upon our table, laden with works of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, (many of them with the author’s Autograph, her lib- 
eral gifts at various Anniversaries, and on the publication of a 
new volume,) we feel how inadequate to the merits of the au- 
thor is our slight sketch. Her last completed Poem, as stated 
by her daughter, in a note to “ Letters of Life,” is called ““The 
Valedictory.” It is dated May 12, 1865,—less than one 
month before her death, Do these lines denote a weakened. 
intellect or a chilled heart ? They are noble in their simpli-. 
city, and grand in idea,—the last leave-taking of loving friends. . 
Scarcely was the ink with which she wrote them dry, before 
life’s curtain fell, and Lydia Sigourney had gone from us. 
Hanging in a frame, covered with glass, before the writer, is a 
basket of Autumnal leaves and mosses, bearing the autograph 
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inscription,—“ Gifts of Autumn, with the love of L. H. Sig- 
ourney.” May we be pardoned for thus associating this pri- 
vate farewell gift with the valedictory to her friends at large : 


“ Here is my Valedictory ; I bring 
A basket of dried fruits;—autumnal leaves, 
And mosses pressed from ocean's sunless tides. 
I strew them votive at your feet, sweet friends, 
Who've listened to my song—with grateful thanks 
For favoring smiles, that have sustained and cheered 
All weariness. 
I never wrote for fame,— 
The payment seemed not to be worth the toil ; 
But wheresoe’er the kind affections sought 
To mix themselves by music with the mind, 
That was my inspiration and delight. 


And you, for many a lustrum, have not frowned 
Upon my lingering strain. Patient you’ve been, 
Even as the charity that never fails ; 
And pouring o’er my heart the gentlest tides 
Of love and commendation. So I take 
These tender memories to my pillowed turf, 
Blessing you for them when I breathe no more. 
Heaven’s peace be with you all ! 

Farewell! Farewell!” 


As we bring to a close this our labor of love, we weave a 
garland of immortelles, to lay upon the tomb of the departed ; 
it is from her own materials of elegiac verse :— 





“ Yet, when the Christian, having well discharged 
A life-long duty, riseth where no sin 
Or possibility of pain or death 
May follow, should there not be praise to Him 
Who gives such victory ?” 


“ Life’s work well done, how beautiful to rest.” 


“ There came no cloud to dim 
Her spirit’s light, when at a beckoning brief 
She heavenward went.’ 


“ Whose life was duty, and whose death was peace.” © 


“ Her epitaph is that which cannot yield 
A mouldering motto to the tooth of time. 
Man works in marble, and it mocks his trust, 
But the immortal mind doth ever keep 
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The earnest impress of the moulding hand, 
And bear it onward to a race unborn. 
—That is her monument.” 


“ Life’s sun at setting may shed brighter rays, 
Than when it rose, and threescore years and ten 
May wear a beauty that youth fails to reach : 
The beauty of a fitness for the skies,— 

Such nearness to the angels, that their song 

‘Peace and good will,’ like key-tone rules the soul, 
And the pure reflex of their smile illumes 
The meekly lifted brow. 

She taught me this,— 
And then went home.” 


The selections for our funeral wreath have been made in’ 
reference to their appropriateness to the deceased author, rather’ 
than for their poetical merit. Her fame has not been augmented’ 
by her elegiac poems; they show forth the warmth of her affec- 
tions and sympathy, and the strength of her Christian Faith. 
Their sacredness and spirituality should raise them above the 
shafts of criticism. 

Among the principal works of Mrs. Sigourney, we will name 
her ‘Letters to Mothers” and to her “‘Pupils,” many volumes of * 
Miscellaneous Poems, some of them long enough for a volume ; 
her “ European Travels,” ‘ Pocahontas,” “The Man of Uz,” 
“Past Meridian,” and “ Daily Counsellor.” Her posthumous 
work, “ Letters of Life,” is asimple wreath, crowning the am-- 
ple pedestal of her life’s labors. 
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Art. IV.—THE CHURCH AND UNITARIANISM. 

In this paper we discuss the relations of Unitarianism to 
the Church. By Unitarianism, we are to understand neither 
the Arianism of the Fourth Century, nor the Socinianism of 
the Sixteenth. The matteris of Unitarianism as developed in 
this country, and in the face of the American Church. 

In the first place, then, this Unitarianism is an effect, and, 
like every other effect, must have an adequate and logical 
cause. Its cause we understand to be Puritanism. The her- 
esy itself comprises much of the so-called religious as well as 
irreligious sentimentalism of the age. Two questions natu- 
rally present themselves for answer. 1. Why is Unitarianism ? 
2. What is Unitarianism? In answer why, we shall in meas- 
ure also answer what. These two things answered, the meth- 
ods and duties of the Church, concerning that heresy, will be 
more plain. Such is the order of this discussion. 

The so-called Protestant Reformation on the continent of 
Europe was a revolution, so far as its own limits reached,— 
universally so; and like every revolution in human practice or 
opinion, it had its passion and its peril. Its passion was, to 
free itself from almost everything, visible or invisible, that 
formed any part of the Church, against which it fought. Its 
peril was, that having thrown away the old, when it attempted 
to construct the Faith, which, at least in its surroundings, was 
to the men of the Sixteenth Century new, it would fail to 
find the Truth. It followed its passion ; and it met its peril. 

The Anglican movement was, in a better sense, a reforma- 
tion, but not a revolution. We affirm, that the Anglican 
Church under Henry, and Edward, and Elizabeth, was not the 
new Church of God, but the old Church of God in England. 
On the Continent, in sweeping, with unseemly haste, the rub- 
bish from the house of the Lord, they overthrew the house 
itself. In England, contrarywise, where careful hands, guided, 
we say, by an Almighty Hand, which followed the requests of 
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a nation’s prayers, had swept away the rubbish, the beautiful 
structure of the One Church, which is the same in all time, 
remained unharmed. This is a question of fact, between the 
men who deny, and the men who affirm. As Churchmen, we 
affirm the fact, and appeal to history. 

The Anglican movement, then, differed from the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, or Switzerland, or France, in these, among 
other particulars. 1. In affirming that there is no such thing 
as a new Church, since Christ did establish, once for all, His 
Church, which is His Body,—a visible outward establish- 
ment,—one Church, under one government of the three Apos- 
tolic Orders, with one Order of Sacraments, with one Faith, 
which, held at first so universally that men never thought of 
questioning or discussing it at the demand of heresy, asserted 
itself in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, as shaped by the 
oldest Councils of an undivided Church, to be the Faith, 
within which all Christians stand, and outside of which there 
is no salvation. 

Inspired by such sentiments, the Anglican Reformers dealt 
very cautiously with the Church of their fathers. They as- 
pired to remove what was temporal and Papal; but they did 
not meddle with what was Apostolic and eternal. In this way 
they exposed themselves to the charge of being trimmers and 
time servers, while they, in contrast to all the other Reformers, 
were simply endeavoring to follow that media via, or middle 
course, between Papacy, on the one hand, which would pre- 
serve everything, and that fanaticism, on the other, which 
would destroy everything which was not new ; a middle course, 
we say, to which they were compelled by their whole theory of 
Christ’s Church on earth. We do not forget the State-craft, 
or the personal passions of some great actors in the solemn 
trial hour of our Anglican Reformation ; but we give God 
thanks, that His Holy Spirit led Anglican Reformers to carry 
such an even afd passionless hand, in their discrimination as to 
what was, and what was not of the Church of God. 

It was a natural result of the spirit of the Anglican move- 
ment, that it taught, as a very vital and radical lesson of its 
Communion, reverence and obedience towards that Catholic 
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and Apostolic Church, whose structure it had refused to dis- 
turb in any part, and whose ancient Creeds it affirmed to be 
filled with the Spirit of God. It very naturally taught, more- 
over, that this living Body of Christ, and under Him the Sal- 
vation of the world, held in her keeping, and*at her interpre- 
tation, the everlasting Word of God, which contained the mys- 
teries of man’s redemption. 

On the other hand, the whole spirit and dogma of the Conti- 
nental Reformers were otherwise. The extremes of Geneva 
and Zurich could not be satisfied with the moderation of Lam- 
beth and Canterbury. The evident historic truth, that God’s 
Word contains all things necessary to salvation, became so far 
dissociated from all other correlated truths, that, dismembered 
from the other Articles of the Catholic Faith, and without the 
poise and balance of the whole Catholic dogma, it could not 
fail to set itself in bitter enmity against Church authority, and 
then, finally, altogether against the Anglican idza of the Church 
of Christ. The passionate, and we doubt not, honest impa- 
tience of mistaken men in our own Communion, aided in their 
zeal and numbers by the influence of Continental Reformers, cre- 
ated the schism of Puritanism. Puritanism went out from us, 
standing upon the dogma, that every soul, under God, is to 
interpret Scripture for itself, and that there never was, nor 
is, nor can be, any Church which hath the authoritative inter- 
pretation thereof. It is true, they differed from us in other 
matters; but the main question between Churchmen and Pu- 
ritans is, as to the authority and nature of the Church. Their 
dogma, above stated, was the final, essential, and most radical 
avowal of their dissent from the whole drift and dogma of the 
Church, in Ecclesiastical, as well as spiritual matters. 

It does not lie in the way of this discussion to remark upon 
the struggle which the Church maintained with Puritanism in 
England. It is sufficient to mention the fact, that when the 
men called Puritans, self-exiled, came to New England, they 
brought with them the Puritan dogma, that every man, under 
God, is to determine the meaning of Scripture for himself, 
though the Puritan practice was otherwise. That was all very 
well, so long as they were all agreed ; but, as a matter of fact, 
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when any man came among them, saying, “ Under God I have 
found Scripture to mean something else than current Puritan- 
ism,” they at once invoked Church authority to confute him, 
with a vindictiveness and an earnestness, that would have 
surprised Bonner or Laud. But, instead of the authority of 
the Church, of the Councils and Apostles, they invoked the 
learning of Cotton Mather, and the infallibility of the Cam- 
bridge Platform. Denying their own dogma, they hung or 
banished men for practising it; and, bitterly hostile to the 
Church, confirmed, by their behavior, her doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of Church authority, as the keeper and interpreter of 
Holy Writ. 

Puritanism, in this country, accomplished its destiny in two 
ways. 1. By its Eeclesiastical tyranny. 2. By its doctrinal 
Theology. Refusing to accept the Catholic Creeds as their 
Confession of the Faith, which, while they are the boundaries 
of the Faith, within which all men must stand, are Catholic 
enough to allow, and even encourage differences in non-essen- 
tials,—and without their restraint, and the deliberate poise 
which these ancient symbols would have lent them, they fell 
into those extremes of speculation, which, carried on in pro- 
fession of zeal for God’s truth, lead, finally, to the most griev- 
ous Heresy and Schism. We may adduce the current Puritan 
doctrine of the last Century, touching Grace, Regeneration, 
Election, in illustration of what is meant. Boasting to be 
wise, under the guidance of that which is written, they became 
wise above that which is written ; and they enforced a Creed 
far more colossal in mysteries than the Nicene or Athanasian, 
with an assiduity and patience which would have done honor 
to an inquisitor of the Court of Spain. 

New England Unitarianism, the mother of the so-called 
Liberal Christianity in this country, sprang, in the first place, 
from the doctrinal Theology of Puritanism ; but the move- 
ment has been always aided and abetted by the Puritan idea 
of what Christ’s Church is. When the Puritan or Calvinistic 
party had pressed their dogmas to such extremes as to shock the 
general conscience of the men of their Communion, and endeav- 
ored to make them current by an irritating display of non- 
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conforming Ecclesiastical tyranny, in the interests of Puritan 
Conformity, men said :—‘‘We stand upon the Protestant idea 
of the right of private judgment, without the aid or interven- 
tion of any Church, as declared in most of the pronwnciamen- 
toes of the Reformation. Exercising that right, and we find 
that the current theology is not in Scripture, and we reject it.” 
When conservative Puritanism (forgetting its old radicalism, 
that had reddened the fields of our Fatherland with blood, 
and rent Christ’s Church with Schism,) demanded of 
these men conformity, they answered :—“‘ There is no Church 
authority, as you yourselves have declared with regard to Rome 
and Canterbury. Have you, English Independents, or New 
England Congregationalists, an authority upon our thought, 
which, in the name of God, you have denied to everybody else ? 
Age and unity, in Faith and practice, have always their own 
reasonable authority; but you have neither.” Then they 
turned their backs upon the Puritan practice ; but they car- 
ried with them the Puritan dogma of the right of private judg- 
ment. 

The movement, known in New England Ecclesiastical history 
as the Unitarian movement, was not, as we understand it, in 
the beginning, a matter of the Unity, or the Trinity; but a 
protest against the rigor and extremity of the current or Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, touching subordinate matters. The great 
Church doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity were only 
assailed, when the enemies of Calvinism came to think how 
these immortal truths were the foundation of the errors which 
they assailed, and men that began with the rubbish, whose re- 
moval would have gladdened all men wisely good, and a task 
by no means difficult, set themselves, in their haste, to hew 
away, with the hand of flesh, the granite and imperishable pil- 
lars of the temple of the Faith. Disgusted with a monstrous 
dogma, the Unitarians rebelled against an unauthorized tyran- 
ny, and became, in Puritan eyes, both Heretics and Schismatics. 

Now Unitarianism, since its break with Puritanism, has 
developed itself with alternate ebb and flow, in ways always 
Protestant, but with more or less logic, according to the influ- 
ence of dominant minds, It has been, and is, almost impossible 
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to say, in any given year, just the point of development Unita- 
rianism has reached, from the fact that it has never received an 
authoritative and accepted definition, and because its Apostles, 
each counting their followers, have differed widely amongst 
themselves. There is not one of its leaders who is not in 
straight controversy with a large class in his Communion. It 
is both difficult to define what Unitarianism has been, and to 
prophesy what at any time it is to be. But, at present, Uni- 
tarians are divided into two classes, the Conservatives and the 
Radicals, so-called. The Conservatives, embracing all the ear- 
lier Unitarians, inspired of their religious instincts at the start, 
simply undertook to go back to a purer and broader Protest- 
antism than the Calvinism which surrounded them. Mostly 
men who had been trained from childhood in reverence for 
religious things according to Puritan standards, they had no 
idea of working aught against the piety or worship of Christ- 
ians ; and the later ultraism of their followers they would 
have regarded with aversion and disgust. But it was they 
who re-opened the sluice-ways, and then wondered at the mad 
rush of the Theologic waters. The traditions of the Conserva- 
tive school have set them this impossible task, namely, to keep 
themselves free from everything strictly Puritanic, and, at the 
same time, to preserve what they think the essentials of the 
Faith. 

Now, when one considers how the Puritans threw away 
what many men of most diverse Communions thought essen- 
tials, and that the Unitarians protested against very much re- 
tained as positive and essential in Puritan theology, it will be 
seen how difficult it was for the latter to preserve positive reli- 
gious dogmas, under the on-sweeping tides of protest and nega- 
tion. By consequence, they have been devoted, both within 
and without, to a struggle for existence on any positive grounds 
of Faith. But, within their limits, they have endeavored after 
a positive belief and practice. They affect reverence for the 
Scriptures, They declare rather what is, than what is not to 
be believed. They avoid those difficulties of interpretation 
which, on Puritan grounds, acutely harass many minds, and, 
when in doubt, give the traditional and positive belief the ben- 
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efit thereof. They emphasize the life and character of Jesus, 
as the rule and heart of Christianity. They admit their de- 
pendence on Him, their indebtedness to Him for what they have 
received and for what they are to be. Sometimes they ap- 
proach the Catholic statement of the Offices of the Redeemer. 
They cultivate the emotional and esthetical in their worship. 
They repeat those Catholic hymns of a tender piety, in a devo- 
tion, which, if it rested on the Catholic dogma, would be safe 
and blessed. In short, they often exhibit an instance of the 
beauty and tenderness of those human emotions, which, never- 
theless, lack the beauty and tenderness of the Catholic Faith, 
with its mysterious and supernatural life from God, as it flows 
in the channels-of His Son’s Church. The members of their 
Fragmentary Creed are often beautiful branches, laden with 
blossoms, but which, ungrafted into the One Vine, wither, and 
bring to pass no ripe fruitage. 

And yet, with the earlier Puritan sensitiveness to authority, 
and an hereditary aversion to Creeds, they shrink away from 
dogma, and are content to leave the most solemn matters with- 
out sharp definition. Thus they will admit that Christ had 
two distinct natures, the divine and human, being yet but One 
Person. Yet when you challenge their acceptance of the Ni- 
cene dogma, they shrink away from it. We will leave that a 
mystery, they say, and will only deny, when you thrust it in our 
face, and we cannot avoid the issue. It may be left to every 
thoughtful mind to say, whether all men who have denied the 
Church to have authority to define the dogma of the Faith, 
are not logically bound to assume that very position ; it being 
an open question, whether one in a million of those who are 
orthodox in the matter of the Trinity, would be likely, upon 
private judgment alone,—which is the Puritan claim,—to get 
out of Scripture, exactly, the Nicene statement. 

We have here, then, presented the spectacle of a body of 
professed Christians, honestly desiring to know and live the life 
as it is in Jesus, fallen into grievous error. Their error is the 
bitter fruit of their Theological parentage. The Schism of Pu- 
ritanism necessitates the heresy of Arianism. 

The seeds of Liberal Christianity were the illiberal fanati- 
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cism of the ancient men who refused to tolerate the gentle and 
Catholic sway of that Catholic Church, which, in spite of any 
temporary misstep or maladministration, is the only safe and 
quiet home of the human family. The insult offered to the 
Godhead by the Arians of New England, is the echo of the 
blow struck against God’s Church by the Puritans in Old Eng- 
land. Conservative Unitarianism is a search in the dark after 
the Catholic Church. The darkness, which is their misfortune, 
was their ancestors’ crime. They themselves are entitled to all 
that tender regret and sympathy which Christian men bestow 
on their fellow-men, when bowed down in the iron chains of old, 
but always avenging misfortunes. It may not be in human 
nature to shed tears, when we are told of the fathers eating 
sour grapes. But it is the simplest charity to deplore, when 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. Conservative Unitari- 
ans, we conceive to be entitled to the tender sympathy of 
Churchmen, on two grounds ; first, because they are the victims 
of that disorderly schism which, two centuries ago, smote the 
Church herself, until she was faint with loss of blood; and 
second, because, in fact, their attempt both was and is to search 
back after that which the Puritans had left. They have not 
found it, because their eyes are blinded by the dust of two 
centuries and a half of Schismatic living and teaching. They 
are nearer the Church, to-day, however, than any Puritan Com- 
munion around us, because truth, so to speak, being, in its 
completeness a circle, the arc of their progress back to the Cath- 
olic stand-point, is longest of any. 

This tendency of Conservative Unitarianism to the Church, 
is to be proved by a fact, made audible and visible to the whole 
theologic world in America. It is the fact of that attempt 
after the Broad Church, made by Unitarians, which provoked, a 
few years ago, so much discussion. To many minds, that at- 
tempt seemed absurd, and, indeed, it was unsuccessful. But, 
however absurd, it was a more honest and earnest attempt and 
search after Christ’s Church, than is often made in these days 
by any Communion of Dissenters. It was a cry, in the dark, 
Sor light. 

It was strictly in harmony with the Puritan idea, which is, 
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that men, by solemn consent, can create a Church anywhere, 
It was not their dogma, nor their fathers’, that the Church, 
which is high enough, and broad enough, and low enough, had 
been created once, and for all time, and besides that Church 
there is no other. The Church, of which they dreamed, was 
to be built upon the foundation of Christ and His Cross. It 
was to take Scripture for its infallible guide. Throwing away 
Calvinism and Sectarianism, it was to assert the pure lessons of 
the Gospels, as writ by Evangelist and Apostle. It was to gar- 
nish its worship with the splendors of Ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, with litanies, liturgies, symbols, and the treasures of mu- 
sic, painting and sculpture. It was to be a Church, whose 
Creed was God’s Word, and whose life was to be the indwelling 
Lord from heaven. It was such a dream as only earnest men 
of the Puritan blood can dream. Many men who dreamed it, 
watch, with aching heart, the vision dissipating as the mist 
dissipated, and the royal colors of the rainbow fade before the 
sun. A few have found, in the Catholic Church, a home al- 
ready builded, and a Church exceeding broad. 
Radical Unitarianism is something of a very different strain. 
It embraces men not afraid of conclusions, and who will follow 
from premises wherever their logic leads, though it should con- 
duct them, face to face, with universal denial. Both as men 
‘and as theologians, they have eminently the Puritan traits of 
thoroughness and fearlessness. Logically, and granting their 
premises, they are the most acute of Puritan reasoners. For, if 
a man is to interpret Scripture upon his conscience alone, what 
forbids him to interpret fearlessly? And if one man thus inter- 
prets, under its authority, what forbids another man to inter- 
pret against its authority? The Puritan says, ‘Upon my con- 
science, obeying Scripture, I interpret it to mean thus and so.’ 
The Rationalist says, ‘Examining Scripture, upon my conscience, 
{ find it to mean thus and so; and what it means is false.’ 
What can the Puritan answer? Can he say, ‘ Your conscience 
or your reason is wrong?’ That is only his reason and con- 
science set against another’s, and one has a right to balance the 
other. Can he answer ‘The Christian Church hath taught 
differently ?? Then he appeals, in his distress, to an authority 
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he has denied, by the very dogma on which the Puritan Schism 
is based. If he stands on Reason, the Rationalist meets him 
with Reason, and the question at issue cannot be settled ; for 
. there is no tribunal. Every man has a right to refuse the ver- 
dict of every individual man, since the individual is fallible. 
Who then is there to defend that ever-living and radiant Gospel 
which he loves? That glorious Bride of Christ ordained 
keeper of His words and Sacraments, venerable in her nigh two 
thousand years of spiritual nurture, garnished of her innume- 
rable priests and martyrs, sacred with the blood of countless 
sacrifices, and holy with the riches of Christ’s Cross and Pas- 
sion in her keeping,—the Puritan has flouted and denied ; and 
there are no lips but hers to answer now to Infidelity and Her- 
esy. And her words are inaudible in the Puritan atmosphere. 
The Radical Unitarian is a logical Puritan; préeminently 
logical as Unitarian. He is a Rationalist. He says, ‘ My rea- 
son is to judge everything. If my reason condemns Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, I say so, and warn men against imitating the 
Patriarchs, or approving the Jewish God.’ He says, ‘I have 
examined Christ’s words, and I find Him sometimes at fault. 
What is commendable in Him, I follow. What is not, I re- 
ject.’ Thus he puts himself above Jesus, and is wiser than the 
Scriptures. Thus he talks of an indefinite progress, and finds 
nothing higher than the human soul. In his exaltation of the 
soul, he confuses the human and the divine, and becomes some- 
times a Pantheist. Denying the authority of Jesus, he looks 
on Sacraments as superstitions, and led of himself, his view is 
bounded by his own deficiencies. It is impossible to state pos- 
itively where he stands, for he is above definition or measure- 
ment; as you cannot measure the fog, nor define the smoke. 
His dogma we best arrive at by imaging the exact opposite of 
the Catholic Faith. Into what new vagaries he may daily 
fall, no man can say. His Religion is progress, and where a 
blind man, without a guide, to whom East and West, up and 
down, are all alike, will finally reach, no one can prophesy. 
This only is plain; that the Puritan dogma of private judg- 
ment, regardless of Church authority, has brought him to this 
pass, and he only foreruns a much vaster company of victims 
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to the like heresy." By their fruits ye shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? 

Such, then, are the sources and the tendencies of the Unita- 
rian movement in America. It will be observed, in passing, 
how Unitarianism cannot well be separated from Puritanism, 
and the same remedies must be applied to both. In discussing, 
therefore, the remedies which the Church has in her keeping, 
‘to meet and remove the errors of Unitarianism,” due regard 
must be had to two things: first, the things from which Puri- 
tanism, containing, as it did from the start, the seeds of Uni- 
tarianism, revolted: sécond, the fruits which Unitarianism, 
that is to say, radical and logical Puritanism, develops. For 
if the things from which that revolt was made are unnecessary, or 
evil, they should now be removed, in conciliation of our offended 
fellow-men ; if they are not, not. Or, again, it is the part of 
wisdom to know the present state of the Puritan disease, in 
order to apply the remedy. 

In the first place, Puritanism was a revolt against establish- 
ment ; and therefore, in Puritan annals, we shall find nothing 
established. Establishment is, to-day, the béte noire of Uni- 
tarianism, from which all its Conventions and conventicles turn 
aside in disgust. Now, the establishment of the Church is a 
temple, once planned, once founded, once built. Its shape, 
and its foundations, cannot be altered. Such as it was in St. 
John’s time, it must continue to be, until that final day, of 
which St. John prophesied. If men build additions to it, as 
in the Roman heresy, like the works of men, they must one day 
perish. Only that which is established is imperishable ; and 
we say the Church was established of Jesus Christ. Around 
the idea of establishment gather the kindred ideas of perma- 
nency, security, and home. 

Puritanism, contrarywise, was a religion of tents, and not of 
the one House and Home of God. It was an idea which told 
men no#to build after the one pattern revealed in the Mount, 
but after the diverse patterns which human progress or human 
reason might desire. For, though John Robinson could write 
from Leyden to the Pilgrims :— 
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4 
« As men are careful not to have a new house shaken with any vio- 
lence before it be well settled and the parts firmly knit, so be you 
much more careful that the house of God which you are, and are to 
be, be not shaken with unnecessary novelties, or other oppositions, at 
the first settling thereof ;” 


he also spoke these words, as reported by Gov. Winslow, to 
his congregation, on their setting out for New England :— 


“T charge you. before God and His blessed Angels, to follow me no 
further than I follow Christ. And if God shouldereveal anything to 
you, by any other instrument of His, be as ready to receive it, as ever 
vou were to receive any truth by my ministry. For I am very confi- 
dent the Lord hath yet more truth and light yet to break forth out of” 
His Holy Word.”—Cheever’s Puritans, p. 165. 


They therefore tell us that a dozen men, in a dozen genera- 
tions, may create at least a dozen Churches, each of diverse 
patterns in Creed and custom. Indeed, by the logic of its own 
- idea, Puritanism can have no establishment ; for if in Puri- 
tanism anything could be established for generations, its very 
existence, so long, would create an authority over the human 
mind which reverences antiquity ; and all authority, except of 
God’s word, Puritanism denies. By a fatal necessity, there-- 
fore, Puritanism must be a wanderer without a home. Its 
sorrow is, to have nothing fixed. It is forever laying founda- 
tions, according to a plan that every day is changed. True, it 
affirms that it is wandering farther into the domain of Truth, 
and nearer the throne of God. But we ask of its three Centu- 
ries; ‘Is New England Congregationalism, to-day, the avant 
guard of Christian truth ; and has its child, New England 
Arianism, the piety to confess there is any God the Father,. 
God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, whatever fF’ 

The first question then to be asked is this ; shall that estab- 
lishment from which Puritanism revolted,*be changed, or shall’ 
it stand intact ? In answer, we observe the Unitarian status. 
Its very idea destroys establishment. It has neither established’ 
policy, Creed, nor Ritual. It has forgotten what was yester- 
day ; it does not know what shall be on the morrow. It isa 
curious and continual procession from what is unsettled, to 
what is undiscovered and undiscoverable. It professes pro-- 
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gress. It is the progress of Sisyphus, forever rolling his stone 
up hill, to have it forever return upon his own pate. 

Now, Unitarianism, besides the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, 
has one other deadly enemy. In brief, that enemy is human 
nature. And human nature desires certainty, peace, a home. 
True, human nature, in any given age, may be so inflated with 
the noxious gases of intellectual conceits, that, for a time, it 
may seem to fly, of its own strength ; but human nature has 
its own specific gravity and level, and sooner or later sinks down 
to them. Its natural level is the bosom of Jesus Christ,—its 
true life, His peace. Now Unitarianism finds no rest. On the 
contrary, its unrest increases. It is within the knowledge of 
many men, that many of its disciples crave, first of all, cer- 
tainty and peace. Shall the Church answer to their needs by 
toning down herself into a Sect, like theirs, in Ecclesiastic and 
Theologic license, and say to these who are the victims of Sect, 
‘“Come now to me.” They answer, “We are sufferers from 
the very thing you offer ; we must have something else.” It 
need not be remarked, that thus the Church would destroy her- 
self. We only notice the proof from human nature, which 
shows all such Ecclesiastical coquetry to be worse than useless. 

The first and last answer to the question, how shall the 
Church meet and remove the errors of Unitarianism, is this. 
By being herself the Church. The Unitarians will eat fruit 
very bitter. The time will come when human nature can en- 
dure no longer. They will then turn back in search of the 
bread and water, which are promised them of Jesus Christ. The 
Church offers them the bread and water, and they taste and 
are satisfied. It is very probable that Puritanism, as a body, 
has not as yet reached the measure of its. disintegration and 
denial. It is not till it has tasted the husks among the swine, 
that it will follow the true penitency as well as the true wisdom, 
which lead it back to the Father’s house. The Church, let it 
be repeated, has nothing to gain by toning herself down to the 
Puritan level. When the re-action comes, as it must, if she 
have abased her towers and battlements in the dust, the re-ac- 
tionary tides will sweep over them into the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose lofty towers, never abased, promise at least a 
safe and stable City of God. 
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It is true that this behavior will be branded as religious big- 
otry. But the fact is, that the question at issue is of such 
superior importance, that the Church of Christ is bound to 
have a fixed and inflexible solution of it. The matter is of the 
salvation of the human race. The Church finds arrayed against 
her a system wholly at war with hers. One must be wrong. 
If she is in error, let her change her front. If they, then for 
their sake, and for her own, she must remain immutable To 
profess an exclusive system ignorantly, is bigotry ; to hold it 
thoughtfully, and in the fear of God, is the only liberality. 
The Church, then, is not to vaunt herself, but to be herself. 

It follows, from what has been already said, that the Church 
cannot ignore her own authority. If she has no authority, as 
Unitarianism affirms, she should abdicate her claim. If she 
has authority, she must exercise it. Her claim is, to be keeper 
of Holy Writ, and of the Catholic Creeds; so that no man 
shall be allowed to invent, detract, or add, anything to them, 
without being guilty of Heresy. Unitarianism says, every man 
shall invent his own Creed. If right, well; if not, ill: and 
Unitarianism may well work out its own destiny. The Church 
holds out her ancient Creeds in patience. Unitarianism will go 
on its way to its fate. When, upon the strict logic of his own 
Puritan premises, the Unitarian has destroyed all dogma, and 
the pit of universal denial yawns before him, he will then re-ex- 
amine his position, as preparatory to his necessary re-action into 
a determined and immutable dogma, urged by two influences : 
first, by a certain power of Christianity, which he has uncon- 
sciously absorbed, and which renders at least the idea of Catholic 
Christianity not altogether unfamiliar to him ; and secondly, 
by that innate sense of religion which makes man, by nature, 
a religious animal, desiring and seeking a religion of some sort. 
Add to this, the contemplation of the evils which threaten 
him in his own position, and we have the measure of that force 
which compels him to the Catholic Creeds. But if now dis- 
tressed beyond measure by the evils of uncertainty and doubt, 
he determines to change his Theological position,. will he turn 
to any Sect which teaches that individualism of opinion, which 
has been to him the spring of all his confusion ? Will he go toa 
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_ body, which tells him ‘ Inquire for yourself, without guidance ?’ 
He answers, ‘I have done that, and it has brought me to this. 
I am sure that the exercise of individual reason alone destroys, 
finally, all Faith. If there be any Faith possible for mankind, 
it must be a Faith preserved, transmitted, witnessed to, 
throughout the ages. It does not matter under what guide I 
follow the path that ends in utter negation. I must believe, 
since Faith is the essence of Religion ; I feel I was made to 
have a Religion.’ What is the Catholic Church to do ? Sim- 
ply to offer him the Catholic dogma, without limitation or 
concealment. It is his only refuge. It is the men who have 
been lost upon the most turbulent seas, who most devoutly 
return thanks for the land ; and every voyager desires finally 
to return to port, though many miss it. 

It is a part of the same idea which we remark, when we 
affirm, moreover, how the Church must display her Unity ; not 
only the Unity of Truth, but, also, the Unity of her organic 
life. Now, Unitarianism, as well as Puritanism, in all its 
stages, affirms its search to be after God’s truth ; and the her- 
esy which we discuss has always rested upon an honest, but 
bewildered aspiration after the Truth. It cannot, and should 
not be denied, that the Puritan mind has been a diligent 
searcher after Truth ; but it is a search whose failure was de- 
cided at the start. For it started on that path without a guide, 
in which, God had affirmed by Revelation that no man could 
travel safely without a guide, and over which He had set a 
guide,—the Church. Now the Church maintains her Unity of 
Truth in two ways. She sets up her limits of Faith in her 
Creeds, and she says that beyond these nothing is of binding 
authority. Thus she has been always more moderate in meta- 
physical speculation than the Puritan, who, in fact, as seen 
from his Creeds, has always demanded assent to dogmas more 
minute and subtle than those of the Church. The Church 
has her mysteries, which, she says, are the proper objects of 
Faith, and she does not undertake, authoritatively, to explain 
them. 

But the Puritan, confusing the domain of Reason and the 
domain of Faith, in the exercise of Religious Rationalism, has 
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often demanded, for those speculations which he eorisidered ex- 
planations of these mysteries, the binding authority of a dog- 
ma. In this he offended, of course, against that law of Cath- 
olicity, which rules that, while men are to stand within its own 
statements, they are not to be compelled to go a step beyond 
them, and accept personal or temporal explanations as parts of 
the Faith ; knowing very well, that the more minute the Articles 
of Faith are, the greater the number who must be forced outside 
them, and knowing, also, that her Articles, as from the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, have the true mean between too much 
and too little,—the Scylla and the Charybdis of Puritan The- 
ology. Puritanism, in fact, by its un-Catholic over-statement 
of doctrine, drove men into Unitarianism. Now, its opposite 
laxity invites the same heresy, and extremes are likely to meet, 
It may be affirmed, that, with the moderate statements in vogue 
which the Church puts forth, touching Election, and its kind- 
red topics, the heresy of New England Unitarianism would 
have been impossible. 

Besides, the Church insists on her Organic Unity, as pre- 
requisite to the Unity of Truth. In the Puritan Economy, 
the army of the Cross is but an array of skirmishers, fighting 
against error in a very loose and undisciplined fashion. The 
Church, with closed ranks, and undivided legions, either presses 
against the lines of sin, with undivided weight, or withstands its 
onsets, with closed and serried ranks. If we look upon the 
Church, as a body set to discover Truth, which is the Puritan 
plea, her superiority is still more marked, For in Puritanism, 
one man finds a constellation in the North ; and another man 
finds another in the South, and each regards his own discovery, 
and there are none to tell him of the others; But the brother- 
hood of the Catholic Church has one heart, that feels all dis- 
coveries, And when she looks out upon the great firmament 
of Truth, and with the eyes of her children looks North; 
South, East and West, and one cries, ‘ Behold a constellation 
here,’ and another cries, ‘ Behold another here,’ her one heart 
sees all ways, and her cycle of Catholic Truth becomes com- 
plete. There is no Unity of Truth without organic Unity, and 
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the aspiration of Unitarianism is for both. It was that aspi- 
ration, indeed, which broke with Puritanism. 

It is a part also of the duty which has been already noticed, 
that the Church should reveal herself as an historical, trans- 
mitted Church. Now, in practice, every Puritan Church, in 
its isolation, begins and ends with itself; a plant that lasts 
through its season, a Church of days and hours. But when a 
parish of the Church perishes, it is a leaf fallen from the Vine, 
and the Vine maintains its life as-ever. The aspiration of 
human nature is for permanency, and men judge of what shall 
be, by what has been. It is the current, popular opinion, that 
our Church began in the uncleanly lusts of Henry VIII., and 
the arguments against us are based on that premise, which, if 
true, is clearly fatal to us. The Church is to show that she 
runs back, in an unbroken organism, to Jesus Christ ; that she 
is the Church of St. Jerome, and Augustine and Cyprian; and 
her heritage, the glories and the fruits of eighteen Centuries 
of Catholic living. She is to show this, not in words, but in 
her acts. She is to be the Catholic Church in her dogmas and 
her practices, She must love antiquity, for hers is the anti- 
quity of the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that she is to show herself as 
the Catholic Church. Now Catholicity is not merely a ques- 
tion of time or space, as, for instance, that the Church exists 
everywhere, and always, but the highest Catholicity is, Catho- 
licity of adaptation. The Church must provide for the spirit- 
ual needs of the human race, As has been already shown, she 
must restrain the human mind, ani yet leave it free by the 
distinctness, and yet: limitation of her dogma, But she must 
also provide for all the circumstances and needs of the human 
race. If there were a class or condition of mankind that she 
was incapable of reaching, in a degree at least, she would 
cease to be Catholic. She must, therefore, seize upon all the 
faculties of the human soul, in order to subordinate them to 
God. Therefore, by her music, her robes, her pictures, and 
her architecture, she must appeal to the esthetic nature of 
mankind! In this at least the Romish Church is Catholic. 
The trouble with Puritanism in its administration is, that it 
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has always refused to take human nature as God made it; and 
for creatures who had eyes, gave them nothing to see ; and for 
creatures who had ears, gave them chiefly sermons to hear. 
Within her Canons and Creeds, and the rule of common sense, 
the Church must picture and sound forth, and set before the 
eyes and ears of the world, that invisible doctrine which is easi- 
est understood, of most men, through visible forms. The the- 
ory of the Church commits her to forms, and visible and audible 
methods, outside Sermons or Prayers. 

But the more vital Truth, which lies deeper than forms, is her 
ects. Now, there can be only two logical theories about Christ’s 
Church in this world ; the Catholic theory, which affirms that 
God hath given the world to her supremacy, and that she is 
the first of things ; and, second, the common, Protestant idea, 
that she is an accident among things. And, that she is the 
foremost of powers the Catholic declares, upon the ground 
that she has been put in charge of the human soul, which is 
the most valuable of created things. She professes no rule 
over temporal things. She does not own the king’s crown, 
though her holy oil, that sanctifies it, is its glory, and its dig- 
nity ; but she claims to be above the king’s heart and life, be- 
cause that hath been entrusted to her by the King of kings. 
She presents, therefore, the spectacle of the utmost poverty, 
and the utmost majesty. Living upon the alms of the Faith- 
ful, it is she alone that authorizes wealth, and holds the untold 
treasures of the Holy Ghost. Submitting to all governors, 
she is above them all, in her domain of redemption, which she 
offers the race in Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, her duty to 
educate the human soul for its destiny. The souls of the world 
belong to her in Jesus Christ. She is eminently, therefore, a 
Church of philanthropy. She must educate the ignorant, raise 
the fallen, comfort and alleviate poverty and misfortune, of 
every order. It is the boast of Unitarianism, to be eminently 
philanthropic, and heresy sneers at the Church, in this age and 
land, as lacking interest in human needs. But the Church, 
regarding every soul as purchased by the priceless blood of 
Jesus Christ, has, in the dogma of the Atonement, the very 
root of the truest and most unwavering philanthropy. The 
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Unitarian, indeed, possessed of Puritanism, affects the radical 
and materialistic fashion of political legislation in his reforms, 
and will reach, if needs be, his point through anarchy. The 
Church, in a contrary way, undertakes to remove everything in 
a peaceable reformation, and to purify the human heart, which 
is the fountain of good and evil. If she purifies the heart, the 
ghastly tide of intemperance ceases to flow. If she lodges 
brotherly love in the nation’s soul, the chains fall, the oppressed 
go free. Puritanism is, sans culotte-ism, in Church and State. 
The Church is, Legitimacy and Reform. 

To conciliate, therefore, to ourselves the philanthropic Uni- 
tarian, it is necessary to show him how the very idea of the 
Church is philanthropy, founded on a more immutable basis 
than his own ; and that the Church lives her philanthropy. It 
is not by crying ‘ We are the Church’, but by bearing the pious 
and philanthropic fruits which the Church commands us, that 
we shall conquer the Protestant world to One Fold. It is thus, 
with prayer to God to establish, in our day, the Catholic Truth 
among all men, that these suggestions have been offered, con- 
cerning “The adaptation of the Church to meet and remove 
the Errors of Unitarianism.” 
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Arr. V.—THE BEARING OF ARMS BY CLERGYMEN. 


The Constitutions and Canons of the Holy Apostles, &c. New 
York: 1848. 8vo. pp. 496. 


By the uninterrupted legislation of the country, down to 
the 24th of Feb., 1864, both by the States and by General 
Congress, the Clergy of all denominations have been exempt 
from bearing arms. 

Under a supposed emergency during the late War, we find 
the following, (Sec. 17,) in the Militia Bill, approved Feb. 24, 
1864: 

“That members of Religious Denominations who shall, by oath or 
affirmation, declare that they are conscientiously opposed to the bear- 
ing of arms, and who are prohibited from doing so by the Rules, Ar- 


ticles of Faith and practice of said Religious Denominations, shall, 
when drafted into the Military Service, be considered non-combatants.” 


The old Law, under which the Clergy were exempt, was that 
of Feb. 28,1795. Under this, they were exempt uncondition- 
ally, but under the new Law of 1864, two conditions are im- 
posed :—Ist, that the Cleric drafted be “conscientiously op- 
posed to the bearing of arms ;” and 2dly, that he be “‘ prohib- 
ited from doing so, by the Rules, Articles of Faith and prac- 
tice” of his Communion. 

The former of these conditions of exemption, being purely 
personal, can be met only by the individual by and for himself, 
and therefore is not proposed for discussion here ; although, at 
the same time, it is intimately connected with the one in hand ; 
for the question will arise, whether, if it can be established 
that Clergymen are “ prohibited by the Rules, Articles of Faith 
and practice” of their Denominations, they can be otherwise 
than “conscientiously opposed to the bearing of arms,” in face 
of those “ Rules, Articles of Faith and practices.” Ifa Cler- 
gyman’s Communion prohibit so and so, is he not to be “ con- 
scientious” about heeding the prohibition? If that prohibi- 
tion be against bearing arms, does not that settle his conscience 
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(so long as he remains in his present Communion) on the ques- 
tion of arms-bearing ? Is there any way of avoiding the di- 
lemma, but to sever his official connection with the body ? 
Further than these incidental remarks, we have nothing to do 
with the first of the conditions mentioned in the Act, and 
therefore leave it. 

In England, both by Civil and Common Law, Clerics are 
free from military service :— 


« And be it enacted, that no peer of this realm * * * nor any 
Clergyman * *® * shall be compelled to serve, personally, or pro- 
vide a substitute to serve in the Militia.” [An Act to explain, amend 
and reduce into one Act of Parliament, the several laws now in being 
relating to the raising and training the Militia, within that part of 

‘Great Britain called England: 2d Geo. III., ch. 43. Pickering’s 
Statutes, Vol. xxv. p. 118.] 


This Act, expiring by its own limitation in seven years, was 
made perpetual, by 9th Geo, III., ch. 42, 

And so by Common Law. One clause of Magna Charta 
reads :— 


“We have granted to God, and have, by this present Charter, con- 
firmed for us and our heirs forever, that the Church of England shall 
be free, and shall have all her whole rights and liberties inviolable.” 


Lord Coke, commenting on this passage, expressly says, that 
exemption from military duty was among the “ rights and lib- 
erties” enjoyed immemorially by the Church of England. 
Says he :— 

“It appeareth that this was the ancient Common Law and custom 
of England, and had a sure foundation, Nemo militans Deo, implicet 
-se negotiis secularibus, ut ei placeat cui se probavit. Ecclesiastical 
_— have this privilege, that they ought not in person to serve in 

ar.” [Inst. Vol. L., cap. i., p. 3.] Bishop Gibson is authority to 


the same point :—*“ Rules of Common Law: a Clergyman may not 
be compelled to serve in the wars in person.” [Codex, p. 14.| 


Before the Norman Conquest, the Clergy were free from all 
military service; and after it, there was but one case in which 
the liability of a Cleric to bear arms could occur. In case the 
tenure of a feudal tenant was that of military attendance in 
the wars, then, even in case the tenant were a Clergyman, he 
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was bound to furnish or sustain the prescribed number of 
troops for his superior. Says Robertson :— 


“When the feudal relations were fully established, a Bishop was 
bound, as a part of his duty towards his suzerain, to lead his con- 
tingent to the field in person, and it was only as a matter of special 
favor that a dispensation from this duty could be obtained. The cir- 
cumstances of the time, indeed, appeared, in some measure, to excuse 
the warlike propensities of Bishops, who might think themselves jus- 
tified in encouraging their flocks, even by their own examples, to resist 
such determined and pitiless enemies of Christendom as the Saracens, 
the Northmen, and the Hungarians. Some prelates distinguished 
themselves by deeds of prowess, as Michael of Ratisbon, who, after 
losing an ear, and receiving other wounds in a battle with the Hun- 
garians, was left for dead on the field. While he lay in this condition, 
a Magyar fell on him, with the intention of despatching him, but the 
Bishop, ‘being strengthened in the Lord,’ grappled with his assailant, 
and, after a long struggle, succeeded in killing him. He then, with 
great difficulty, made his way to the camp of his own nation, where 
he was hailed with acclamations, both as a priest and a warrior, and 
his mutilation was henceforth regarded as an honorable distinction.” 
| Vol. II., ch. viii. Ch. His.| 


So, also, the same in a note, p. 473 :— 


“The Saxon Chronicle, and Florence of Worcester, under A. D. 
1056, give an account of a warlike Bishop of Hereford, Athelstan, 
who was slain in battle by the Welsh, with some of his Clergy.” 

Instances might be multiplied, both of service rendered un- 
der feudal compulsion, and also voluntarily. But multiply 
them as we may, the question of the sense of the Church is 
not touched thereby, in face both of her express legislation 
upon the subject, (as we shall see further on,) and of the ex- 
ercise of severe discipline, (as we shall also see,) to which she 
felt it her duty, in certain cases, to resort. 

In France, the same respect has been shown to the Spiritual 
Office of the Clergy. In 803, at the Parliament of Worms, 
in answer to a petition from the people, that their Clergy, who, 
it seems, had come to be so forced, might not continue to be 
forced ta render military service, the emperor, Charlemagne, , 
gave them this assurance :— 

“ We do ordain, that no Ecclesiastic shall join the army, except two 
or three Bishops, chosen by the others, to give the benediction, preach 
and conciliate * * * * with them some chosen Priests * * * 


but these shall carry no arms, neither shall they go to battle, nor shed 
any blood.” [Ham. Ch. His., p. 150.] 
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This not only not compels, but forbids. Elsewhere we find 
the same regard to their Spiritual Office. 

Even among the heathen, we find traces of this same respect 
for their priests. We read in Plutarch, (Life of Camillus,) 
that there was an ancient Law among the Romans, “ that their 
Priests should be exempt from military service, except in case 
of invasion from the Gauls.” This exception, in the case of a 
Gallic invasion, arose, we know, from their well-founded dread 
of that fierce people. This exemption from military duty was 
founded upon two grounds :—Ist, the manifest inconsistency 
between the shedding of blood, and their high spiritual calling, 
as Ministers of God and Stewards of the mysteries of Christ ; 
and 2dly, the interference, which the discharge of any laborious 
secular office would have with the duties for which they were 
especially set aside,—Cleric, Kanpoc, lot, portion, God’s portion, 
chosen for His especial service. Accordingly, we find Ecclesias- 
tics excused from various other secular callings, besides that of 
bearing arms. Says Gibbon, speaking of a very early period 
of the Church’s life, ‘‘ the whole body of the Clergy * * was 
exempted from all service, private or public, all municipal 
offices, and all personal taxes and contributions.”* 

But, it was mainly for the first of the above reasons, that 
the Clergy were not compelled by Civil Law, and as we shall 
see, were forbidden by Ecclesiastical, to bear arms. Says Rid- 
dle [Manual Christian Antiq., p. 299.] : 


“The maxim, Ecclesia non sitit sanguinem, Was always recognized 
by the State.” 


Let us now come more immediately to the question in hand. 
Are the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States of America, “ prohibited” by her “ Rules, Arti- 
cles of Faith and practice” from bearing arms? For, by the 
decision of the Provost Marshal General, to whom was referred 
the question by the Secretary of War, during the late war, 
whether or not the phrase “religious denominations,” in the 
Act of Congress, included the Episcopal Church in the United 





* Vide Hallam’s Middle Ages, for the height to which this privilege rose in the 
12th century, and the centuries just before and after it. 
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States, the Clergy of the Church are officially brought within 
the meaning and scope of the Statute. He says :— 

“I understand the term, religious denominations, used in Sec. 17 
of the Act approved Feb. 24, 1864, to include the Episcopal denomi. 
nation, and to exempt the members of that denomination who shall 
by oath or affirmation declare that they are conscientiously opposed 
to bearing arms, and who shall establish the fact that they are pro- 
hibited from doing so, by the Rules, Articles of Faith and practice of 
the Episcopal denomination.” . 

Happily the question is practically at rest, and we hope 
forever, by the cessation of the recent War; still the sense of 
the Church may be stated all the same as if the question was 
yet an open one, and as the law which tenders her Ministers 
only conditional exemption is upon the Statute book, and 
likely to remain there, it may again be, and how soon we know 
not, a practical question. 

It may be to be regretted that the branch of the Church 
Universal to which we belong has no express Canon on the 
point ; though the less so, when we reflect that her silence is: 
scarcely less significant than her words would be, since it arises, 
beyond all doubt, from her belief that express words are not 
needed in a matter, in which her sense is so strongly shown in 
indirect and collateral ways, and in which the sense of the 
Universal Church, whose rules and Canons, where not acttally 
modified or abrogated by her, she recognizes as binding upon 
herself, is shown by clear and distinct legislation. So greatly 
was this want felt, that, at the General Convention of 1862, a 
Canon was actually provided to meet it, but failed in the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, under an attempt to amend. 
And we presume that the want of action by the last General 
Convention, in the same direction, was the result of its noble 
conservatism, and thoughtful and commendable caution. 

To the law, then, and to the testimony. 

I. In the first place, the prohibition to bear arms may be 
established by the common opinion, notoriously existing, pub- 
licly taught, and clearly authorized, of the Church. For this 
we must turn, (a) to the best Church writers of established 
reputation and received authority among us, and (b) to her 
public Liturgical Service. 

VOL. XVIII. 50* 
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(a.) Bingham, where he treats of “some impediments of 
ordination,” says :— 


“Thus to instance, in a few particulars, the military calling, (under 
which, as I have showed in another place, were comprehended, not 
only the armed soldiery of the camp, but also all officers of the Em- 
peror’s palace, and all apparitors and officials of judges or governors 
of provinces,) I say, the military calling, in this comprehensive sense, 
was reckoned inconsistent with the duties of the Clerical life, because 
the men of this vocation were tied by the laws to the service of the 
empire, and therefore both the law of the Church and State forbade 
the admission of them into any order of the Church; and if they were 
admitted, by fraud or mistake, they were liable to be deposed and re- 
turned to their ancient service.” 


Says Robertson, speaking of the Frank Bishops, “it was 
enacted that the Clergy should not carry arms.” And a little 
further on,— 


“In England, also, the Clergy were disposed to bear arms, as a 
right belonging to their freedom, and Canons were passed to restrain 
the practice.” 


(b.) Now, let us examine the public Liturgy of the Church. 
Here the Church speaks as distinctly as before. In the Bish- 
op’s addresses to the Candidate for the Priesthood, in the 
Church’s ‘form and manner of ordering Priests,” she says to 
them, through the lips of the Bishop,— 


“ Consider how studious ye ought to be in reading and learning the 
Scriptures, and in framing the manners both of yourselves, and of 
them that specially pertain unto you, according to the rule of the 
same Seriptures ; and for, this self-same cause, how ye ought to for- 
sake and set aside, as much as ye may, all worldly cares and studies.” 


In the questions which follow, She directs the Bishop to ask :” 


“Will you be diligent in prayers, and in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the same, lay- 
ing aside the study of the world and the flesh?’ Answer, “I will 
endeavor so to do, the Lord being my helper.” 


The spirit of the present Consecration Service for Bishops, 
although the detter is wanting, is, manifestly, to the same point. 
If it is needed that the Priesthood shall exclude itself from 
secular cares, is it not that the Episcopate should, with its 
higher and more absorbing duties ? Because the letter is want- 
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ing, then, in the Service for the higher Order, does it follow 
that the spirit is? Is not the animus reflected upon this from 
the Service for the lower Order ? 

Of Deacons, the question may not be quite so clear at first 
sight, for they have but partly assumed the duties of the Altar. 
But all doubt will disappear on short reflection, and from these 
(among other) considerations: Ist, they have duties to per- 
form, which would be sorely hindered by the obtrusion of oth- 
ers not proper to them: 2dly, now that the Diaconate has be- 
come, by custom, no longer, in any degree, a permanent Order, 
save in name, but merely a stepping-stone to the Priesthood, 
their progress to the higher Order would be obstructed, if not 
actually prevented. Besides, in the third place, that, although 
there is no express clause on the subject in the Ordination 
Office for this Order, the ancient Canons, as we shall see, in- 
clude them with Bishops and Presbyters, in all cases in which 
legislation has been had against the bearing of arms by the 
Clergy. 

If we reason against applying the sense of. the Church to 
the Diaconate, because there is no express verbal applica- 
tion of it by the Church herself, in her Office for the Ordina- 
tion of Deacons, we should have to reason against applying it 
to the Episcopate itself, for there is no express verbal applica- 
tion of this sense, in the Office of Consecration. True, in the 
medieval Ordinal, we find the total surrender of all secular 
things, not merely implied, as in the reformed Ordinal, but 
actually stated. ([Interrogatio ; Vis semper esse divinis nego- 
tiis mancipatus, et a terrenis negotiis vel lucris turpibus esse 
alienus, quantum te humana fragilitas concesserit posse ? 
Respon.: Volo.] And, if it be argued that this fully supplies 
this deficiency in the modern Ordinal, we admit it; and we 
only turn his own weapon upon the party, when we point to 
the ancient Canons of the Church, (which include Bishop, 
Priest, and Deacon in the same category, when they forbid the 
use of arms,) as supplying that same deficiency in the Office for 
Deacons. . 

We have been thus full in regard to the lowest Order, be- 
cause we have lately seen a letter of one of our Bishops, in 
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which the position of the Church about this Order was con- 
sidered not quite so clear as her position concerning the other 
two. And yet this same Bishop would be the last to deny the 
force of the Ancient Canons of the Church, and, among these, 
we find those which mention and forbid Deacons, by name ! 
Would it be going too far, to claim the sense of the Church, 
as reaching even Candidates for Holy Orders ? In a petition 
to Congress, signed by all the accessible Bishops but two, and 
now on the records of that body, we find this language :— 


“Itis proposed, we understand, &c. The effect of this, * * * * 
would be, to subject all Clergymen, and Candidates for Holy Orders, 
to the necessity of bearing arms, * * * * This necessity is at vari- 
ance with their fundamental duties and vows as Ministers, and Siu- 
dents for the Ministry of the Prince of Peace, &c., &c. 

II. In the second place, the prohibition is established by 
express legislation. This legislation is our Common Law ; the 
Ancient Canons of the Church, 

The earliest legislation extant upon this subject, is the 83d 
of the Apostolical Canons ; or, as divided by Cotelerius, the 
74th. Bishop Beveridge fixes the date of this Canon at the 
end of the Second, or the beginning of the Third Century. 

“ Let a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, who shall serve in the army,* 
and who affects to retain both his place under the Roman Emperor 
and the Sacerdotal office, be deposed. The things of Ceasar belong 
to Cesar, and the things of God to God.” 

We find the prohivition, though not stated in express terms, 
as in this Canon, undoubtedly implied much earlier than this, 
in the 7th Apostolical Canon, which provides that no Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon, shall undertake any secular employ—[seecu- 
lares curas, Koopu:xac gpovridacg upon pain of being deposed. Again, 
the same intense prohibition in general terms, the major inclu- 
ding the minor. 





“The Greek is, ¢rpareca. The word stratia is Latinized militia, and the trans- 
lation of the words is a matter of dispute. Says Gothofredus, “ militie appella- 
tione, hoc evo, omne officium et obsequium publicum, dictum est.” Says Bing- 
ham, (Christ. Antiq.,) referring to this, ‘‘Balsamon and Zonaras take this Canon to 
mean only the prohibition of holding military offices, because it uses the word 
¢tpareca, but Ihave showed from Gothofred, and others, that the words are used by 
the Romans to denote all kinds of secular offices, as well civil as military.” Let it 
be, then, either way; if it means particularly and specifically the military office, 
it is as final and conclusive as words can make it; if it means, in general terms, 
all secular offices, it only intensifies the prohibition, by including all others as well. 
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So, also, in the 81st Apostolical Canon :— 


“ We have before charged, that a Bishop, or Priest, should not enter 
into places of civil life, but let him be always at leisure to do his Ec- 
clesiastical duty.” 


The 7th Canon of Chalcedon reads :— 


“We have decreed, that those, who have been once enlisted among 
the Clergy, do not enter upon any military or worldly office.” 


Coming, now, to a more stringent Canon, by the 1st Coun- 
cil of Toledo, (A. D. 400,) we find, that, in the sense of the 
Church, though a person in military life had never actually 
shed blood, yet, as by entering upon that life he had become 
liable to do so, under orders, he was not a fit subject for Ordi- 
nation :— 

“Si quis, post baptizmum militaverit, chlamydem sumserit, aut 


cingulum, etiamsi graviora non admiserit, si ad clerum admissus fuerit, 
diaconii non accipiat dignitatem.” 


The Epistles of Innocent (A. D. 402) go to the same length ; 
‘ne quispiam, qui post baptizmum militaverit, ad ordinem 
debeat clericatus admitti.” 

So, also, “Si quis, post remissionem peccatorum, cingulum 
militiw seecularis, habuerit, ad clericatum omnino admitti non 
debet.” 

The Canons of the Church of England, which, according to 
the best Canonists, are binding upon the Clergy of our Church 
in foro conscientiae, are to the same point. The 76th of 1603 
prohibits a person, once admitted to Orders, to relinquish them, 
or to use himself at all as a layman. 


“ Nullus in Ciaconi aut presbyteri ordinem, semel admissus quovis 
deinceps tempore ad eodem volens recedet, nec in vite suae instituto 
pro laico se geret.’’—(Cardwell’s Synodalia.) 


Another of these (1571) holds the same decided terms. 
“Semel autem receptus in sacrum ministerium, ab eo imposternum 


non discedet, nec se aut vestitu aut habitu, aut in ulla vite parte 
geret pro laico.” 
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So inconsistent, we may add just here, was the use of arms 
in the eyes of the Church, with her peaceful mission, that 
there soon grew up the custom of the laying aside by the laity 
of their arms, when coming beneath the roof of the Sanctuary. 
Even Kings and Emperors paid this respectful tribute to the 
place, (doubtless from the universal opinion of the Church, 
which prevailed on the subject now in hand,) “thinking it 
indecent,” says Bingham, “to appear in their regalia in the 
presence of the King of kings, or to seem to want arms and 
guards when they were under the peaceable roof of the Prince 
of Peace.” Even the right of sanctuary, in the progress of 
this delicate reverence, was lost by flight with arms. Of 
course, this does not touch the matter in hand, further than to 
show the opinion of the Church concerning the inconsistency 
of the two callings. Another one of these little points is, 
that the First Council of Mascon forbids even the wearing of 
arms. If he cannot wear, how can he bear ? 

We may now here add some passages to the point, from the 
“excerptions of Ecgbriht,” Bishop of York in 734, which, 
although without Synodical sanction, bear materially upon the 
matter of this Article. 


“That none, who is numbered among the priests, bear military 
arms.” (Can. 17.) “By these and many other examples, it is 
declared that the Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, or Monk, should bear no 
arms in battle.”—(Can. 160.) (Johnson’s Eccl. Laws, Vol. I.) 


And again: the 13th, from the Legatine Canons at West- 
minster, passed by a Provincial Council, during the vacancy of 
the See of Canterbury, A. D. 1138, by Alberic, Bishop of 
Ostia, at which were present 18 Bishops and 30 Abbots, reads, 


“It is ridiculous for a Clergyman to carry arms and fight in wars,” 
&c. (Jobns. Eccl. Law, Vol. 2.) 


The 11th, of ‘ Archbishop Richards’ Canons,” (A. D. 
1175,) says :— 


“Let none who would appear to be Clerks, wear or bear arms, or 
else be degraded.” 
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The 4th of the ‘ Legatine Constitutions of Othobon,” (A. 
D. 1268,) “de Clericis arma portantibus,” says :— 


“ Whoever, being an ordained Clerk, does ipso facto incur excom- 
munication.” (Vide Bish. Gibson’s Codex, p. 185) 


Paul of Samosata, in 272, having been found guilty of her- 
esy, and of having violated the Canons, by betaking himself 
to secular cares and affairs, was deposed and excommunicated. 
Besides the “ spurious and corrupt doctrines” which the judg- 
ment of the Council alleges against him, is the other charge: 


“Wishing rather to be called a Magistrate—ducenarius—than a 
Bishop.” ‘ We have been compelled” (Eusebius p. xxx) “ to excom- 
municate this man who sets himself up in opposition to God, and is 
unwilling to yield; and to appoint another Bishop in his place.” 

“In 744, Gerold, Bishop of Mentz, was slain in a warlike expedi- 
tion against the Saxons. His son, Gewillieb, was consecrated to the 
See, and, in the following year, accompanied the Mayor of the Palace 
to war, with a resolution to avenge his father’s death. He discovered 
the Saxon by whose hand it had been caused, and, while the Frank- 
ish and Saxon armies were encamped on opposite banks of the Meuse, 
invited him to a conference in the midst of the stream. The two 
rode into the water, and, at their meeting, the Bishop stabbed the 
Saxon, an act which was the signal for a battle, in which the Franks 
were victorious. Gewillieb returned to his See, as if he had done 
nothing inconsistent with his Episcopal character ; * * but Boniface, after 
having so lately exerted himself to procure the enactment of Canons 
against Clerical warriors, now felt himself bound to enforce them, 
and submitted the case of Gewillieb to a Council, which declared the 
Bishop guilty of blood.” (Robertson’s Ch. His.) 


This, while it shows that the Frank Bishops clung, as we 
know the English long did, to the right to bear arms, as a 
birth-right that belonged to every freeman, shows, also, the 
thoughts of the branch of the Church to which they belonged, 
and the extreme to which she was ready to push her vindica- 
tion. 

Now, if we will add to all this, the whole tenor of the 
Cleric’s duties, his office, his position,—what more need be 
said ? How could a Clergyman, who had laid aside his sur- 
plice for a sword, ever dare to put it upon him again? 
Would a Bishop receive him from the field to the altar ? 
Could he, in the face of Ecclesiastical Law, if he would ? 
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The Cleric has duties, which, if faithfully discharged, will 
leave no time, and if devotedly loved, no inclination for any 
thing else ; duties, of all that fall to the lot of man, the most 
incompatible and irreconcilable with those of the profession of 
arms. Not of the flesh, are the arms of the Church Militant ! 

And how could the Laity receive the Offices of the Church 
from hands that had dripped with human blood ? We can 
easily put ourselves in the position of a layman for a moment, 
and we know that we, for one, could never, except in the most 
extreme emergency, kneel at the Altar where blood-stained 
hands dispensed the Saviour’s Body and Blood. For our- 
selves, we could never, with the same qualification, carry an 
infant to the Font, where the consecrated waters might be 
mingled with the blood of the reddened hands that poured 
them upon its brow. 
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Art. VI—CHURCH WORK AND PARTY WORK. 


1. Spirit of Missions, for November, Reports, &c. 


2. Reports of the Meetings of the Church Missionary and 
Evangelical Knowledge Societies. 


Tue two series of Meetings which have recently been held 
in the City of New York, in connection with Church Mission- 
ary Work, and the diffusion of a Church Literature, were each 
of them so important, that they call for more than a passing 
notice. The proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions, which met 
on Wednesday, Oct. 3d, and continued in session uniil near 
the close of the week, we shall give, in part, under the appro- 
priate head ; and they may be found reported in full in the 
organ of the Missionary Board, the Spirit of Missions. 

Neither do we propose to publish here a statement of the 
annual doings of the two other Societies, which held their Anni- 
versary Meetings during the subsequent month. These may, 
doubtless, be found in the Annual Reports of those Societies. 
We refer, of course, to “The Church Missionary Society,” and 
the “‘ Evangelical Knowledge Society.” 

But the importance of the great work in which all these 
Societies are professedly engaged ; their intimate relation to the 
interests of the Church in this country, and especially at this 
present time of peril and confusion ; the position, in which these 
two sets or sorts of Societies stand toward each other ; and the 
special importance, in several aspects, of these Anniversaries 
which have just been held,—all these demand of us, as Church 
Reviewers, careful attention. We cannot pass them by, if we 
would. 

Neither can we write all that we must write, if we would be 
honest and truthful, without something of pain and regret. It 
is, in some respects, a nauseous subject. There is the odor of 
a feverish sick-room about it ; the stench of a sore disease ; 
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and we confess we would prefer to leave the use of the stetho- 
scope and the lancet to other hands. But, desperate maladies 
put to flight all fastidiousness, and we enter upon the examin- 
ation. We assure the reader, however, that our professional 
work shall bea short one. The diagnosis need not require 
much time, and everything like needless exposure and severity 
shall be studiously avoided. © 

The first thing which attracts the attention, in looking at 
these two sets of Anniversary Meetings, is the marked differ- 
-ence in their tout ensemble, in the whole air and manner in 
which they were begun, continued, and ended. The Meetings 
of the Church Board were announced only in the ordinary way. 
The attendance, although not unusually great, was largely rep- 
resentative and encouraging. The Bishops of Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, and Colorado, and Nebraska, were there, having come 
to meet their brethren of the older Dioceses, and to bring with 
them their heart-thrilling Reports of self-denying and per- 
ilous toils and exposures, of their uncomplaining sufferings, 
‘and of the glorious prospects opening before them. Distin- 
guished Laymen from the West and Middle States were there, 
to meet some of our own noblest Laymen of the North and 
East ; and there were none present, we are sure, who were not 
impressed with their quiet, thoughtful earnestness, their large- 
minded views, and their devotion to the great work of Christ 
which the Church has undertaken to do. Indeed, there were 
points in the progress of the Meetings, when the unstudied 
eloquence of some of these Laymen fairly electrified the audi- 
ence; and all, Bishops, Priests, and Laity, were subdued and 
humbled, and yet nerved with the almost conscious presence of 
‘Curist, and the all-pervading power and energizing influence 
of the Hoty Guosr. Christian hearts knew and felt that 
such scenes as these are not of this world ; that they are the 
work only of the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of His people ; 
it is His own Body, the Church, in close union with Him, and 
He with it ; doing His will, obeying His behests, claiming and 
receiving His promised blessing. 

There was another feature of this Meeting of the Board ; its 
thoroughly devotional character, in full accordance with the 
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temper and spirit of the Church. There was not only the reg- 
ular, full Daily Service and the Sermon, but, so as it was in 
the olden time, there was the Holy Communion, in the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ. If ever that Blessed 
Rite seems doubly precious, and comes nearer to the heart than 
at any other celebration, it is when Christian soldiers from the 
distant outposts gather thus to commune together, to kneel, side 
by side, around the Altar of their common Lord and Master, to 
receive fresh strength together, from and in this Holy Sacra- 
ment, and to pledge themselves anew to fight the fight of 
Faith, even unto the end. In all these respects, the late Meet- 
ings of the Church Board were delightful and cheering. 

The Meetings of the other set of Societies had a somewhat 
different air and aspect. They were heralded by notes of spe- 
cial preparation. Pains were taken to secure an imposing at- 
tendance. Instead of the delegates from abroad being left, as 
is usual, to find their way to the Hotels, or to the chance hos- 
pitalities of New York Churchmen,—which we ought to say is 
generous to a fault, when really called out,—all, Clergy and 
Laity, were earnestly invited to a free entertainment, if they 
would only come. The invitation, as sent abroad, was so pe- 
culiar and characteristic, that it is worth re-producing. Here 
it is, verbatim et literatim :— 


COME TO NEW YORK. 


The Anniversary Meetings of the American Church Missionary and 
Evangelical Knowledge Societies, are to be heid in the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City, on November 7th, 8th and 9th. Ail’ 
Clergy and Laity who sympathize with these organizations, or their 
objects, are cordially invited to be present. Arrangements have been: 
made for the hospitable entertainment of all who come. After the 
breakfast provided on Friday by the Clerical Association, there will be 
a free social conference on the interests which unite us. There are 
indications of a very large gathering. It is highly important that 
every Evangelical Church should be represented. Therefore we say, 
make your preparations to come to New York. 





It. was evident enough to all who have paid any attention to. 
party organizations and movements in the Church, that some- 
thing was on foot, and that a decided demonstration of some 
sort might be looked for. The Meetings were respectably at- 
tended in numbers, and this was all. Out of all the Bishops 
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of the American Church, forty in number, there were but siz 
present ; the Rt. Rev. Bishops Lee, of Delaware; Johns, of 
Virginia ; Eastburn, of Massachusetts; Vail, of Kansas ; 
Payne, of Africa ; and Williams, of China; Bishops Vail, 
Payne and Williams, being accidentally in the City. The Re- 
ligious character of these Meetings was peculiar. Daily 
“ Meetings for Prayer” were ostentatiously advertised ; but, 
throughout, the regular Daily Service of the Prayer Book was 
not once used ; there was no Sermon, and no administration of 
the Holy Sacrament of the Supper. There was, however, a 
‘* Supper,” or, rather, a Breakfast, of another sort, which was 
so strictly in keeping with the whole proceedings, that we give 
an account of it, as publicly reported :-— 


THE EVANGELICAL SOCIETIES. 
CLERICAL BREAKFAST AT DELMONICO’s. 

The members of the American Church Missionary and the Evan- 
gelical Knowledge Societies, closed the Anniversaries of both organ- 
izations by a Prayer Meeting this morning, at the Church of the As- 
cension, Fifth Avenue. Bishop Johns, of Virginia, Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
and others, officiated in the service, and delivered brief addresses on 
the progress of the Societies, and their future work. 

CLERICAL BREAKFAST AT DELMONICO’S. 
At 11 o’clock, the meeting adjourned, to attend a Clerical Breakfast 
at Delmonico’s in Fourteenth street. The dejeuner was bountifully 
rovided in the principal banquet hall, and about two hundred Pre- 
ates, Pastors, and lay delegates, participated in the Feast, which con- 
sisted of the following 
BILL OF FARE. 


Breakfast given by the Clerical Association of the P. E. Church, to 
the Officers and Members of the A. C. M. and E. K. Societies, Fri- 
day, Nov. 9, 1866. 

Huitres a la Poulettes. 
Releves. 
Filet de sole a la Venitienne. 
Omelettes aux fines herbes. 
Entrees. 
Cotelettes de mouton a la Soubise : 
. Poulets sautis a la Chasseurs : 
Pommes Parisienne : Petits pois : 
Salade de Homards. 
Sucres. 
Beignets de Pommes : 
Glaces Napolitaines. 
Cafes : Thes: “ Chocolats : 
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The principal table was occupied by Bishop Johns, Bishop Lee, 
Bishop Vail, Bishop Payne, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. Dr. Dyer, Rey. Dr. 
John Cotton Smith, and Jay Cooke, Esq., the banker.” 


If this Breakfast at Delmonico’s does not strike a key-note 
in the ears of all true, sincere Christians ; if there is not a 
Christian sensibility, which instinctively appreciates the hor- 
rible discord with all the associations of the occasion which 
assembled these gentlemen together, then, on this special fea- 
ture of the Meetings, we have not another word to say. There 
is reason in all things ; and everything, even that is reasonable 
and proper in itself, has its own appropriate place. We hes- 
itate not to declare, that a Breakfast at Delmonico’s, on such 
an occasion, by those professedly intent on the special work of 
a suffering, crucified Saviour, in such a day of worldliness, and 
rebuke, and blasphemy as this, was an outrage on Christian 
propriety. And we mark this difference in the Religious Ser- 
vices of the two sets of Meetings, as an index which all Christ- 
ians, of ordinary delicacy and refinement, will perfectly well « 
understand, At any rate, we shall waste no time on its inter-> 
pretation. se 

In examining the proceedings of these Meetings of the’ ’ 
‘¢ Church Missionary” and “ Evangelical Knowledge” Societies, 
we notice another feature. For some reason, while very scanty 
and imperfect reports were given, in the public newspapers, of 
the Meetings of the Church Board the previous month, yet, of 
the Meetings of these two Societies, we find very full accounts, 
Why such pains were taken to spread throughout the Church 
congregations of this City, and throughout the whole country, 
and, indeed, the whole civilized world, the utterances of this 
set of men, our readers can conjecture as well as we. We are 
told that the press was subsidized, to send its reporters, for the “, 
purpose of minuting down all the harsh, severe, and exciting ~ 
things which were there delivered. But whether it was treach- 
ery within the Church, or a morbid hatred outside the Church, 
which led to this business of scattering abroad such firebrands, 
the fact itself of these full reports deserves to be noted 

If our readers have seen in detail the statements of what 
was said and done at these Meetings, and which have already 
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gone abroad, grieving the hearts of multitudes of the faithful, 
misleading and alarming the unsuspecting, fanning the flame 
of prejudice, and pouring vinegar instead of oil, into hearts 
wounded with hatred, and jealousy, and every evil and angry 
passion, then they will be better prepared to understand the 
brief replies which we propose to offer to these charges and ac- 
cusations. 

We make the following brief extracts from the published 
reports. Our readers can imagine the rest. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Payne, of Africa, said :— ~ 


‘ “Christ was the Vine, and we were the branches. This was the doctrine 
Pie promulgated by Jesus Himself, and was the foundation test by which 
those who were the real ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, and those 
f ; who were not, must be known. It was his mission, to have stood 
among the dry bones of heathendom, out of which souls had been 
raised to an appreciation of the offer of salvation, not by the exhibi- 
tion of toys and attractive signs%not by the presentation of elements 
ue unspiritual, but by the mere words, “Come to Christ.” They had 
Cla, been born of the Spirit, and not washed by the waters of regeneration, 
and to them it was a matter of no importance that the teacher who 
bakebrought Christ to their hearts should be able to trace away back to 
at the Apostolic source, from which they were the successors.” 
% 


The Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn said :— 


“Let me say a word to the younger Clergy, present in such num- 


















Societies as this. Some are afraid of that great bugbear, and afraid 
to be called a party man. But it is only a means used to terrify chil- 
dren and weak minds. I do not like such a man. I have always 
found that a man recommended to me as a no-party man, was of the 
y wrong party. One must be a party man, though none should do what 
he does, in a party, or partisan spirit. We must be of the party of 

/ the truth, and belong to the party of Christ. We cannot be of no 

_ andr’ arty, or be neutral. You must go over to one or to the other, or else 
ll to the ground between both, and there do no good, and lose all 

n hod influence. Let the young Clergy. stand to their guns, be firm, and 
%** oppose, decidedly, the miserable caricatures which are presented.” t- 


' 
The Rev. Dr. Tyng said :— 


Ai) “ There were but two parties, the children of the devil and the 
children of God,—those who love error and serve the evil one, and 
@ those who love the truth and seek to make it known. He then refer- 

j_ted ‘to the exclusive and serpent-like ideas which the errorists had 
4/44” promulgated, and said that in yielding, for peace’ sake, they had yielded 
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, 
much of their Saviour’s honor. He urged union and no compromise, bs 14g 
and deplored remaining as they had been in the past—conguered as 
they had been before.” “g 

“The fault in the Church—the difficulty was, that unconverted men 
were in the ministry? authorized to deliver the messages never received 
by themselves. He did not, himself, believe in changing his course 
of preaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified. He would continue to 
preach Christ, and not occupy the pulpit with vain babbling against 
the wickedness of the Ritualists. This was the way he deemed he o 
could best combat the evil. God might send the frogs and the lice to ~- ~ 
Egypt, and of course the frogs and the lice must appear, but it was <2 « 
not their place to step in among*the things and contend with them. i 
He advised the Laity not to go near the Ritualistic menageries2. He ~% ay 
had never been in one of them and never would. He would as soongl1 
put his feet within the pale of hell, as in such places. He found even 5o Fy y, 
in the hands of his own young people, books containing a false theol- . 
ogy, such as “ The Pathway of Faith.” When he asked where they =/// 
got them, they said, at “the Church Book Store.”” That was a place 4 
he was never in; and our young people, if they want books, should 3 £eul 
go to the Depository of the Evangelical Knowledge Society, 3 Bible “e ta? 
House.” 

“ Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D., looked upon the present as a crisis> 
in the history of the Church. They had been approached by the se- “ee yall 
ductive influences of the enemies to the City of our God. They had a 
taken strong possession of the strong places; they had occupied the Z. vy @ 
leading positions, and threatened to hold them, to the breaking down” ~~ 
of the strongholds of truth, and the bringing of the enemy in. The€#x#**- 
Evangelicals, he said, had been charged with being alarmists, but he . /,/ 
took the ground that their apprehensions were justified. The presi- MN 

. ding Bishop of the Church had published a book, in which he advo- Gi {6 
cated the Ritualism of the Jewish Church; and the Rector of a , 
Church in this City had introduced a book containing prayers for the lwhAd 
dead, and which also contained a doctrine of the Sacrament hardly to 
be distinguished from that of Rome. In the Convention of this Dio- 
cese he had charged that the beginning of the Reformation was the“@ yr 
beginning of the age of darkness. He, the speaker, charged the Ritu-g, Vi 72) 

t 


‘pe 


alists with treason against the Church, its interests, and its mission to 

the souls of lost mankind. He enumerated the innovations which had schte 
been introduced by the Ritualists, making each instance a count to- .4 
ward his indictment against them for treason to the Church. They had 
introduced vestments of a character unknown to the Church; they . 
had transformed the Communion table into an Altar, and the Com- , 
munion into a forbidden Mass; and they denied to the people those 
blessings, which were freely offered in the Gospel. They buried in 
oblivion the spiritual relation between Christ and the sinner, and gave 
genuflexions and attitudes as the offices to be performed by the people, *~ . 
instead of the work of love, according to the living Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He therefore charged these men with treason to the Church, ~ 


and held them up before the Christian world as fit subjects, of impe :; 4 
ment.” Sie LLU] § EM VEN TA ALG tine. 
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¥ The “Episcopalian,” (newspaper,) from which we have 
. quoted, observes, and it gives an insight into both the spirit 
F * and object of these Meetings,—‘‘ By this speech, Dr. Smith 
> carried the war right into Africa, and boldly attacked the very 
sx men who last year undertook to discipline him. We want a 
* little more talk of the same sort.” It seems, then, that Dr. 
Smith has not forgotten the old grudge against his Bishop. 
“& He little knows or appreciates the forbearance and delicacy, 
with which he has been treated. / 
Whether the Episcopalian is right, or whether it is- wrong, 
as to the motiyes which it attributes to the Rev. Dr. John 
‘Cotton Smith, in the extreme virulence which he exhibited on 
™ this occasion, and the violence of his language, we cannot say. 
& The Episcopalian, most certainly, ought to know. If it is 
= right, then there was an old feeling, still rankling against the 
:*Q)*Bishop, to be gratified. Possibly, also, the fact that the firm- 
\ ness of the Bishop in rebuking the lawlessness of factious men 
» & has met with such almost universal approval on the part of 
the Laity of the Church, made it necessary to get up a new 
\, issue ; and what could be better, for such a purpose, than 
<' 8) Ritualism ? This, perhaps, may be another explanation of 
what has lately taken place at these Meetings. 
_ The irregularities and violations.of Law and Order, in which 
‘the Rev. John Cotton Smith formerly made himself conspicuous, 
we called attention to, a year ago, in our defense of Bishop 
Potter’s Pastoral Letter; and on that subject we have nothing 
*.& now to say. But there occurred to us then, what we now 
&\cannot but allude to, the singular persistence with which this 
«= gentleman presents himself before the Church, as the Rev. John 
“%\ Cotton Smith! Why this uniform fulness in giving such a pat- 
 ronymic? John Cotton isa historic name. After John Cotton 
‘had made England an uncomfortable place for himself to live 
af in, by his Puritanical obstinacy and self-will, by his rejection 
a4 
ie bsg Sess 
- a the country in disguise, “under a changed name and garb,” 
Ni and, at last, fled to New England, (in 1633,) where he soon 
oN made himself notorious. ore was a man of no inconsiderable 
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learning and talent ; but he was thoroughly and intensely hos- 
tile to the Reformed Church of England. Such is the man 
whom the Rev. John Cotton Smith habitually holds up to our 
gaze, in connection with his own name. Perhaps he will say, 
that such a name is better than simple John Smith, which is 
no name at all. 

But if John Cotton, as an ancestral name, is not an element 
of which the Church has any very admiring recollection, there 
seems to have been, in the case before us, a blending of other an- 
cestral influences, not a bit more in harmony with genuine loyal 
Church feeling and conduct. We allude, of course, to the 
name of Leonard Woods, a man prominent in the history of 
New England Puritanism. 

The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., was a leading Professor at 
Andover, in Massachusetts, when that Seminary was estab- 
lished to head off an already developed Infidelity in the very 
bosom of New England Puritanism. For such a position, he 
had some popular qualifications ; and there were certain strong 
points in his character.- Unfortunately, his personal ambition 
was a passion. He would brook no rivalship. He meant to 
be Pope at Andover. But he had no profound learning ; and 
so, when he found that the Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
was stealing the hearts and heads of the students, and that his 
own dry theological homilies were thoroughly sifted and win- 
nowed by shrewd young men, he became uneasy. Church His- 
tory he found to be an uncomfortable element in the Andover 
Seminary. His own tiara was in danger, and so he began to 
lay his plots, The students, by a ‘‘ Memorial,” ably written, 
and almost unanimously signed, a noble, manly document, 
publicly and officially protested. Dr. Woods then determined 
to drive the Professor of Ecclesiastical History from Andover 
Hill; and he did do it. His influence with the Trustees was 
resistless. Cool and deliberate in his plans, with a sanctimo- 
nious visage, and a studied, measured tone of speech, he con- 
cealed his deeply cherished designs. 

At length, the whole matter, from beginning to end, was 
brought before a tribunal of judgment. The ablest legal 
counsel in the country were there ; and such an array of secret 
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plottings, and underhanded management, and unscrupulous 
means, was disclosed, as would have challenged the admira- 
tion of Liguori. Had the record of that Trial been published 
to the world, it would have blasted Andover, and New Eng- 
land Puritanism forever. But that record was, for years on 
years, kept concealed, carefully locked up from public access. 
After a long interval, and after months of patient labor, and 
much expense, a perfect transcript was secured, and is now in 
safe hands. As one illustration, it appeared that charitable 
funds were contributed, from time to time, by the ‘‘ orthodox” 
of New England, and sent to Andover, in aid of these hopeful 
scions of Calvinistic Divinity. It appeared, at that Trial, that 
a considerable portion of those charities, instead of paying the 
board bills of necessitous students, found its way into the private 
pocket of one whose salary was secured by endowment! When, 
at the Trial, a suspicion of this sort was hinted at, it was, at 
first, solemnly, boldly, unqualifiedly denied ; denied under 
oath. But when record after record began to be disclosed, 
alarm was felt, and the whole thing was confessed ; and yet, not 
frankly, and like a man, but with that famous inimitable 
drawl, which was so peculiar to him. 

We have only given one instance, and that not the worst, 
of what we are pledged to lay before the world, if there shall 
ever be occasion for it, Again we say, we are suspicious of 
this Pharisaical Puritanism, always, and everywhere ; out of 
the Church, and in the Church. It is the self-same thing, at 
all times, and in all places. Coelum, non animum, mutant qui 
trans mare currunt. And when we see an attempt, renewed 
now, to brow-beat the Bishop of New York, simply for doing 
his duty ; and to disturb the peace and prosperity of the 
Church, by self-willed factions ; and to gain the ear and con- 
fidence of the Laity and of the younger Clergy, by a pretense 
to extraordinary piety, we assure our readers, that we must, and 
we will, lift the curtain, and strip off the mask. It is, as we 
said in the outset, a hateful, odious task, from which we might 
wish to have been spared. But no bitterness of resentment, no 
outcry of “personalities,” from those who make merchandise 
of imputations and slanders upon the piety of their brethren 
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in the Ministry, shall keep us from saving the Church from 
such a Puritan element, so foreign to her whole temper, gen- 
ius, and spirit. . 

The above extracts from the speeches made at those Meetings, 
cover the main points, both as to the principles there avowed, 
and the attacks made ; and on these, we now offer a few consid- 
erations. 

The confession, on the part of Bishop Payne, of the theory 
on which, hitherto, the African Mission has been conducted, 
will be new to some of the warmest friends of that Mission. 
The serious difficulties between the Bishop and some of the 
Presbyteys of that Mission, of which the Church at large in 
this country has known little, have not arisen mainly, certainly 
not exclusively, out of prejudices of color and caste. There 
are Presbyters there, men of learning, men of strong intellect, 
and of unquestionable piety, who say now, what they have 
been saying for years, that our Mission in Africa can never 
greatly prosper, can never do its true work, unless, and until, 
it is conducted on the positive, Primitive, and Apostolical prin- 
ciples of the Church. We have alluded to this matter once 
before ; and we repeat now, that the movement on those shores 
for a new Church organization, will proceed on the ground, not 
that the Apostolical Succession is “‘ a matter of no importance” 
in the inauguration of measures for the salvation of a continent ; 
but that the Ministry, and Sacraments, and Faith of Christ, 
are, all alike to be treated as among “the first principles of 
the Doctrine of Christ.” We beg to ask Bishop Payne, how 
long he supposes the Church could stand, even in this country, 
on his theory of the Ministry if practically carried out ; sur- 
rounded, as she is, by such an overwhelming majority of Sects ? 
We leave the Bishop with that question. There is nothing 
new in his theory of the Ministry, as Churchmen in this 
country have abundant occasion to know. 

There were several points in Bishop Eastburn’s speech which 
are noticeable ; such as his disparaging manner, when speaking 
of the Church ; accusing his brethren of regarding the Church 
“‘as a sort of female deity,” and of using the terms “she” and 
“her,” &c., and afterwards waxing eloquent in his descriptions 
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and denunciations of the manner in which he said “ Ritualism 
was seeking to transform the simple Episcopal Service into a 
hateful, evil thing.” "In respect to the terms “she” and “ her,” 
when applied to the Church, does the Bishop never use the 
Twenty-fifth of our Selection of Hymns? And that Hymn, 
too, composed by a Congregationalist ! Has he forgotten that 
Holy Scripture declares the Church to be “the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife” ? and uses, again and again, the very word 
which he so pointedly condemns? For some reason, the 
Bishop’s intense dislike for every thing which looks like reve- 
rence for the Sacraments of our Religion, seems growing upon 
him, and has already become a passion. Thus, when at the 
Consecration of the Missionary Bishop of China and Japan, 
the whole body of Bishops, twenty or more in number, were 
kneeling in the spacious chancel of St. John’s, with their faces 
toward the Altar and the Holy Sacrament upon it—an attitude 
of respect for the Sacrament, as well as one most convenient 
for its reception—he, alone, and in the most conspicuous man- 
ner, assumed a posture which, in ordinary social life, he would 
never dare take, and most certainly would never take but once, 
towards any man worthy of respect and regard. If he sought 
notoriety by his singularity, he certainly attained it. Many 
were disturbed and grieved. We have heard but one opinion 
expressed concerning it, even among those who differ in other 
matters. It was a mortifying, shameful affair, and we pass it 
* by. 
Bishop Eastburn’s defense of the very principle of Church 
Parties, of party lines, and party organizations, and his oppo- 
sition to our Church Missionary Organization, are nothing new. 
When, several years ago, an Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Missions was appointed and held in his own Parish Church at 
Boston, not only did he absent himself from the Church, but 
. he even made no prevision for the accustomed celebration of 
the Holy Communion. The Bishop’s theory of Party we need 
not discuss. We do not know of another prominent man in 
the Church, Bishop, Presbyter, or Laymah, who advocates it 
as a principle. We leave to him the sole glory of defending a 
tule of action which can only rend in pieces, but which can 
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never unite ; which can only tear down, but cannot build up ; 
which can only breed alienations, and criminations, and con- 
flicts, instead of love, and sympathy, and hearty confidence, 
and céoperation, in the one great work in which all Christians 
ought to engage. His theory of Party as a principle, his 
address to the “younger Ministers” on this point, his attempt 
at withering sarcasm, and his threats that these “no party” 
men shall “fall into contempt, and be regarded as broken and 
useless,” has against it, the Blessed Saviour’s last Prayer, the 
special warnings of the Apostles, the convictions of reason, the 
experience of the past, and the universal sentiment of Christ- 
ians of all names. And there we leave it. Its defense and 
commendation added a distinct feature to the doings of the 
Meetings which we are noticing, and so we could not pass it by. 

Thus far, we have been dealing only with the outside of the 
real principle involved in this whole question. We refer now 
distinctly to the Missionary Work of the Church, and to the 
position taken and maintained by the “Church Missionary 
Society.” Assuming the existence of the Church, and that 
she has a Missionary Work to do, and that she has agencies 
and instrumentalities for the accomplishment of it, and that 
she has, already, formally and officially, entered upon that 
work,—and this she did do in A. D. 1835—then the ground 
occupied by these gentlemen takes altogether another charac-~ 
ter. This is the real, and the great point, at issue between 
these two Societies; and it is not to be either concealed or 
evaded, by side thrusts at Ritualists, nor by broadcast and cruel 
attacks upon the Clergy as “‘ unconverted men.” 

The question is one of Constitutional Law, and Order, of 
Government, of official duty and obligation. And we ask dis- 
tinctly, and we call for an answer, if Secession is a crime in 
Civil Government, then, is Secession not only right, but praise- 
worthy, when it raises its banner, and marshals its forces, 
within the Fold of the Church? If Civil Government can- 
not stand, if our national existence is destroyed, under the 
assumed right of Secession, then can the Church remain 
unharmed, when any and every little clique of malcontents 
may deny her authority, and set up organizations for them- 
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selves ? That is the question, and it is the only question in 
this whole matter. 

It is enough with every loyal Christian Churchman simply 
to state it. We remember, that at an early period of the late 
War, when a great and excited public meeting was held in 
New York, the Rev. Dr. Tyng was reported as leaving his pro- 
fession, and coming forward at that meeting, and, after making 
an inflammable speech, trampling upon a Secession Flag, 
which had been captured and brought to the city, and that, 
too, with a physical energy which “brought down the house.” 
It would have been a pretty sight for the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Johns, of Virginia! who, we observe, was present and took 
part in these recent Meetings. But will the Rev. Dr. Tyng tell 
us, whether he is now, as a Christian soldier, a Churchman, 
marching and rallying his forces, under the Flag of the Union, 
or under the Flag of Secession ? 

Dr. Tyng may, perhaps; say, that the Missionary Board of 
the Church is narrow and exclusive in its policy, and is less Cath- 
olic and comprehensive, than the spirit and principles of the 
Church herself. But he can make no such defense as this. 
We aver boldly, and we ask that our words be remembered, 
and, if they are doubted, that they be tested ; we repeat, we 
aver that there is not a man in the employ of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. to-day, whom the Domestic Committee of the 
Church Board would not adopt and send to such Diocesan and 
Missionary jurisdiction as the friends of the ‘‘ Church Mission- 
ary Society” would select. If they are eclectic in their sympa- 
thies, if they prefer to build up the Church in Ohio, or in Kan- 
sas, rather than in Wisconsin or Minnesota, the opportunity 
will be given them to their hearts’ content. Gentlemen! do 
all that you can do; do it where you choose to do it ; exercise 
the utmost liberty as to the field to be occupied, and the men 
to be sent ; provided, only, that they be men whom our Mother, 
the Church, has ordained ; but, we ask you to do it in har- 
mony and in unity with that Church whose authority is tram- 
pled upon by self-constituted cliques and clans. 

We examined this question, of Loyalty and Constitutional 
obedience to Church authority, at the time that the “Church 
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Missionary Society” was first formed ; and we must refer the 
reader to an Article then published in this Review, (Am, 
Quar. Ch. Rev., Vol. XIII. pp. 390-422.) We took up care- 
fully every plea that was offered for this schismatical and trea- 
sonable movement ; and we showed, that the real struggle then, 
was for power. We proved this, by the confessions even of 
the parties themselves. To speak plainly, that is the question, 
and the whole question now. In respect to these late Meetings, 
it was evidently thought, that an impression could be made, and 
the Laity frightened, by raising, just at this time, a hue and 
cry about Ritualism.. Gentlemen, the Church will take care 
of Ritualism. And we assure you, that so far as sound Church 
principle is a question of power or majorities in the Church, 
that matter is passing more and more out of your control ; 
and, of course, such things as election to office, and “loaves 
and fishes,” go with it. That this has become an exceed- 
ingly tender point with these gentlemen, is evident from what 
occurred at these Meetings in reference to the late election to 
the Episcopate of Maine. The Rev. Dr. Tyng said :— 


“Bishop Mcllvaine will leave a man after his own heart; while 
Bishop Burgess is succeeded by one who is pledged to oppose the 
Evangelical Knowledge Society in its work. He thought we were 
now in need of bold radical men and measures.” 


We beg to ask Dr. Tyng, did he think exactly after this 
fashion, when, as a candidate for the Episcopate of Pennsyl- 
vania, he preached and published his famous Convention Ser- 
mon, “A PLEA FoR Union”? What these “ bold and radical 
measures” are, which Dr. Tyng and his friends propose to 
make use of, was, perhaps, in part illustrated at the recent 
election of the Bishop of Maine. We are informed, that these 
party radical men gave the laymen of the Maine Convention 
distinctly to understand, that, if they would insist on a man of 
a particular type of Churchmanship, a man who would use a. 
certain shibboleth, and march under a certain Flag, there 
should be no trouble about the endowment of the Episcopal 
Fund! The Churchmen of Maine, as Christians and gentle- 
men, scorned such Simony, such intermeddling and mischief- 
making, with the contempt that it deserved. They knew, that 
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the Church can never be built up in such a country as ours, 
covered and cursed not only with schisms and divisions multi- 
plying endlessly, but with a learned, bitter, specious Infidelity, 
that is assuming every possible form and shape, except upon 
her own Scriptural, positive principles, honestly and frankly 
avowed ; and they acted accordingly. 

There are things in the extract given above from the Address 
of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, which we cannot pass by; and yet 
which we cannot allude to at all, without great plainness of 
speech. His language was simply horrible. Alas! for the 
Church, if such men are the sole guardians of “‘ Evangelical” 
Doctrine and piety within her fold! Surely, we may well say : 


Tantzne animis coelestibus ire? 


And yet, we forewarn our readers, that a fitting, manly re- 
sponse to such bitter and wrathful denunciations, will be met 
with the charge of “dealing in personalities.” Personalities ! 
Gentlemen, are you to claim a monopoly of Evangelical Doc- 
trine and experimental piety ; and then, hurl your anathemas 
at your brethren in the Ministry, as “unconverted men ?” Are 
you to stigmatize their Churches and their Sunday School Book 
Depository as “ Ritualistic Menageries,” so foul and vile, that 
your representative speaker declared “he would as soon put his 
feet within the pale cf Hell as in such places”? Are you to 
humbug the earnest, honest laity with such stuff as this, in 
order that you may arouse their prejudices, and levy upon their 
purses to carry out your own partisan schemes? And then, is 
no defense to be made against such wicked, calumnious misre- 
presentations ? You are asking quite too much. You have 
said all these harsh, wicked, cruel things, openly and publicly. 
You have scattered such frightful language as this to the four 
corners of the earth ; and you shall be held responsible for it. 

And, first, with regard to the use of such denunciation by 
Dr. Tyng, and his condemnation of his brethren in the Minis- 
try, as “unconverted men.” Is the Rev. Dr. Tyng quite sure, 
that all those of our Clergy-who may happen to differ from 
himself on questions of Doctrine, and Polity, and Worship, 
are in fact “unconverted” ? What is his test of Conversion ? 
Is a vaulting ambition, which scruples not as to the use of 
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means, and is unsparing in its resentments under disappoint- 
ment,—is this one of his tests of a truly converted man? Is 
an imperious, ungovernable temper ; is an unbridled tongue, 
which exhausts the “ King’s English” in pouring forth its 
scathing, blasting epithets at the objects of bitter hate ; are 
ebullitions of fitful anger, so violent as to suspend the func- 
tions of memory,—are these among Dr. Tyng’s tests of genu- 
ine Conversion? In one of his addresses, the Rev. Dr. is 
reported to have threatened the Rev. Dr. Dyer, who sat face to 
face before him, that if the Evangelical Knowledge Society 
published such and such sentiments, he would hang Dr. Dyer 
upon the next lamp-post. Is such an exhibition of temper as 
this, a test of genuine Conversion ? Whether the Rev. Dr. Dyer 
has been trained to cower like a whipped spaniel before such an 
insult, or whether he resented it like a Christian gentleman, we 
do not know. Perhaps it will be said, that Dr. Tyng did not 
threaten Dr. Dyer at all. Very well, it may be called a sweet 
promise, if they will. Or perhaps it will be contended that 
Dr. Tyng’s language was only meant to be figurative. We 
will grant this also, and we will leave Dr. Dyer dangling from 
the lamp-post, only in imagination, if we may but be sure that 
we have got hold of what the Rev. Dr. Tyng really regards as 
a genuine test of a truly “converted man.” 

We are more than willing to admit, that the want of sincere, 
earnest, whole-hearted personal piety, in all her members, 
Clergy and Laity, is the great want of the Church in these, our 
times. But we remind Dr. Tyng, that even among the Twelve 
Apostles themselves, chosen by our Blessed Saviour, one 
was a devil; and it proyed to be one whose pretended 
honesty had made him the keeper of the Church’s purse. Yet 
he was a thief and a traitor. Suppose every twelfth man now 
among the Clergy to be as bad as Judas was; this is not the 
slightest ground for denying or deserting that Church, which 
Christ purchased with His own blood, or for betraying her in 
her appointed work. 

The Rev. Dr. Tyng is reported to have used the expression 
about “ putting his feet within the gates of Hell,” in reference, 
in part at least, to the publishing Office of the Sunday School 
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Union and Church Book Society. We need not enter upon 
any defense of that Society, now and here. All our readers 
know, that a few years ago, in order to appease a noisy clamor, 
a Committee was appointed to thoroughly revise all the publi- 
cations of that Society. It was a Committee composed of 
men known throughout the whole Church as holding what are 
termed moderate views. They did their work, and did it thor- 
oughly. They expunged, and altered, for the sake of peace 
and unity, to an extent quite as wide as the most expansive 
charity could desire. And what was the result? Has the 
tongue of clamor been silenced ? Was it peace, and unity, 
and truth, that had been really sought for, by those who had so 
noisily complained? The late Meeting of the Evangelical 
Knowledge Society settles that question. 

But let us look a little at the present management of the 
Church Book Society. Dr. Tyng’s charge is a sweeping one ; 
and was meant, in its influence, to reach the opinions and the 
purses of the Laity, as well as Clergy, so far as the claims and 
wants of that Society are concerned. Among the late preach- 
ers of the Annual Sermons in behalf of that Society, we find the 
names of the Rt. Rev. Bishops Burgess, Clark, and Coxe ; and the 
Rev. Drs. Morgan and Pitkin. Are these men to be held up 
before the Church as advocates of an Institution, within whose 
precincts the Rev. Dr. Tyng would no sooner enter, than he 
would “ put his feet within the pale of Hell”? Did the schol- 
arly, sainted Burgess go down to his grave with such an impu- 
tation upon him ? It is enough to ask such a question, to fas- 
ten upon the author of that imputation the verdict which he 
deserves. We tell him distinctly, that he may not thus trifle 
with the reputations of the living ; much less with the mem- 
ory of the cherished dead ! 

To show in whose hands the interests of this Society are 
placed, we give, in full, the names of its Officers. 

The senior Bishop is always, ex oficio, President of the 
Society ; and all the other Bishops are, ex officio, Vice Presi- 
dents. 

The Board of Managers.—All the Bishops, one hundred 
members, Clergymen and Laymen, elected triennially by the 
Society. 
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The Executive Committee.—All the Bishops ; and Clerical, 
the Revs. J. H. Price, D. D., F. Vinton, D. D., J. L. Clark, D. 
D., I. H. Tuttle, D. D., F. C. Ewer, D. D., G@. Leeds, D. D., 
M. A. DeWolf Howe, D. D., A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., E. A. 
Hoffman, D. D., W. F. Morgan, D. D., J. F. Young, D. D., 
H. E. Montgomery, D. D., G. H. Houghton, D. D. ; Messrs. J. 
W. Mitchell, E. T. Gerry, H. C. Carter, D. G. Mason, 8. Davis, 
E. A. Duyckinck, J. Buckley, Jr., T. B. Coddington, F. W. 
Welchman, A. V. Blake, J. J. Smith, J. C. Hollister. 

When we add, that nearly all the Bishops of the Church, as 
well as the above Committee, take a lively interest in whatever 
concerns the welfare and influence of the Church Society, we 
think we may dismiss from further consideration, what Dr. 
Tyng must have intended as a withering denunciation. It cer- 
tainly will not hurt the Society, whatever may be the effect 
upon its author. 

We come now to our extract from the speech of the Rev. Dr. 
John Cotton Smith. It is in itself the most deserving atten- 
tion of any speech at those Meetings, which we have seen 
reported ; indeed it was almost the only one in which there was 
even the show of argument. We shall speak of it plainly. 
The great and main burden of his complaint was Ritualism 
and Ritualistic developments. 

And what then? Suppose that every word which he said, 
about the spread of Ritualism, and the dangers of Ritualism, 
to be true; what has all this to do with the organic work 
of the Church ; with her Board of Missions; and with her 
Sunday School and Church Book Society ? Why set up rival 
and antagonistic Institutions, and defend them on grounds 
which have nothing whatever to do with the points at issue ? 
Did these gentlemen intend to hoodwink and blind the Laity 
with such miserable, disingenuous sophistry as this? If so, 
they will assuredly find themselves mistaken. Let Ritualism 
be what it may, let the dangers of extreme Ritualism be as 
great as they may, no one will have the moral hardihood to 
affirm, that either our Church Board of Missions, or our Sun- 
day School Union and Church Book Society is implicated 
directly or indirectly, in the slightest possible degree, in what 
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may be called the Ritualistic movement. Yet this was the 
burden of complaint, throughout all those days and nights 
that those Meetings were held. It was Ritualism, Ritualism, 
Ritualism. And when they had nothing else to say, they 
could still say—Ritualism. 

If these men can defend their Secession, their factious plot- 
tings, and their party organizations, on no better ground than 
this,—and from first to last we heard of little else,—their 
Party must be in a bad way. Calling hard names, even the 
crack of the whip at such of the “‘ younger Ministers” as may 
still persist in being “‘no party men,” will not answer. No 
Party, in the Church or out of the Church, can live, that is 
not based on a great, eternal principle of Truth. And no 
Institution that is based on such a principle, will ever die,— 
unless it be by suicide. This much is all that we need, in this 
present connection, to say about Ritualism, which formed the 
principal ground of complaint at these Meetings of the 
“ Church Missionary and Evangelical Knowledge” Societies. 

In respect to the whole subject of Ritualism, of course this 
is not the place in which to discuss it. It will be examined, 
in every possible aspect of the subject, in our pages, before we 
are through with it. But we take this occasion to observe, 
that Ritualism is not now before the Church in this country, 
either theoretically or practically, in any such way as that 
these men can make party capital out of it. As to the recently 
published book on Ritualism, by the Senior Bishop of the 
Church, which Dr. Smith alluded to, both it and the subject 
of which it treats, are, it is said, in the hands of the Bishops 
of the Church, whose Opinion will doubtless be made public 
before these pages are in the hands of our readers, That Opin- 
ion, true-hearted and Joyal Churchmen will treat with all 
proper respect. What the present Ritual Law of the Ameri- 
can Church really is, is more of a question than they suppose 
who have not tried to answer it. Thorough discussion and 
examination are what is needed; and upon this we have 
already entered, in various Articles in this Review ; nor are 
we yet done with the subject. 
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In respect to the late Convention Sermon by the Rector of 
Trinity Church, and the Ritualism which that Church has 
practically adopted, both which Dr. Smith characterized with 
great severity, neither of them will prove an adequate fpunda- 
tion for Secession and party organization in the Church. The 
Church is not responsible for the private opinions of any man, 
Bishop or Presbyter ; nor for his public teachings, so long as 
they are within the limits of her recognized standards. If 
men go beyond these, there is another, and, for the Church’s 
sake, truer method of proceeding. In that Convention Ser- 
mon, with all its startling boldness and fidelity of rebuke, 
there were expressions which we do not fancy. The “Theology 
of the Incarnation,” for example, is phraseology to which, not- 
withstanding the preacher’s careful qualification, we have a 
great dislike. We have already seen what it is, theoretically 
and practically, in Wilberforcism. The Theology of the Incar- 
nation, distinctively as such, is in danger of obscuring the 
Theology of the Cross and of the Resurrection. It logically, and 
almost of necessity, loses sight of the purchased gift of the 
Hoty Guost, tHe Lorp AND Giver or Lirg. It destroys 
the nature, and disturbs the true place of the Holy Sacra- 
ments. But no one, without great injustice, can attribute all 
these results to the use of the phraseology in the Sermon 
alluded to, objectionabie as we think that phraseology is. 

So, also, in respect to the degree of Ritualism adopted in 
Trinity Church, and the system of Parochial work, upon 
which it is proposed to enter. The Parochial System, as such, 
is, and always must and will be, the prevailing System, in all 
the settled portions of our country. Its origin commenced 
when Modern Civilization began to break down municipal walls, 
and scatter the population into agricultural and manufactur- 
ing districts. It is utterly unsuited, at present, to the Mission- 
ary districts of portions of our own Western field. It will be 
inaugurated there in time, and with the growth of the coun- 
try. The Rev. Rector of Trinity Church finds himself, in the 
Providence of God, charged with the spiritual interests of an 
immense population, where the Parochial System has failed ; 
at least, it has utterly abandoned the ground. 
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Even the very section of the city, which the Church of the 
Ascension, of which the Rev. Dr. Smith is Rector, once occu- 
pied, is now lying absolutely waste ; as thoroughly heathen as 
any past of our own Western wilds, There, the Rector of 
Trinity has determined to go; and, if the Parochial System 
will not answer, he proposes to try something else. We have 
heard of no means suggested which Protestantism in England 
and on the Continent has not used, and used successfully. 
The population in all those lower Wards of New York is pecu- 
liar. It is thoroughly cosmopolitan. The people are impres- 
sible, easily excited. But they never reason ; or, if they do, 
it is the reason of impulse and feeling. Now, how to save, 
through Curist, those forty, or fifty, or a hundred thousand 
souls ; how to allure them from the alleys, and dens, and cel- 
lars, and attics, where they seek temporary shelter, and herd 
in crowds ; how to win the confidence of them and their child- 
ren, to draw them into Churches and Schools, and keep fast 
hold of them, until they shall be elevated and trained for this 
life and for the life to come ; tow to lead them to Christ, the 
Lams or Gop, Who taketh aWay the sins of the world,—how 
to do all this, is a most difficult question, and one not easily 
answered. Yet that work must be done, and can be done ; 
and the Rector of Trinity is determined to do it. 

Methodism, in dealing with such a population, would try 
emotional excitement, and by such instrumentalities as Meth- 
odism knows how to use. Yet the Methodists have utterly 
failed in this field. They have done nothing effectually, and 
can do nothing. The Rector of Trinity Church proposes to 
reach and gain that population in another way. With the 
most faithful, pungent, effective preaching of Christ and Him 
Crucified, and he will have the aid of men who possess this 
gift ; he will employ an attractive Service in public Worship, 
something which addresses the eye and ear, and arrests and fas- 
tens attention ; and yet he wiil adopt nothing which the Ritual 
Law of our Reformed Church does not clearly sanction ; 
although it may be a degree of Ritualism, which would be 
neither acceptable nor useful in the great majority of our ordi- 
nary congregations, Surely, a little common sense, and a lit- 
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tle Christian charity would convince all unprejudiced persons, 
that there is no cause for public alarm in all this ; and we were 
glad to notice some timely and sensible observations at these 
late Meetings, on this whole subject, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Lee, of Delaware. 

As to the term, Ritualism, on which such changes are per- 
petually rung, it is a word of varied and comprehensive signi- 
fication. It means more, or it means less. The Quakers have 
their Ritualism, and the Romanists have theirs. Every Parish 
Church among us has its Ritualism. There can be no common 
public Worship without it. It is a silly, stupid trick to make 
this word a party Shibboleth, without reference to its meaning. 

A mere Ritualist, a man of morbid esthetic fancy, will be 
likely enough to go where he can find such things to his heart’s 
content ; and there is, as we have said ‘on other occasions, a 
class of these sickly sentimentalists in the English Church, 
who have gone, and as we see by late reports, are still going, 
over to Rome, where they can gratify their diseased tastes to 
the full. That same influence and tendency we shall, not 
unlikely, witness in this country. It is not to be reasoned 
with, for there is no reason in it. It must be met in another 
and more summary way. 

A Ritualism which symbolizes the Eryors, and Corruptions, 
and Superstitions of Rome, is another thing. Of this there 
is, for many reasons, increasing danger. The age is growing 
sesthetic, rather than well used to careful definitions of the 
true Primitive Faith. And so men may, almost unconsciously, 
amid the revived Architecture, and Music, and Painting of 
Medievalism, drift into the current of idolatrous and fatal cor- 
ruption. Against this tendency we are to be carefully and re- 
solutely on our guard. 

A Ritualism which symbolizes the true Faith, and that 
alone, may be of great benefit to multitudes, and especially to 
persons of culture and refinement. It is, also, undoubtedly 
true, that the prevailing practice in the American Church does 
not begin to come up to the ideal embodied, and the liberty 
allowed, in the Rubrics of the Prayer Book of the Reformed 
Church, And yet, even here, such is the power of prejudice, 
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and of old associations, that more would be lost than gained, 
in some, or many, or most of our congregations, by attempt- 
ing to introduce customs and usages long laid aside, and 
wholly unobjectionable in themselves. Time, and education, 
and the advancing culture of the age may, and we believe will, 
make it proper to restore them. 

Such is the general aspect in which the whole subject of 
Ritualism is presented before the American Church at the 
present day. 

We will not bring this paper to a conclusion without allud- 
ing to another matter. Why is it, that the present time has 
been seized upon by the gentlemen who controlled the late 
Meetings in New York, to foment alienations and divisions 
among us, and increase the violence of party spirit in the 
Church ? The question is worth asking. We leave our read- 
ers to answer it for themselves. Was all this outside pressure 
intended as a goad for the Bishop of New York, in return for 
the stand which he has so nobly taken, and which the Laity of 
this city are so almost universally endorsing? The public 
report, as given above, distinctly affirms this. Was it, also, 
an attempt to keep alive a Church quarrel, to fan the embers 
of a bitter partisan warfare, which were surely dying out ? 
Was it because of the rapid growth of sound positive Church 
principles, throughout our whole Church and country ? Was 
it determined to follow up the Meetings of the regular Con- 
stitutional Board of Missions, by such fierce attacks and bit- 
ter denunciations, in order to destroy the moral power of 
those Meetings ? 

Whatever the cause may have been, that effort, and every 
effort to arrest the growth of Church principles, and stop the 
progress of the Church as such, will be utterly in vain. 
The ‘‘no party” men, as the Bishop of Massachusetts well 
terms them, are not in any very immediate danger of being 
broken upon the wheel of popular contempt. It would not 
be strange, if the danger should be found to lie in quite 
another direction. The truth is, the Church is growing, and 
growing rapidly ; not as a Sect, but as the Church; and never 
so rapidly as now. She is becoming heartily sick of party, 
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and of party men. The recent elections to the Episcopate ; 
the substantial and rapid increase of the Church in every Dio- 
cese, where she is carried in all her fulness by loving, patient, 
fearless men ; the spiritual barrenness and death which, like a 
blight, rest upon those portions of the field where a noisy, but 
mis-called and treacherous charity is sacrificing her fundamen- 
tal principles ; the call of the age and times for a positive 
Faith, and that men shall be honest in telling what they 
believe, if they believe anything,—all these are facts, too 
patent to be overlooked or denied. 

In our examination and estimate of the Meetings of the 
Church Missionary and Evangelical Knowledge Societies, 
lately held in this city, we are willing to concede the utmost 
honesty and sincerity of motive, on the part of the gentlemen 
who conducted them. But they are most certainly mistaken, 
as to the measures which they propose to adopt, for the peace, 
purity, and prosperity of the cause of Christ. Secession has 
already been given up, frankly and gracefully, in all matters 
pertaining to the State. We put it to these gentlemen, as 
honest, conscientious men, if it is not about time to abandon 
it, in regard to those things which belong to the honor and 
welfare of the Church of the living Gop ? . 
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Art. VIIL—S3IOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Tuis is an age of books, Every department of literature is 
‘fully represented. History, Fiction, Biography, Poetry, Sci- 
-ence, Art, Political and Social Economy, Public and Domestic 
‘life, Religion and Infidelity, all have their champions in the 
list of authorship. Nothing is written so foolish, weak, or 

false, even, that it does not find admiring readers and zealous 
-defenders. No scheme of pleasure or profit, no project of phi- 
lanthropy or business, and no system of Religion or politics,— 
‘neither individuals, communities, States or Nations, can flour- 
ish, and attain a vigorous development, becoming firmly ground- 
ed and rooted in popular estimation and favor, without the aid 
of the pen, whose silent power and bloodless victories are 
mightier than the conquering sword. If the wise man, speak- 
ing of his own age, when books were but the curiosities of the 
learned few, and authorship the especial wonder of the many, 
could say, ‘‘ Of making many books there is no end, and much 
study is a weariness to the flesh,” what, what shall be the ap- 
propriate motto of this age, when the Press scatters the pro- 
ductions of the pen, as November gales the leaves of the for- 
est ? 

But there is one prominent, and, as we conceive, much 
abused department of authorship, to which we wish to call 
special attention. We mean, Biography. What should be 
‘the characteristics of any book which claims to be a Biogra- 
phy? Each of the other divisions of the great field of author- 
ship have their area and boundaries more or less clearly defined, 
upon and within which they work. While Poetry has greater 
license than any other department of composition, yet even it 
has its laws and its sphere of operations. History also has its 
appointed task; and its mission is faithfully accomplished, only 
when it gives us a correct and impartial narration and inter- 
pretation of past events. Fiction, while free to portray ima- 
ginary persons and scenes, and give them “a local habitation 
and a name,” yet may not palm upon us the improbable fan- 
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cies of an unbridled imagination. It must draw its outlines 
of character and incident from real life. 

No department of authorship, however, is more definitely 
bounded, or has its peculiar characteristics more distinotly 
marked, than Biography. Certainly, no species of writing so 
signally fails to fulfil its required conditions, or so continually 
transcends its proper limits. We have model Historians, 
model Poets, model Novelists, model Editors, and model wri- 
ters on Law, Politics, and Religion ; but where can we point 
to an author, either in ancient or modern times, who is worthy 
to be styled a model Biographer, when his work is tested by 
those conditions under which he ought to write ? Biographical 
writings, it seems to us, are radically defective, unsatisfying, 
and most signally fail of accomplishing what should be their 
true object. It undoubtedly requires talents and character of 
the highest order, to successfully execute this species of com- 
position. There is scope for the finest genius and culture, and 
an imperative need of the power of rigid discrimination and 
analysis, of Spartan firmness and impartiality, and especially 
of high moral and religious character. Without the latter 
qualification, the subject of the Book will be wreathed with a 
false halo of glory, at the expense of the patience and profit of 
the reader, 

What, then, are the marked characteristics of a proper Bi- 
ography ? We define, first, negatively. It is not, simply, 
the history of an individual life. It is this ; but it is much 
more. There must be a correct analysis, and impartial sum- 
ming up of the character, as deduced from the life. A writer 
who deals only with the former may be a good historian, but 
-he lacks an indispensable qualification of a Biographer. Posi- 
itively, we affirm, that every Biography should contain two 
things; first, a complete history of those things which an indi- 
vidual has done; and secondly, an impartial estimate of the 
individual character. All secular Biographies, when tested by 
these conditions, fail, and have no right to the name. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, for example, fall below the true standard. They 
are, rather, sketches of exploits and labors, either military, 
civil, or literary, than complete Biographies. And were our 
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object, at present, critical, rather than didactic, we would expose 
the glaring faults of a work, just now so exceedingly popular, 
Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great. It is not a Biogra- 
plty, in any true sense of the word. 

No life and character of a person may properly be styled 
Biographical, unless the entire life and character are impartially 
and completely portrayed. A bust is not a statue. A sketch 
is not a Biography. The life and character must be viewed 
as one compact whole. The writer is not at liberty to cull out 
and record only, or chiefly, the brilliant epochs, the noble deeds, 
the strong points, and heroic achievements of the life of his 
subject. He is bound to show us the selfish in his nature, as 
well as the generous ; the weak, contrasted with the strong ; 
the shrinking and fearful, in the back ground of the courageous 
and heroic ; the good, darkly shaded with the evil. Ifa pain- 
ter were to portray a landscape flooded only with the sunlight, 
and were he to introduce only such objects as were beautiful or 
graceful, he might give us an ideal representation, but it would 
be destitute of true power and beauty; and, more than all, the 
effort would be a libel upon Nature. The beautiful in Nature 
can be fully revealed, only by the dark back-ground of that which 
is unsymmetrical, and, taken by itself, positively unsightly. 
That beauty which can be felt in the lake-like appearance of 
the waving grass of the meadow, as the morning or evening 
sun falls upon it, is heightened by the contrast of the sterile 
peaks, and rocky boulders, and shaggy outlines of the moun- 
tain range beyond. Such dark and bold contrasts do not di- 
minish or conceal the majesty, beauty, and loveliness of Nature } 
they only bring out sharply and strongly what had otherwise 
been unobserved. The stillness of a Summer’s noon-day fills 
the soul with its sublime quiet, because of the contrast be- 
tween it, and the confusion and uproar of the tempest in its 
devastating march. As our minds are so constituted that they 
love to be roused and subdued by the strong contrasts and op- 
posing forces of Nature, so they reject a uniformity which is 
untrue, artificial and false, either in Art or Literature. 

In like manner, Biography derives its chief interest, power, 
and value to please, arouse, encourage, and instruct us, by the 
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natural and necessary contrasts of its glancing light and deep 
shadows. We could never have had the prophet Nathan’s 
Parable of the “Ewe Lamb,” with the startling, indignant 
application to the royal sinner, ‘“‘ Thou art the man,” had those 
foul sins of David, which, like a dark cloud, lie in the back- 
ground of his Biography, been suppressed. . Nor should we 
have had the Fifty-first Psalm, with its wail of royal, yet sin- 
cere penitence, sounding ever down the pathway of the ages, 
as a model confession for the penitent sinner of every condition. 
and age. 

As before remarked, we demand, in Biography, the real con- 
trast between what a man has done, and what he has been and 
felt ; or, the subjective, as a back-ground for the objective life. 
We insist on seeing the struggles within the man, as well as. 
without him ; the knowledge of his inner life, as well as the 
outward ; the subjective defeats and victories, as well as the 
objective losses and triumphs. We do not want model men 
painted up for our inspection, and for the very good reason 
that they are, and must be, the production of the author’s own 
brain, without any foundation in fact, and, consequently, only 
the proper stuff for dreams and fiction. 

Now we make the deliberate, assertion, that all that nume- 
rous class both of light and ponderous Religious Biographies, 
so-called, which flood the Christian world, and which, by many 
Religionists, are so diligently read and reverenced, are most 
seriously and culpably defective, just in this direction. Under 
the mask of Biography, they portray heroes for our admira-- 
tion, rather than men of like passions with ourselves, for our 
possible imitation. Such heroes, as are described, never did 
live, and probably never will. Such Biographies give us the 
picture of life only in the sunshine, not life as it meets us. 
in the reality of every day’s observation. These writers seem 
to suppose that pious deception will do more good than that. 
Christian honesty and impartiality, which confesses that the- 
subject of the Biography had serious faults, as well as great 
virtues, and was a corrupt sinner, like all the rest of our race. 
Perhaps the character is drawn, just at the point where the: 
Dramatic and Epic struggles of character and action culmi-- 
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nate in splendid achievement. We are summoned to gaze with 
awe and wonder upon a supposed result, which, to the reader, 
is as powerless for good as it is false. Is it too much to say, 
that amid the entire range of uninspired Biographies, it is 
almost impossible to find a book which is so true to nature and 
8o judiciously written, as to inspire us with respect for the au- 
thor’s impartiality, sound discrimination, and rigid analysis of 
that which is truly valuable and indicative of character. Nei- 
ther Holy Scripture nor observation warrant us in believing 
that there is, or ever has been a perfect man, except One ; and 
still, Biography insanely persists in manufacturing them to 
order, and demands that they shall be canonized as true saints, 
and held up to the world as models. The partial, and not 
unfrequently highly embellished record of such lives and char- 
acters, are thus set up as a Religious shrine, where credulous 
readers offer blindly the incense of praise and adoration, of 
which no human life was ever worthy. Biographical reading 
has thus become a kind of hot-house culture, producing no 
mature and choice fruits. In many cases, it begets a sickly 
ideal of character, prompting to desires and aspirations in the 
reader’s mind, which are as powerless for instruction, en- 
couragement and help, in achieving a noble character, as they 
are one-sided and unreal. Many a person has thus been com- 
memorated in a royal octavo volume or two of unstinted eulo- 
gium, whose deeds and character never challenged any marked 
degree of respect and admiration ; and yet, by dint of elegant 
authorship and pious deception, he rises into the horizon of the 
literary, moral, or religious firmament, and thenceforth shines 
as a star of the first magnitude. 

The remark of the old philosopher, “that no man can be 
accounted happy until his death,” finds striking exemplifica- 
tion in Biographical writings. The age imperatively needs 
another kind of Biography. It should be closely modelled 
upon the specimens contained in Holy Scripture. In the first 
place, let their wonderful and concise brevity be carefully imi- 
tated. The men of our day are quite too busy to read a long, 
prosy, glorification of any man, however distinguished in lite- 
rature, ethics, or Religion. The age is especially intolerant 
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of prosy efforts to improve it, in morals or religion. Wo be 
to that teacher, whether speaking from the printed page, the 
pulpit, or the rostrum, who is tedious as well as censorious, 
and who tries to relieve his intolerable stupidity, by being im- 
pudent and ill-mannered. With one of the great oracles of 
our Modern Pulpit, on whose lips crowds hang with gaping 
wonder, irreverence is often mistaken for smartness, and low 
vulgarity for wit. He is capable of better things ; but it 
would not “ pay” in that market, and he is Yankee enough to 
know it. ; 

And secondly, let the Biographer imitate, by all means, the 
Scriptural impartiality and honesty. Let him candidly nar- 
rate the fault8 of his subject, as well as his virtues ; his folly, 
as well as his wisdom ; his failures, as well as his successes ; 
his weak, as well as his strong traits of character. We want 
the plain unvarnished tale. Biography would, doubtless, lose 
much of its false glare, if such a course were pursued ; but it 
would gain, immensely, in moral power and effect. As the 
hero takes the place of the man of like passions with ourselves, 
light, help, and encouragement, would be cast upon our life, 
and our struggle with temptation and sin. Instead of being 
pointed to an immaculate Saint, who never lived, we should 
see the bleeding feet, and bruised body, and the dusty pilgrim, 
toiling from earth to heaven. 

Above all, let God be honored in Biography. Let the reader 
be constantly reminded, that the Planet, whose orbit, density, 
velocity, and force, he seeks to describe, shines only by bor- 
rowed light, reflected from the Sun, the great central luminary 
of the visible Heavens above us. When Biography comes to 
occupy and busy itself upon such a lofty, yet natural sphere of 
observation, then will it excite interest, awaken sympathy, and 
possess a power for usefulness, which we can scarcely estimate. 

As we have already said, we are not now wricing a review of 
any one of the Biographies which, in such numbers, fill the 
shelves of our private, Parish and Sunday-School Libraries. 
We are sick, almost to loathing, of the greater part of them. 
We do ask, and we demand, that a species of composition 
which might be made so exceedingly useful, shall be divested 
of those unrealities which now render this class of publications 
well nigh worthless, if not mischievous, 
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A CoMMEeNTARY ON THE Hoty Sorrprvres—Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical. 
By Jous P. Lanes, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent European 
Divines, Translated from the German, and edited, with additions, original and 
selected, by Purr Scuarr, D. D., in connection with American Divines of vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations. 


Votume IV. Tue Acts or THe AposrLes. An Exegetical and Doctrinal Com- 
mentary, by Gotthard Victor Lechler, D. D., Ordinary Professor of Theology and 
Superintendent at Leipsic. With Homiletical Additions, by Rev. Charles Gerok, 
Superintendent at Stuttgard. Translated from the Second German Edition, with 
Additions, by Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, at Philadelphia. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 8vo., pp. 480. 

When we have said, that this massive work is not a Church Commentary, as our 
readers understand the meaning of that phrase, and that there is in it no positive 
teaching of sharply defined Christian Doctrine, according to the standard of the 
Primitive Creeds, we have described it in two particulars of great importance. In 
what the special value of this work consists, and it has such value, we stated in 
our notice of the previous Volume (July No., pp. 289-90), As we come down, 
however, in point of time, from the Gospels, to the Acts of the Apostles, and 
enter upon the History of the Church, the character and teaching of any Commen- 
tary assume a new aspect altogether. The Apostolic Age of the Church is really 
the great battle-ground of Christianity, between our branch of the Church on the 
one hand, and Rome and the countless modern Denominations on the other. 
Admit that such and such things are Apostolic, as the Doctrines of the Trinity, of 
Infant Baptism, or of the Three-fold Ministry, and we claim, and insist, that they 
are divine, that they have the authority of the Holy Ghost. The argument never 
has been answered, and never can be. It is as simple and self-evident as an axion.. 
The man who denies it, is not a man to be reasoned with. 

Now, it is no small credit to the better class of German Commentators and of 
German scholars generally, that, in all matters of fact, they are almost always hon- 
est. They will not wilfully deny what they know to be true. But as reasoners, 
they are utterly undeserving of the slightest reliance. We cannot explain this 
phenomenon, without more space than we have at our command, It is a question, 
partly of race, and partly of philosophy. It was the one great ruinous fault of 
~ Continental Reformation; and has already made that Reformation almost a 

failure. 

All these excellences, and all these faults, stand out in bold relief, in this Com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles. Prof. Lechler admits, that it was the Apos- 
tles to whom Jesus Christ gave those instructions during the “forty days.” He 
admits, that Philip, the Deacon, preached at Samaria, and that the Apostles went 
down and laid hands on the disciples, who received the Holy Ghost. And yet, he 
will not allow that this was Confirmation; and he contends, that to these Deacons 
the “Ministry of the Word” was not primarily entrusted; that they “were 
invested with no Ecclesiastical Office whatever”; and “that no human being, and 
no finite Ordinance can be regarded as necessary, and absolutely indispensable.” 

The work, however, as far as we have examined it, and we have tested it in sev- 
eral instances, is “ orthodox” in the matter of Miracles, and Inspiration, and Super- 
natural manifestations, and that, too, in cases where even such a writer as Nean- 
der has proved fulse and treacherous. In this volume, as in the preceding ones, 
there is a wealth of learning, gleaned mostly from modern sources; and, in the 
department of Textual Criticism, it is especially rich and valuable, 
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Tae Lire AND Letrers Or James Gates PerctvaLt. By Jutrus H. Warp. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 12mo., pp. 583. 


In making his debut as an author, Mr. Ward has ventured upon a subject worthy 
of the very best critical talent and most practised pen. We do not hesitate to say, 
that he not only has not failed in his work, but has so far succeeded as to deserve 
the thanks of all scholars. Reserving a more thorough examination of the vol- 
ume for another Number, we only remark here that we might have looked for a 
more judicial estimate of Percival as a poet, and a scholar, for a more satisfactory 
explanation of the eccentricities and almost weird features of his strange history, 
and for a clearer statement of his religious opinions and character. Mr. Ward will 
perhaps say, that it was his constant aim to let Percival become his own interpre- 
ter, and by means of his Letters and other writings, sketch the features of his 
own portrait. In ordinary cases, this is, undoubtedly, the most successful method 
of biography. But Percival was an extraordinary man. We knew him from the 
year 1830, were a member with him of the Connecticut Academy, and had as good 
an opportunity of studying his character as any one, save the two or three who 
were admitted to his intimate companionship. He was always an enigma to us, 
and he is so still, notwithstanding all we find in Mr, Ward’s carefully prepared vol- 
ume. In some respects, the work will correct popular misapprehension. For 
example, it used to be current among the gossips, that Percival’s shyness and mis- 
anthropy, were the result of disappointed love, which so crushed his affectionate, 
sensitive spirit, as to unman him, and wreck his otherwise brilliant prospects. 
There was just enough foundation for this silly story to prevent its being an unmit- 
igated falsehood. 

We shall not attempt now a delineation, or an estimate, of Percival’s character, 
the want of which we have spoken of as a defect in this volume. The Atlantic 
Monthly, of Boston, in its Article, “ The Pleiades of Coanecticut,” in February, 
1865, asserts, that Connecticut never produced a Poet, and does noteven name Per- 
cival among those who have made pretensions to the gift of song. We do not hes- 
itate to say, that we believe there was more genuine poetry in Percival, poetry of a 
truer and loftier type, than in any and all the poets to whom Massachusetts has 
ever given birth. He did not write ballads for the people, and has no such place 
in the popular heart as Longfellow and Whittier; but he belonged to another 
order of men than that, with which the old Bay State is just now afilicted; who 
have a fatal facility in grinding out doggerel to order, in any quantity, and on any 
occasion, The Mutual Admiration Society call it Poetry! Percival was a man of 
different mould. He possessed brilliant genius, the very highest order of talent, 
and attainments so diversified, and yet so thorough, that he was the wonder of 
professional scholars in each department. And yet, with all these rare endow- 
ments, and these rich treasures of learning, there were weaknesses in his charac- 
ter, we do not mean vices, which lead us now to look back upon him with pity as 
well as admiration. As proof of his learning in one department, he wrote verse in 
thirteen different languages; and, it is said, had imitated all the Greek and German 
metres. 

In respect to Percival’s religious character, Mr. Ward, although he has scarcely 
entered upon the subject, confirms us in the opinion which we have long enter- 
tained. Had Percival been born in the Church, and had his lofty genius caught its 
inspiration at her altars, and been brought into communion with the sanctified tal- 
ent and learning which have worshipped at her shrines, he would have been 
another man, and might have become the Keble of the American Church. At one 
period in his history, he seems to have caught a glimpse of the Church, and even 
determined to enter upon Holy Orders. But alae for him, the narrow, revolting 
dogmas of Calvinism, which he inherited as his birth-right, cast their pall over his 
vision, even from his very infancy, and the dark cloud hung between him and the 
Gospel of Christ, even to the very last. Among the “orthodox” of New Engiand, 
he was reputed a skeptic. He died in Wisconsin, while engaged in making a sci- 
entific exploration of that State,—a position urged upon him, as one of the rewards 
of his well-earned reputation. By a remarkable Providence, his closing hours 
were passed in a kind family of that Church to which, in his spiritual gloom, he 
had once so longingly turned. Here he was most tenderly watched over, and that 
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eccentric but nobly gifted spirit rested from labor. The following extract from a 
letter to Mr. Ward, gives an account of his death and burial. 

“He expressed no fears of the future. Occasionally we saw him on his knees, 
engaged in prayer. Two or three weeks before he died, he would frequently 
exclaim, ‘My God! my God!’ evidently relying on a Supreme power. He died on 
the morning of Friday, May 22, 1856. The following Sunday his body was com- 
mitted to the ground by the Rev. T. N. Benedict, of Galena, Illinois, using the 
Burial Service of the Episcopal Church.” 


Norses on THE History oF SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. By GrorGE H. Moore, 
Librarian of the New York Historical Society, &. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co, 1866. 8vo., pp. 256. 


In entering upon his timely, but most ungracious task, Mr. Moore has not 
placed himself before the country, either as the defender of, or apologist for, the 
institution of Slavery. His position as Librarian of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety has made him familiar with the early history of our country, and those old 
files of Newspapers and Colonial Records—which are among the choicest treasures 
of the Society—are, as Mr. Moore has had occasion to see, in striking contrast, not 
4 with popular impressions, but with the popular testimony and teaching of the 


y- 

Thus, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, a Congregational preacher of New York, at 
a meeting of ‘The Congregational Union of England and Wales,” on the first of 
May last, made the following bold and surprising statement:—“ We of the United 
States received from you with the Pilgrim Fathers, a boon which can never be too 
highly prized, that of institutional liberty.” * * * “The Puritan brought the fam- 
ily and the Church, as we understand them, and with them liberty and loyalty 
were incorporated in our commonwealth from the first.” * * * “Parallel with this, 
came another doctrine—that men of a certain race and color might be held and 
treated as chattels. That became planted in our country, more especially in the 
South; and these two systems—manhood on the one hand, and chattelism on the 
other—one based on the recognition of man, and another on the degradation of 
man—developed side by side, until the final issue came in the conflict through 
which we have just now passed.” But the Rev. Dr, Thompson is not alone in 
statements of this sort. Historians, lecturers, poets, “Plymouth. Rock” orators, 
compilers of school-books, &c., &c., have echoed and re-echoed the same story, 
Thus Mr. Palfrey, the historian, says, in his History of New England, “ In fact, 
no person was ever born into legal slavery in Massachusetts;” and he expresses 
the opinion, that, ‘from the reverence entertained by the fathers of New England 
for the nuptial tie, it is safe to infer that slave husbands and wives were never 

" 


Justice Gray has said: “ Previously to the adoption of the State Constitution, in 
1780, negro slavery existed to some extent, and negroes held as slaves might be 
sold, but all children of slaves were by law free.” He also asserts that ‘‘slavery, 
to a certain extent, seems to have crept in, not probably by any force of law, for 
none such is found or known to exist.” 

Mr. Sumner, of the United States Senate, has declared, that, “in all her annals, 
no person was ever born a slave on the soil of Massachusetts,” and “if, in point of 
fact, the issue of slaves was sometimes held in bondage, it was never by sanction 
of any statute law of Colony or Commonwealth.” 

We need not quote further, to show the high authority, and the stubborn persis- 
tence, with which the above historic statement is made and re-iterated, over and 
over again. But why, it may be asked, take so much pains to correct this state- 
ment? We answer, first, because there is not a word of truth in it. We answer, 
second, because, as seen in the speech of the Rev. Dr. Thompson, religious Secta- 
rianism is craving sympathy and support, in its attempts to fasten itself upon the 
South, on the strength of this historic falsehood, And, third, which is, just pow, 
the strongest reason of all, because the effort is made, at the present day, all over 
the North, to excite bitter hatred and animosity against the Southern people, not 
only for having had the institution of Slavery among them, but also for not adopt- 
ing now, milder and more beneficent Laws for the pretection and improvement of 
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the Freedmen. For all these reasons, the whole subject needs to be ventilated 
most thoroughly, until public sentiment shall become a little more truthful and 
charitable, and until the face of brazen impudence shall be made to blush with 
shame. We have already discussed this matter, somewhat, in an Article, (Jan. No., 
1864,) in which we showed, not only that Slavery was established by Law in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that not only negroes, but Indians and white people, were sold into 
bondage, but that, when the Slave-trade was re-opened, 1804—9,—which was for- 
mally and officially done with and by Northern influence—that these descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, whom the Rev. Dr. Thompson eulogizes, were the very 
first to engage in that Slave-trade, and furnished the ships and the capital, with 
which to steal the Negroes in Africa, and sell them into servitude in this country. 
In addition to the details, names, and dates, &c., given in the Article referred to, 
showing that New England was thoroughly responsible for the institution of Sla- 
very, we now state, that we have before us a copy of a Bill of Sale of two Negroes 
in Connecticut, to which Roger Sherman, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, was a witness. More than this, the famous Rev. Dr. Edwards, the 
great Puritan divine, was a Slave-holder; and the Rev. Dr. Dwight, one of the 
Executors of his Will, sold two of those slaves; the proof of which we have in 
our hands. 

In respect to Slavery in Massachusetts, Mr. Moore has simply given the facts, 
faithfully and plainly. He proves, by indisputable and overwhelming testimony, 
first, the existence of the Slave-trade, and then, that hereditary Slavery was estab- 
lished by law in Massachusetts, with slave-breeding and slave-trading. The early 
Law of 1641, which Mr. Moore examines at length, was as follows :— 

BoND-SLAVERY. —‘It is ordered by this court and authority thereof, that there 
shall never be any bond-slavery, villenage, or captivity amongst us, unless it be 
lawful captives taken in just wars, or such as shall willingly sell themselves, or are 
sold to us, and such shall have the liberties and Christian usage which the law of 
God, established in Israel, concerning such persons, doth morally require; provided 
this exempts none from servitude, who shall be judged thereto by authority.” 

Concerning this Law, Mr. Moore says:—“Thus stood the statute through the 
whole Colonial period, and it was never expressly repealed. Based on the Mosaic 
code, it is an absolute recognition of slavery as a legitimate status, and of the right 
of one man to sell himself, as well as that of another man to buy him. It sanc- 
tions the Slave-trade, and the perpetual bondage of Indians and Negroes, their 
children, and their children’s children, and entitles Massachusetts to precedence 
over any and all the other Colonies in similar legislation. It anticipates, by many 
years, anything of the sort to be found in the statutes of Virginia, of Maryland, or 
of South Carolina; and nothing like it is to be found in the contemporary codes of 
her sister colonies in New England.” 

To show that this Law was not a dead letter, Mr. Moore cites facts in great num- 
ber. The following are specimens of Advertisements, in papers of the day :— 

“*Very good Barbadoes rum’ is offered, with ‘A young Negro that has had the 
small-pox;’ and competitors offer ‘Likely Negro men and women, just arrived ;’ 
‘ Negro men, new, and negro boys, who have been in the country some time;’ and 
also, ‘Just arrived, a choice parcel of negro boys and girls.’ ‘A likely negro man, 
born in the country, and bred a farmer, fit for any service.’ ‘A Negro woman, 
about twenty-two years old, with a boy about five months;'‘A likely Negro 
woman, about nineteen years, and a child six months of age, to be sold together, or 
apart ;’ "and ‘ A likely Negro man, taken by execution, and to be sold by public 
Auction, at the Royal Exchange Tavern, in King street, at 6 o'clock this afternoon.’ 
The following, in 1780, and 1781, conclude Mr. Moore's list; ‘A Negro child, soon 
expected, of a good breed, may be owned by any person inclining to take it, and 
money with it.’ ‘To be sold, an extraordinary likely Negro wench, seventeen 
years old; she can be warranted to be strong, healthy, and good natured; has no 
notion of freedom ; has been always used to a farmer’s kitchen and dairy, and is not 
known to have any failing, but being with child, which is the only cause of her 
being sold.’ ” 

There is another peculiar feature of Massachusetts legislation, which is, just now, 
worthy of special attention. It is seen in the Law passed in Massachusetts in re- 
lation to freedmen; and is entitled “An Act for suppressing and punishing of 
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Rogues, Vagabonds, Common Beggars, and other idle, disorderly and lewd Per- 
sons.” This Law was passed in March, 1788. By it, “‘no person being an African 
or Negro,” with the exceptions mentioned in the Law, was allowed “to tarry within 
this Commonwealth ;” and for doing so, “ he or she shall be whipped not exceeding 
ten stripes”; and if they still persist in remaining, “ the same process shall be had, 
and punishment inflicted, and so toties quoties.” And that same disgraceful Law 
remained on the Statute-Book of Massachusetts, until April, 1834. Mr. Moore 
gives a list of one hundred and sixty negroes, and of seventy-seven Indians and mu- 
lattoes, who were warned out of the State at one time under this Law. 

We are not surprised at the manner in which this book has been received in 
certain quarters, and especially in Massachusetts. The general policy has been, to 
ignore it altogether, if possible; and, if not possible, then, to heap ridicule upon 
the book, and abuse upon its author. Mr. Moore is, we are sure, too much of a 
man, and too honest an historian, to cower before such assaults. He has made an 
important contribution to the true history of the country; and every man, who is 
not himself a “ slave” to passion or prejudice, will thank him for it. 





Tuer RIsE AND THE FALL; or the Originof Moral Evil. In Three Parts, Part I. 
The Suggestions of Evil. PartII. The Disclosures of Revelation. Part III. 
The Confirmations of Theology. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866, 12mo., 
pp. 311. 


The anonymous author of this volume has endeavored to construct a theory, by 
which to solve that perpetual mystery in Theology, the Origin of Moral Evil. In 
this great question there are two difficulties to be met and answered. The first is, 
why did God create man at all, with His distinct prescience of man’s character and 
destiny? This point the writer does not exactly evade, he attempts to meet it; 
and yet it stands precisely where he found it, his explanation being merely a dis- 
tinction without a difference. It still is, and will ever be, the great unsolved 
question in our apprehension of an infinitely holy and omnipotent Bemg. We sup- 
oy nearest approach to an answer is, that God has not chosen to limit the 

om of man as a moral and accountable being. Why, we do not know; nor, 
in this world, do we expect to know. The old theory, which one of the Beechers 
has revamped as an originality, that Man fell in a preéxistent state of being, is only 
worthy of a shallow brain. It transfers the difficulty a single step, it does not 
pretend to remove it. 

There is, however, a philosophical difficulty, which the present writer thinks he 
has solved. That difficulty is, in conceiving how a perfectly holy being can be- 
come sinful? The author gets along with this, by assuming that the image of God, 
in which Man was created, was not a moral image; and that the possession of the 
Moral Sense, or moral faculty, was the result of man’s voluntary choice. Now, to 
this theory there are a multitude of objections. In the first place, it is a mere as- 
sumption, without the shadow of proof. In the second place, it is in direct contra- 
diction of the plain testimony of Holy Scriptures. In the third place, it supposes 
that man sinnéd, or determined to sin, when, not morally responsible, and so could 
not sin. We ought to say, that the writer of the book would not admit his liability 
to this objection. In the fourth place, it makes the possession of the Moral Sense 
a matter of choice; when, as a matter of fact, his supposed ignorance of it pre- 
cluded the possibility of any choice on the subject; unless we admit the philosophi- 
cal absurdity of a man deliberately choosing that of which he has not the slightest 
possible conception, It is like the man who determined never to venture into the 
water, until he had first learned how to swim. 

We have scarcely begun to approach the objections, which at once present them- 
selves to the author's theory; Scriptural objections, objections from universally 
acknowledged facts, theological objections. Take, for example, his teaching as to 
the moral relation which Adam sustains to his posterity: or his explanation of the 
fact of the universal prevalence and dominion of Sin and Death. Or see what 
place, in his theory, there can be for the Covenant relationship of the Second 
Adam. The great trouble with this writer is, that he has written, only with the 
speculations of a modern effete system before him. It is not strange that men who 
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are tied to the Calvinistic scheme of the Fall and of Redemption, should be forever 
trying to get rid of the horrible imputations which that theory casts upon the attri- 
butes of God. But believing, as we do, that 


In Him [Christ] the Tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost, 


we see how man every where, and in all ages, may be without excuse; and we are 
willing to leave to the possible disclosures of the future, questions whose infinite 
depths it requires infinite wisdom and knowledge fully to answer. 

In speaking thus plainly of this writer’s theory, we would do full justice to his 
cleverness, and the clearness of his style. He has simply undertaken a task. where 
the profoundest theologians have utterly failed. But he has overloaded the subject 
with objections, which only belong to the dogmas of a modern School of Theology. 


Tue History oF CurisTIaniTy from the Birth of Christ to the Abolitionism of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Hexry Harr Mitmay, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s. In three volumes. A new and revised edition. New York: W. J. 
WIDDLETON. 1866. 12mo. pp. 485, 478, 507, 


In certain respects, Milman’s History of Christianity stands alone. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a History, either of Christianity, or of the Church. It is rather 
a History of the human side of Christianity; of Christianity in its philosophical 
aspects, in its influence on Civilization, and in the influence of Civilization on 
Christianity, Hence, one needs first a History of Christianity itself, such as is 
given by Mosheim, and then, if he wishes to philosophize about it, he may read 
Neander, or, better still, Milman. Milman gives an account of the Pagan Religions, 
and their influence on Society; of the Greek and Oriental Philosophies; and 
especially the latter, in its power in shaping the Discipline of the post-Nicene 
Church, when Monasticism and Celibacy crept into the Church; also of the Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity, and of the Donatist and Arian controversies. We also 
have in him biographies of several of the most eminent Fathers, 8S. Chrysostom, 
Basil, the Gregories, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, &c. 

In respect to this new edition, we do not see in it any decided improvement 
upon the first edition published about twenty years ago, and which the Messrs, 
Harper republished with some valuable Notes by the American editor, and with 
references, specially made to the American editions of Milman’s History of the 
Jews, and of his edition of Gibbon. The edition before us is very neatly printed. 
We are glad to see that Dean Milman, in the brief Preface to this new edition, 
characterizes, as is richly deserved, the works of Strauss, and Baur, and Renan, 
and the Tabingen School. They have simply adopted his method of writing the 
History of Christianity. He admits, that it has a human side; they contend, that 
it has no other. We leave it with him and them, to settle their mutual crimina- 
tions between themselves. 


An AMERICAN Famity IN GERMANY. By J. Ross Browne, Author of “ Yusef,” 
“Crusoe’s Island,” and ‘‘The Land of Thor,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 381. 


Ross Browne deserves to be summoned before the High Chancery of the Repub- 
lic of Letters by a bill of indictment. He has been playing the same trick before, 
with his Munchausenisms about good old Robinson Crusoe, in whom every nice little 
boy and girl of course believes. But this “‘ American Family in Germany” is too 
bad; it is, in fact, insufferable. Thinking we might some day realize a long cher- 
ished dream, and nestle for a summer in one of those cosy little eyries on the 
Rhine, and then hibernate at Rome, and Thebes, and at one resting place dearer 
and better than either, we opened this volume looking, like Mr. Gadgrind, for facts, 
Fie upon you, Mr. Ross Browne! You have trifled with us. You have done 
worse than that; you have trifled with the land fragrant with the memories of 
the Goethes, and Schillers, and Beethovens, and Mozarts, and Handels: to say not 
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one word about the old reformers. For the present, we pass you over to your “Mrs. 
Butterfield,” and to your “seven small Butterfields,” to suffer unpitied ten-fold 
more of teasings and vexations than even such a pen as yours has been able to 
describe. Pshaw, Mr. Ross Browne! what fun you do make of “ Faderland” ; 
where so many of our young sprigs of divinity go to learn civilization, theology, 
manners, and morals! You shock our confidence in the Germans, in all these re- 
spects. In addition to the “American Family inGermany,” the author gives us a 
“ Whirl throngh Algeria,” and a “‘ Visit to the Salt Mine of Wieliczka.” 


‘THe TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: Being a Dictionary of the Books, Persons, 
Places, Events, and other matters, of which mention is made in Holy Scripture. 
Intended to establish its authcrity and illustrate its contents. By the Rev. JoHN 
Ayre, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 943. 


Every reader of the Bible, and especially every Clergyman, and Sunday School 
Teacher, needs to have just such a hand-book as this. The author is evidently an 
industrious student, and he has consulted the best authorities. The 943 pages, 
from diamond type, and in double columns, contain a great amount of well-digested 
matter. All the persons and places mentioned in the Bible are described, the his- 
tory and authority of each of the Books are discussed; and much information is 
given respecting Palestine, the manners, customs, literature, arts, and attainments of 
the inhabitants. As one illustration of the amount of matter crowded into small space, 
we refer the reader to the Table of the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and 
the genealogy of the nations that sprang from them. The volume contains five colored 
and neatly executed maps, fifteen full-paged steel-plate engravings from origi- 
nal photographs, and many hundred pictures from wood cuts. These have great 
value in giving distinct views of localities in the Holy Land, and in illustrating 
persons, places, and things. The book is throughout thoroughly prepared and exe- 
cuted, and must be very useful. In its doctrinal character, on such questions as 
Prophecy, Inspiration, Miracles, &c. &c., it is mildly orthodox; and Ecclesiastically, 
the author says, he ‘‘has desired to state facts rather than to advocate opinions.” 
But what these “facts” are, is sometimes the very question in dispute. As an 
English Clergym :n, he is somewhat loose in his views, and not unfrequently hesi- 
tates on points, where even such a writer as Mosheim is more decided in maintain- 
ing Church ground, 


Tae Orrick OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN THE BOOK OF CoMMON PRAYER. A 
series of Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Padding- 
ton. By Epwarp Merrick Gou.Bury, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one 
of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. Adapted by the Author to the Com- 
munion Office, according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 443 Broadway. 
1866. 16mo. pp. 354. 


This work does not come up to the Author’s previous volumes, in its adaptedness 
‘to popular use in this country. The “ Lectures” seem to have been prepared for 
a different class of people from that which composes ourCommunion. The style is 
diffuse, and there is a great lack of definiteness and precision of statement. 


PaPERs FROM OVERLOOK Hovsg, 12mo., pp. 228. J. B. Lippincott & Co, Philadel- 


The title of this book does not give a very clear idea of its contents. “Papers” 
might be elaborate discussions of social or political questions, or criticisms, or 
Spectator-like Essays on the minor morals; but the “ Papers from Overlook House” 
are liky none of these. They are merely stories and poems represented as having 
been left at an old-fashioned mansion, by the guests, who, from time to time, shared 
the owner’s hospitality. Such is the representation; but that it is not quite correct, 
is clear to every reader, and it is much better for him that it is not. Fancy the 
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heterogeneous compound (trash predominating) that the volume would have con- 
tained, if it had really been composed in any such manner! 

We have often wondered why writers are so unwilling to print a volume of un- 
connected tales and sketches, as such. They all resort to some little artifice. They 
bind them together by a thread of narrative, and represent them as the productions 
of different authors. Boccaccio and Chaucer, Gerald Griffin, Moore, Dickens, and 
many others of less note, have adopted this plan; but why? It deceives no body. 
It gratifies no body: for the arrangement seldom adds a particle to the interest of 
the book, and it often does create confusion in the reader’s mind. 

In the present instance, the author has allowed about one-fourth of his space 
(five chapters) to be taken up with this preparation for the remainder; but, after 
all, we have no reason to complain, for, in this preliminary part, he gives us one of 
the truest and most pleasing sketches of life in an old American homestead, that we 
have seen for many years. Cooper, in his ‘Pioneers,’ drew an elaborate picture of 
such life,—but his Judge Temple had settled on the very outskirts of civilization. 
Judge Almore, of Overlook House, is nearer to us in every way; yet he and his 
family, and his abode, belonged to a class and generation that have almost entirely 
disappeared. The plainness of exterior, and the substantial comfort of the dwell- 
ings, were in thorough keeping with the dignified simplicity, the courtesy and 
warm hospitality of the owners; but, unhappily, not in keeping with the spirit of 
this age of Railroads, and shoddy, and other “modern improvements.” Things 
simple, high-toned, and hearty, are out of fashion. The old houses, and the old 
manners, must pass away. Yet, probably, mankind is not greatly benefitted by the 
change. At all events, we are old-fashioned enough to love the graceful past, and 
we thank the author for bringing it so naturally and clearly before us. 

We can only mention one or two of the “ Papers.” They are, “The Welcome,” 
“The Ghost at Ford Inn,” (a very touching story in blank verse,) and “The First 
Attempt at Biography.” The author tells a story admirably, and has a keen sense 
of the ridiculous; his humor shows itself in many places, but in the attempt at 
Biography, it has full scope. The one thing, however, which, above all others, 
distinguishes these collected “‘ Papers,” is the purity of their tone, and the spirit of 
reverence for sacred things which pervades them. The reader will often smile, and 
sometimes laugh; but never at the expense of virtue or religion. And, however 
much he may enjoy the amusing part of the book. he cannot help feeling in the 
company of one, whose heart is full of the fear of God and of charity to man. 

The author asks, “ Will these papers outlive this decaying house? Will men 
love us because we have sent them forth? Will we, on account of them, be grasped 
with a kindlier hand? Will they soften hearts in this trying world, and aid men 
to a greater charity?” We cannot answer these questions; but we believe no one 
who reads the book can fail to receive some benefit from it. Well would it be for 
our age and country, if the volumes, that are constantly issuing from the press to 
amuse the reading public, had something of the same spirit, and were so wholly 
unexceptionable. We believe the author is the Rev. Frederick Beasley, of Edding- 
ton, Pa. 


Batwaps, Lyrics AnD Hymns. By Atice Carry. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1866. 8vo. pp. 333. 


Alice Carey needs no introduction to our readers. Her writings, both in prose 
and poetry, have made her name a household word. The first collection of her 
Poems, was published in 1849; another volume, ‘Lyra and other Poems,’ appeared 
in 1852; her ‘ Clovernook,’ first and second series, her Novels, ‘Married not Mated,” 
and ‘Holywood,’ were published atintervals. The deep and permanent impression 
of her writings, has in it almost nothing of a factitious element. Indeed, it is the 
simplicity and naturalness of her styie, the entire absence of all straining after 
effect, her truthfulness to nature in her narratives, and the tenderness, delicacy, 
and skill, with which the human heart is disclosed to its own vision, that constitute 
the charm of Alice Carey’s works. In the present volume, besides a great number 
of Ballads, full of fancy and imagination, and of exquisite beauty, we have nearly 
one hundred and fifty pages of ‘Thoughts and Theories,’ and about seventy pages 
of Sacred Hymns and Lyrics. We are not disposed to criticise her ethical and the- 
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ological teaching. In all her writings, there is a spirit of reverence for God, and 
an occasional recognition of some doctrine of the Christian Faith; but there is 
quite too much that is in the vein of our modern transcendental Deism, Here is 
the first stanza of what she calls My CREED. 


“T hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to Heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men.” 


One cannot help regretting, that a genius so richly endowed, so sensitive and 
susceptible, so well adapted to imbue the American mind with a true Christian sen- 
timent, has not been developed under different influences, and been bathed and illu- 
minated in the heavenly light and glory of that great Fountain of Love, the Gospel 
of Christ. Then her still sweeter Hymns would have gone down the ages, echoing 
the angelic song of Bethlehem, and there would have been no dark hours of our 
present existence, when we could not turn to her pages with satisfaction. There 


is no melody in them te soothe the wounded spirit; no response to what Pascal calls . 


“the reazon of the heart.” 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


BEETHOVEN'S LetrerRs, (1790-1826.) From the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 
Also his Letters to the Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmiitz, 
from the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Ritter Von Kéchel. Translated by Lady Wal- 
lace. With a Portrait and Fac-simile. In two volumes, 12mo. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. pp. 234, 257. 


The idiosyncrasies, which so often attend upon genius of the very highest order; 
an ill-adaptedness to struggle with a mercenary, plodding world; the want of 
sympathy and appreciation, which such men feel as none others can; the cold 
neglect from the stupid in high life,—all these are seen in this, the fullest Collec- 
tion of Beethoven’s Letters which has ever been published. He was born at Bonn, 
Dec. 17, 1770, and died at Vienna, March 26, 1827. Notwithstanding the patron- 
age of the Archduke Rudolph, he struggled with poverty all his life-time, and his 
deafness shut him out from the pleasures and recreations of society. His Letters 
are a medley. Some of them are worthy of his immortal fame, and most of them 
throw light upon his character. 


A History or tae Gipstes; With specimens of the Gipsy Language. By WALTER 
Suison. Edited with Preface, Introduction, and Notes, and a Disquisition on 
the past, present, and future of Gipsydom. By James Simson. New York: 
M. Doolady. 1866. 12mo, pp. 575. 


The author commenced to delineate this singular people in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
but discontinued the work, at the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott, for the reason 
that “he ought to complete all the information he could collect, before alarming 
them by a premature publication; as, after he had published, there would be great 
obstructions to future communications on the subject.” In a note to Quentin Dur- 
ward, Sir Walter Scott says, Dec. 1, 1831: “I have personal occasion to know, 
that an individual, out of mere curiosity, has made himself capable of conversing 
with any Gipsy whom he meets, or can, like the royal Hal, drink with any Tinker, 
iu his own language. The astonishment excited among these vagrants, on finding 
a stranger, participant of their mystery, occasions very ludicrous scenes. It is to 
be hoped this gentleman will publish the knowledge he possesses on so singular a 
topic. There are prudential reasons for postponing this disclosure at present, for, 
although much more reconciled to society since they have been less the objects of 
legal persecution, the Gipsies are still a ferocious and vindictive people” The 
writer thinks that the Gipsies had their origin in the mixed multitude who went 
out of Egypt with the Israelites, and who, instead of accompanying them to the 
Promised Land, went through Arabia to Hindustan. They are now scattered 
everywhere. The author thinks, that there cannot be less than 250,000 Gipsies, 
of all castes, colors, characters, occupations, degrees of education, culture, and po- 
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sition in life, in the British Isles alone, and possibly double that number, and that 
in Scotland there are not less than 100,000. We have heard it affirmed, that they 
exist in New York, in no inconsiderable numbers, and are found in positions where 
they are least suspected. The narrative, throughout, is fraught with amusement 
and instruction; for, notwithstanding the singular expedients to which the itinerant 
tribes sometimes resort, in the prosecution of their predatory proceedings, it is im- 
possible not to be struck by, and to admire, the higher principles of virtue, which 
occasionally crop to the surface in the manners and customs of this singular race. 
Not the least important chapter in the volume, is that devotedsto the language of 
the Gipsies. Here some suitable food for philological digestion will be found. The 
text is copiously accompanied by foot-notes, preface, introduction, and a disquisition 
on the past, present, and future of Gipsydom, by the Editor; and to facilitate refer- 
ence, a complete index is appended to the book. The work, altogether, is a 
most exhaustive one, and, on the subject of Gipseydom, it promises to become a 
high authority. 


THE Minor Propuets. With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, designed 
for both Pastors and People. By Rev. HENRY CowLEs. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1867, 12mo, pp. 425. 


No part of the Bible presents greater difficulties to the Commentator than the 
Minor Prophets. The great obscurity of much of the Prophecy; the tangled 
events of Jewish history, when some of these Prophets wrote ; the difficulty of the 
language itself, especially after the time of the Captivity, when several of these 
Prophets lived; and last, but by no means least, the influence which the Commen- 
tator’s private views, and theories, and opinions, must have upon his interpretation, 
—all these are to be considered, in examining a volume like the present. The 
work is exceedingly summary, the whole of the twelve Minor Prophets being 
treated in a volume of only about four hundred pages. The author sometimes 
trips in his Hebrew; his theory of Christ’s Kingdom, of which the later Prophets 
are full, is of the loosest kind, and he lacks, everywhere, that breadth and depth 
of reading, which characterize our best modern critics, and especially Dr. Pusey, 
who has just gone over the same ground. We have not space to justify this criti- 
cism, nor is it necessary. In one respect, we are glad to express our approbation 
of the volume. The author believes in the fact and reality of a Revelation, in the 
truthfulness of the prophetic page, that the prophets were honest men, and not 
mere dealers in myths and fables. In other words, he has no sympathy with that 
School of modern German Rationalism, which is becoming so prevalent in this 
country, and is filling the land with Infidelity. 


Tue Scrence OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. By Jo- 
sePH ALDEN, D.D., LL. D., late President of Jefferson College, and Author of 
“ Elements of Intellectual Philosophy,” etc., etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1866. 12mo., pp. 248. 


The author, when President of Jefferson College, was in the habit of lecturing 
his Classes on the duties of the students, as citizens of the United States; and the 
present volume has been prepared on the same subject, for general circulation. 
The early Chapters treat of Civil Government, its origin, nature, object, and pow- 
ers; of the different Forms of Government; and he then enters upon a historic 
statement, and a brief but close analysis of Civil Government in this country; the 
Colonial Governments; the Confederation; the present Constitution, with its his- 
tory, and the powers, with which, under it, the different departments of the Gov- 
ernment are clothed. Not only are the fundamental principles, which underlie our 
political system, clearly pointed out, but the normal working of the system is dis- 
tinctly and plainly described. A more important work than this has not lately been 
published. It should be made a text-book, and should take the place, if need be, 
of half the ologies that are now crowded into our High Schools and Colleges. The 
young men of the nation should not only be thoroughly drilled in the science of 
Government, but they should be impressed-with the great truth, that whoever 
robs the Constitution of its authority, aims a blow at the very life of the nation 
itself. 

VOL. XVIII. 54° 
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SratisticaL History of the First Century of American Methodism, with a Sum- 
mary of the Origin and present operations of other Denominations. By the Rev. 
C. C. Goss. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866, 12mo., pp. 188. 


Mr. Goss has aimed to present a concise and clear statement of the statistical 
growth of American Methodism, during the one hundred years of its existence. 
He also compares the growth of Methodism with that of abcut thirty other Denom- 
inatious; and in his concluding chapter, he attempts to trace the success of Meth- 
odism to its true causes. Assuming the accuracy of the statistical tables in this 
volume, and we doubt not Mr. Goss has endeavored to make them accurate, they 
present some facts worthy of note. Thus of “Church Edifices,” the Methodists 
have 19,883, valued at $33,093,371. The Baptists have 11,221, valued at 
$19,799,378. The Presbyterians (of all sorts) have 5,061, valued at $24,227,359. 
The Romanists have 2,550, valued at $26,774,119. The Congregationalists have 
2,334, valued at $13,327,511. The Episcopalians have 2,145, valued at $21,665,698. 
The eight different sorts of Methodists have, of Ministers and preachers, of all 
kinds, 29,322. The nine different sorts of Baptists, have Ministers, 11,148. The 
eight different sorts of Presbyterians have, 6,705 Ministers. Of Missionary contri- 
butions, the Methodists report, last year, including Salaries of Ministers, $10,106,136, 
The Baptists contributed $488,260. The Presbyterians contributed $4,850,223. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church contributed $2,700,004. In membership, the 
Methodists reported in the year 1860, 994,447; and, in 1865, 929,259, a falling off 
of 65,188! In this Review for April, 1866, we published statistics, showing the 
decline of Methodism in a number of the large cities of the country. 

Mr. Goss, in his estimate of the causes of the success of American Methodism, 
has judged correctly in part; but he has surveyed the ground superficially. All, 
that was really effective in Early Methodism, both in life and form, it borrowed 
from the Mother Church of England, and just so far as it is departing from the 
plan and design and object of its founder, John Wesley, just so far it is ceasing to 
be Methodism, and is degenerating into a narrow, clannish, bitter Sect. Indeed, 
Modern Methodism, as a system, seems to be arraying itself more and more against 
the Church, which John Wesley adhered to, to the close of his life. Only two years 
before his death, he solemnly and publicly declared; ‘I declare once more, that I 
live and die a member of the Church of England; and that none, who regard my 
judgment or advice, will ever separate from it.” And previously, he publicly said; “J 
Sear, when the Methodists leave the Church, God will leave them.” The great numbers 
of the better Class of Methodist preachers, who are constantly returning to the 
Church, is one of the signs of the times. Methodism had its “ mission ;” but that 
“ mission” is near to its end. The Protestant Episcopal Church can become, and if 
she is true to herself, will become, in fifty years from this date, the leading, con- 
trolling Religion of this country. To do this, however, she has need to learn two 
things ; first, to distinguish between the essentials and the accidents of Christianity ; 
which some, at least, of her leaders have not yet learned; and then, she must 
learn to employ instrumentalities, by which she can reach the great masses of the 
people. Rome, in this respect, is far wiser than we. 


Tae CHuRCHMAN’s REASONS FOR HIS FairH AND Practice. By N.S. Ricwarpson, 
D.D. Third Edition. New York: James Pott, No. 5, Cooper Union. 1866, 
12mo., pp. 323. 


The second edition of “The Churchman’s Reasons,” &c., which was published 
during the War, was carefully revised; several of the chapters were re-written, 
and two new chapters added. The evidence on which we receive the Church, with 
her Ministry and*Worship, is briefly but plainly stated, and the popular Objections 
to the Church are met and answered. There are also frequent references, in the 
margin, for those who would read more thoroughly, We do not know of any other 
work which covers precisely the same ground as this, and are glad to learn, from 
Mr. Pott, that this new and third edition is nearly exhausted. In not a few instan- 
ces, the volume has plead the cause of the Church successfully; nor do we believe 
that any honest and fair-minded Churchman, who reads it carefully, can ever be 
seduced into the paths of Rationalism or Romanism. At the present day, espe- 
cially, Churchmen must be able to give a reason for the hope that is in them, 
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AvTHORITY FROM Gop Required in those who Minister in His Name. A Sermon, 
by the Rt. Rev. WiLiAM MERCER GREEN, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. New 
York: James Pott. 1866. 8vo., pp. 24. 


If the Gospel is given by Covenant, if that Covenant has Signs and Seals, if God 
has appointed an Order of men, with authority to administer those Signs and Seals, 
then who are those men? and where is that authority to be found? These are the 
questions, which the Rt. Rev. Bishop Green answers, with a clearness and force 
which are irresistible. A man may be, intellectually and morally, a greater and 
better man than the President of the United States, but that does not make him 
President. He can become President in one way, and one way only. It is easy 
enough to treat the Bishop’s argument with agibe or a sneer. Honest searchers 
after truth, who value their soul's salvation, will not dispose of the matter in such 
a way. 

There is one feature of Bishop Green’s argument, which deserves special atten- 
tion. Itis often flippantly asked, ‘Suppose the Apostolic Succession is a true doc- 
trine in theory. yet how can we prove that we have that Succession?’ That is the 
very point which the Bishop has met. Starting with the Early Canons, the Apos- 
tolic, which, if not framed by the Apostles themselves, were embodied as early as 
A. D, 200-250, when persecutions kept the Church pure, and with the Canons of 
Nice, A. D. 325, which Canons provided that a Bishop should be consecrated by 
three Bishops, starting also with the acknowledged demonstrable fact, that this 
was not only the Canon Law, but the Common Law of Christendom, Bishop Green 
has framed a Chart to illustrate the method of Successicn, and to show the moral 
impossibility of the Apostolical authority being lost. Selecting the three first 
American Bishops, Seabury, White, and Provoost, he shows, that not one of all our 
seventy-eight Bishops is more than three removes from Seabury, White, and Pro- 
voost ; and there is not one, who does not derive his succession from each of these 
Bishops. So, also, it may be made to appear, that Archbishop Moore, from whom, 
in part, Bishop White derived the Succession, was, comparatively, but few removes 
from Irenzeus, whom all confess to have been Bishop of Lyons in the Second Cen- 
tyry, and who was the Disciple of Polycarp, who sat at the feet of St. John, and 
was by that Apostle appointed Bishop of Smyrna, and, doubtless, addressed by 
him, Rev. ii. 8. The argument, as presented by Bishop Green, is cumulative, to a 
degree which will astonish any one who has not given his attention to the subject. 
It will silence cavil, and convince the enquiring. The Sermon should be scattered 
broad-cast over the country. The style is simple, clear, and scholarly, and its tone 
and spirit are conciliatory. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED GENERALS. By Wittiam T. G. 
Suanks. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo., pp. 352. 


The author of this spicy volume was correspondent of a leading New York pa- 
per during the late War, and exhibits the fruits of personal acquaintance, especially 
with the Generals and the exploits of the armies of the Ohio and of the Tennessee. 
Sherman, Thomas, Grant, Sheridan, Hooker, Rousseau, Buell, Rosecranz, Granger, 
Steedman, Howard, Logan, and Geary, are all minutely described, their personal 
habits, characteristics, exploits, and merits, freely canvassed. Of all these the vol- 
ume contains Portraits, which, though done on wood, are well executed. The au- 
thor says, he has not written with a goose-quill, and that there has been some gall 
in his ink, but that there is not one word which, living, he intends to retract. 
Whatever his pen is made of, it certainly is a sharp one, and, occasionally, the au- 
thor shows discrimination and power. But we differ utterly from him in his esti- 
mate of one at least of these Generals. The book is well gotten up, and will, per- 
haps, make some sensation. 


THE GREAT REBELLION: Its Secret History, Rise, Progress, and Disastrous Failure. 
By Jonn Minor Borts, of Virginia. The political life of the Author vindicated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 402. 


In October, 1861, the French Consul at Richmond applied to Mr. Charles Palmer 
for information respecting the real merits and demerits of the whole question of 
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Rebellion and Secession. At Mr. Palmer’s request, Mr. John Minor Botts under- 
took the answer to that enquiry, which he did in a Letter, that forms the basis of 
this present volume. He says, that, being suspected of writing the ‘Secret History 
of the Rebellion,” he was arrested, his trunks, &c., searched, and he himself thrown 
into a Negro jail, where he was confined for eight weeks. In this volume, Mr. 
Botts pretends to give an inside view of Southern politics, for the thirty years pre- 
vious to the War, with a statement of the public leading questions at issue, and 
the parts which certain prominent politicians played. There were traitors to the 
Constitution at the North, as well as at the South, but of them Mr. Botts has made 
too little account. But we shall not criticise the book. Its chief importance con- 
sists in the long political experience of the author, and his intimate acquaintance with 
most of the distinguished men of the Republic, for the last quarter of a century. 
Whether “ the political life of the author is vindicated,” or not, is of much less conse- 
quence than the disclosures which are made of the intense sectional hostility which 
has formerly existed, and which all good men everywhere should now seek to re- 
move. The great need is of that divine wisdom, that self-sacrificing patriotism, 
and that far-seeing statesmanship, which characterized the early Fathers of the 


Republic. 


Brazil, THE Home FOR SOUTHERNERS. Or a practical account of what the Author 
and others who visited that country saw and did in that Empire. By Rev. Bat- 
LARD 8. Dunn, Rector of St. Philip’s Church, New Orleans, and late of the Con- 
federate Army. New Yerk: ©. B. Richardson. 1866. 12mo., pp. 295. 


There is one phase of sentiment in the Southern States, generated by the late 
War, of which little has been publicly known. There is a class of men there, who, 
having once committed the great questions at issue to the terrible arbitrament of 
War, are not willing to abide the results of that decision. The Rev. Mr. Dunn is 
one of these. His Preface, and his two first Chapters, are written as a direct ap- 
peal to Southern pride and prejudice, and, apparently, to fan the embers of sec- 
tional hate. He revives recollections of Northern barbarity and cruelty, forgetting 
that there are two sides to that story; and distrusts Northern magnanimity and 
justice for the future. He even sneers at Northern courage, not remembering that 
this is an over-loaded weapon, which does more execution at the breech than at the 
muzzle. This is an old story. We heard it in a Southern State as early as the 
year 1856, and were told, to our face, that Northerners were cowards; and we re- 
sented it, and bade the braggadocio remember our words. Surely, it is high time 
to put an end to all such bantering and taunting as this. Let us, as far as possi- 
ble, forget the past ; let us, above all, forgive. It is time, now, for conciliation, for- 
bearance, kindness, confidence, and love. Let sectional hate, at the North and at 
the South, die, and be buried in a common grave. 

The ultimate design of this volume is, to persuade Southern malcontents to join 
a Colony, which the author is trying to plant in Brazil. He describes the country 
which he has just visited, and especially that part of the Province of Sao Paulo, 
where it is proposed to make a settlement. The Emperor, Pedro II., who is a re- 
markable man, and is offering every inducement to colonization, is seeking, in every 
way, to develop the resources of his Empire. Should the dreams of Mr. Dunn be 
realized, it may lead to the introduction, into Brazil, of a higher civilization, and of 
a truer and nobler type of Christianity. His book contains much information, nor 
do we doubt the entire sincerity and honesty of his motives; but we are sure that 
his earnestness and ability might well be expended in a country which we are still 
proud to call our own, and where there are all the elements of national power and 
glory, and all the incentives to individual enterprise and ambition. 


A GramMaticaAL ANALYzER: Or the Derivation and Definition of Words, with 
their Grammatical Classification. For the use of Schools and Academies. By W. 
J. Tenney. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866, 12mo., pp. 227. 


Mr. Tenney attempts to familiarize the student with “the principles upon which 
our language is formed.” For this Purpose, he has arranged his work in Three 
Parts; giving, in Part I., a family o 


words, with the changes which the root un- 
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dergoes, by means of suffixes; and then, in Part II., the further modifications of 
the root, by the use of prefixes, as well as suffixes; and then, in Part IIL, the final 
modification of the root, by the union with another root, thus forming compound 
words. We have not the slightest confidence in the practical utility of any such 
grouping of the words of our language, especially for popular use in our Schools. 
The language itself is too diversely composite; it is derived from sources whose 
structural laws are so varied, that any such attempt at inductive scientific classifi- 
cation must, of necessity, prove a failure. The rules must, toa great extent, be 
arbitrary, and the exceptions will be so numerous as to render the rules almost 
worthless. A work somewhat similar, in its design, to this of Mr. Tenney, though 
pertaining more to orthography and to the structure of words, than to the parts of 
speech, was prepared and published by the late Rev. Dr. A. B. Chapin. He ex- 
pended a great amount of labor upon it, and never lost confidence in its practical 
utility and ultimate success. But yet, for the reasons already given, the work 
made little impression. Mr, Tenney’s grouping of words is, as far as it can be, sci- 
entific, and is quite comprehensive; but, as it seems to us, is too arbitrary to be of 
much practical value. A course of familiar lectures and exercises on the subject, 
for the higher Classes in our Academies, if given by competent teachers, and if the 
present course of study were not already crowded to excess, would be very useful. 


Prinorpra Latina.—Part II. A First Latin Reading Book. Containing an epi- 
tome of Csar’s Gallic Wars, and Lhomond’s Lives of distinguished Romans, 
with a short Introduction to Roman Antiquities, Notes and a Dictionary. By 
Witiiam Sutra, LL. D., and Henry Drister, LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1866. 12mo., pp. 375. 


Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, has made some change in Dr. Smith’s 
Elementary Reading Book in Latin, by substituting for its First Part, Dr. Wood- 
ford’s ‘ Epitome of Czesar;” but he retains the Second Part, which is a reprint of 
Lhomond’s “‘ De Viris Illustribus Urbis Romz,” commonly known as “ Viri Rome,” 
a little work which has found its way into the best Schools in England, Germany, 
and the United States. The work, as now published, has full grammatical notes, 
a brief sketch of Roman Antiquities, and a Dictionary specially prepared for the 
volume. It is a good book for the student before he encounters the difficulties of 
the ancient classical authors. 


A Practicat Artrametio. By G. P. Quackennos, A. M., author of “A Primary 
Arithmetic,” “ An Elementary Arithmetic,” etc. Upon the basis of the works 
of GrorGe R. Perkiys, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo., 
pp. 324, 


Quackenbos’ Series of text-books in Arithmetic, is too well known to need de- 
scription. He has aimed steadily at clearness in his definitions, and at the natural 
inductive method in the development of his subject. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RueEtoric. A Manual. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M. A., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. American Edition revised. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 12mo., pp. 343. 


A leading characteristic of this treatise on Composition and Rhetoric is, that 
Prof. Bain, instead of burdening the memory of the pupil with technical phrases, 
seeks, first, to form his judgment, by making him thoroughly familiar with correct 
principles; and then, he impresses and illustrates these by carefully chosen exam- 
ples. This is the only way to make a natural and forcible writer. The pupil thus 
retains his own individuality, and the simple, well-established rules of Rhetoric, 
which are all based upon reason and common-sense, enable him to perfect his style 
of Composition, to the greatest degree of which he is capable. The author de- 
scribes and discusses the various Figures of Speech, the leading Qualities of Style, 
and the various kinds of Composition; and with the rules and principles he pre- 
sents illustrations from the best writers. In the Appendix he also gives several 
Extracts, thoroughly analyzed. The book is prepared with much care, and deserves 
the attention of teachers in High Schools and Colleges.. The work is also a good 
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one for the use of the Clergy, as an aid in guarding against a slovenly and vicious 
style of writing. 


On Provision ror THE INSANE PooR oF THE State OF NEW YORK; and the 
Adaptation of the “ Asylum and Cottage Plan” to their wants; as illustrated by 
the history of the Colony of Fitz James, at Clermont, France. By CHARLES A. 
Lee, M.D, Albany. 1866. 8vo. pp. 32. 


We can do little more than ask careful attention to this pamphlet, which Prof. 
Lee has recently issued. His own reputation as a scientific man and a lecturer, 
gives to his suggestions great importance; and his paper, carefully prepared, is the 
work of a scholar, and a philanthropist. Now that the great State of New York 
has taken up in earnest this question of the condition of the Insane as a practical 
matter, we ask those who are charged with the responsibility of inaugurating 
plans, of erecting buildings, and establishing a system of treatment, to pay atten- 
tion to the simple, well attested facts, which Dr. Lee has here so plainly set forth. 
Insanity is a disease. In its early stages, 70 to 80 per cent. can be cured. The 
treatment of the insane has hitherto been, to a large extent, not only unreasonable 
but cruel. There are 6000 insane persons in the State of New York to-day, and 
as many more proportionably in the other States. On the mere ground of economy, 
instead of paying $6.00 to $7.00 per week, as is done atthe State Asylum at Utica, 
such institutions may be made self-supporting, and at the same time their benefit 
to the insane themselves be increased beyond computation. And this, of course, 
is the main thing. The account given in this pamphlet, of the ‘“ Asylum and Cot- 
tage Plan,” at Clermont, France, which has been fairly and successfully tested, 
should be studied carefully by those who are called to act in such matters. 


Goprr’s Lapy’s Boor. Edited by Mrs. Saran J. Hate, Philadelphia. Novem- 
ber and December. 1866. 


Under the watchful supervision of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, this well-known and pop- 
ular monthly more than maintains its established reputation. Her exquisite taste 
and good judgment are evinced in everything admitted to its pages. While con- 
tending always for the true dignity of her sex, Mrs. Hale has no sympathy with 
that brazen-faced infidelity of the day, which, in contending for “ woman’s rights” 
would rob woman of that nobility of character which is her crown of glory. We 
have been interested in an Article in which Mrs. Hale protests against the use of 
the terms male and female to distinguish the human sexes; as degrading and vul- 

. She also, in a very ingenious Article, pleads for a distinguishing termination 
of all words which denote the relationship, professions, pursuits, &c. of woman, 
and gives a long list of words in illustration. The following are specimens: 


Actor. Actress. Porter. Portress. 
Artist. Artiste. Preceptor. Preceptress. 
Author. Authoress. Professor. Professoress, 
Doctor, Dr. Doctress, Drss. Scholar. Scholaress. 
Horseman. Horsewoman. School-boy. School-girl. 
Host. Hostess. Sculptor. Sculptress. 
Householder. Housekeeper. Songster, Vocalist. Songstress. 
Hunter. Huntress. Shepherd. Shepherdess, 
Husbandman. Housewife. Sorcerer. Sorceress. 
Instructor. Instructress. Steward. Stewardess. 
Juggler, or Astrolo- Fortuneteller. Student. Pupil. 

ger. Shopman. Shopwoman. 
Landlord. Landlady. Shopkeeper. Shop-girl. 
Man-Milliner. Milliner. Tailor. Tailoress. 
Man- Midwife. Midwife. Seamstress. 
Man-servant. Maid-servant. Teacher. Teacheress. 
Men-servants. Women-servants, Tutor. Governess. 
Master, Mr. Mistress, Mrs, Waiter. Waitress. 
Monitor. Monitress, Wizard. Witch. 
Painter. Paintress. Workman. Workwoman. 





Postmaster. Postmistress. Workingmen. Workingwomen. 
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‘We commend Godey’s Lady’s Book as worth reading, from beginning to end; 
while its patterns, receipts, &c., must make it valuable to all ladies who wish to 
keep an eye on the modes, or who have anything to do with house-keeping. 


Tue Law OF RITUALISM EXAMINED IN ITS RELATION TO THE WorRD OF GOD, TO THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH, TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND TO THE PROTESTANT EP1s- 
COPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED SratEs. By Rt. Rev. Joun Henry Hopkins, 
D.D., LL.D, Bishop of, Vermont. New York. Hurd & Houghton. 1866, 
12mo. pp 98. 


An examination of this volume will appear in the next Number of this Review 


Ixce Wocextye Wowart. Qa IsanraNK Makoce. Kin En Token Wohduze, 
Qa Okodakiciye Wakan En Tonakiya Woecon Kin, Hena De He Wowapi Kin 
Ee. Samus. Durton HinmAN, Missionary to Dakotahs, St.Paul. 1866. 8vo. 
pp. 321. 


This translation of the Prayer Book into the Dakotah language by Mr. Hinman is 
one of the fruits of our Mission to the Indians. It is in itself a noble tribute to 
Christianity, as showing its influence in elevating and civilizing the Heathen tribes 
of the West. The language, notwithstanding that it abounds in gutturals, is full 
of vowel sounds, and must be exceedingly soft and melodious. 


Tue Crirerion; a Meanc of Distinguishing Truth from Error, in Questions of the 
times. With Four Letters on the Eirenicon of Dr, Pusey. By the Right Rev. 
A. CLEVELAND CoxE, D D. New York: H.B. Durand. 1866. 12mo. pp. 129, 


One great difference, we do not say it is the only one, between the Rev. Dr. Pusey 
and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Coxe, in dealing with Rome, is this. Dr. Pusey theorizes, 
from the retirement of his cloister. Bishop Coxe handles the matter of Unity, as 
one of the living questions of the times. Rome has her Zsoteric, and her Exoteric 
side, on all points of Doctrine and Discipline. The latter is Romanism as it is; 
as we see it; and meet it; and combat it; from day to day. Romish apologists 
are in the habit of retreating behind these, what they pretend to be, the only respon- 
sible Romish Standards; and they demand to be met on that ground, and that 
ground alone And they demand, too, that we shall shut our eyes to the abomin- 
able Idolatries and Corruptions, and to the cruelties, and under-handed plottings 
and deceptions, of which the System is practically guilty. Bishop Coxe treats the 
whole scheme, in its actual workings, in its diabolic character, spirit, and de- 
signs, as well as in its formally defined statements. He carries the war boldly into 
the very ranks of the open, avowed enemy of. the Reformed Catholic Apostolic 
Church of England, and the United States. He remembers the Fires of Smith- 
field; and he knows, as we know, that Rome stands ready to kindle them again, 
and would do it, to-day, if she could. That is the real difference between the 
Eirenicon and the Criterion. Our readers may choose between them. Rome un- 
derstands the matter quite as well as we do. We shall take up the Criterion on 
another occasion. 


The following new publications have been received : 


THe Home Lire In THE LiGut oF THE Divine IpEA. !By James Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Clapham Road, London, author of 
“The Divine Life in Man,” “The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage,” &. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co., 443 Broadway. 1866. 16mo. pp. 327. 


Morning BY MORNING; or Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet. By C. 
H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 408. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS CouRT. An Historical Romance. By L. Mihl- 
bach, Author of Joseph II. and his Court. Translated from the German, by 
Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her daughters, New York: D, Appleton & Co, 
1866. .i2mo. pp. 434. 
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Tue Sanctuary: A Story of the Civil War. By George Ward Nichols, Author of 
“The Story of the Great March.” ‘With Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1866. 12mo. pp. 286. ; 


Bounp T0 THE WueEL. A Novel. By John Saunders, Author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife,” &c., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 213. 


ALL In THE Dark. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of “ Guy Dever- 
ell,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 107. 


Kissine THE Rop. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, Author of “Land at Last,” 
&c., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 160. 


Tae Race ror WeattH. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,” &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. &vo. pp. 168. 


Sir Brook Fossprooxg. A Novel. By Charles Lever, Author of ‘‘ Charles O’Mal- 
ley,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 202. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnop Warppie’s Sermon at the Consecration of Bishop Clark- 
son, Nov. 15, 1865, and Bishop CLARKson’s Address to his Congregation, in St. 
James’ Church, Chicago, on accepting the Missionary Episcopate. 1866. 8vo. 
pp. 25. 

Tue Rr. Rev. Bishop CLark’s AppREss at the Funeral of Bishop Burgess, May 
30, 1866. Svo. pp. 21. 


7HE Rr. Rev. Bisnop Exviorr’s Sermon, at the Funeral of the Rev. Dr. E. C. 
Ford, in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Ga., Sunday after Christmas, 1862. With 
an account of the Obsequies, &c. 8vo. pp. 21. 


THE Rev. Dr. M. A. DEWo.tFre Howe's Sermon on the Primitive Mode of con- 
ducting Home Missions, in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, May 24, 1866. 
8vo. pp. 24. 


Tae Rev. R. H. WELLER’s Partine Sermon in Christ Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 
1866. 12mo pp. 12. 


THIRTEENTH TRIENNIAL Report of the G. P. E. 8. S. U. and 0. B. Society. 12mo, 
pp. 48. 


Proceepinas of the Trustees of the General Theological Seminary, June 27-8, 
1866. 8vo, pp. 44. 


Crry Misston Documents, No. 6. A Missionary Field. 1866. 12mo. pp. 24. 


° Mission Work. Leaf No. IV. Nov. 1866. Lay Codperation in Church 
ork. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATIONS., 


The Rev. CHANNING MooRE WILLIAMS, was consecrated Missionary Bishop to 
China and Japan, Oct. 2d, in St. John’s Chapel, New York. Morning Prayer was 
said by the Rev. Drs. J. C. Smith and Littlejohn. The Ante-Communion Service 
was said by the Rt. Rev. Bishops McIlvaine, McCoskry and Kemper. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Johns, of Virginia, preached the Sermon. The Candidate was presented 
by the Rt. Kev. Bishops Potter and Talbot to the Presiding Bishop, Hopkins. The 
Testimonials were then read, the promise made, and the Bishop-elect was vested 
by the Secretaries, the Rev. Mr. Denison and the Rev. Dr. Twing. The Veni was 
then said, and the Consecration solemnized by the Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishops Lee, Johns, Potter, Whipple, and Payne, uniting in the imposition of hands, 
The Communion Service followed, by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Odenheimer, Clarke, 
and the Presiding Bishop, who pronounced the Benediction. Nearly twenty Bish- 
ops were present in their robes, also a large number of Presbyters and Deacons, 
and a full Congregation. 

The Missionary Bishop was born in the City of Richmond, Va., on the 18th of 
July, 1829. He isa graduate of William and Mary College, Virginia, which he 
attended in the sessions of 1851-52, and 1852-53. He pursued his Theological 
studies at the Seminary in that Diocese, and was ordained by Bishop Meade, in 
Christ Church, Alexandria, in June, 1855. In November of that year he sailed, 
in company with the Rev. John Liggins, for China, and continued his labors in that 
country until he was appointed, by the Foreign Committee, as a Missionary to 
Japan. He reached Nangasaki in July, 1859, and there pursued his zealous labors, 
until recalled by the Church to receive the Episcopate. 


THE Rev. JoserH PERE BELL WILMER, D. D., was consecrated Bishop of Louisi- 
ana, in Christ Church, New Orleans, Nov. 7. There were present, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishops Hopkins, of Vermont, Green, of Mississippi, Wilmer, of Alabama, and 
Quintard, of Tennessee, and neaffy thirty other Clergy. Morning Prayer was said 
by the Rev. Dr. Hedges, and the Rev. Messrs. J. Beckwith and R. F. Clute. The 
Ante-Communion Service was said by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Green, Wilmer, and 
Quintard. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins preached, from 1 Tim. iii. lst. The Bish- 
op-elect was presented to the presiding Bishop, by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Green and 
Wilmer. The Testimonials were read by the Rev. J. Beckwith. The Consecration 
Service was then continued, and the Bishop-elect was vested with the Episcopal 
habit, by the Rev. Drs. D. 8. Lewis and C. Goodrich. All the Bishops present 
united in the laying on of hands, the Presiding Bishop saying the words of Conse- 
cration. The Holy Communion followed, the Presiding Bishop saying the Post- 
Communion Service, and pronouncing the Blessing of Peace. 


The Rev. Grorce Davin Cummrys, D. D., was consecrated Assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky, in Christ Church, Louisville, Nov. 15th. There were present, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops Hopkins, of Vermont, Smith, of Kentucky, Lee, of lowa, Talbot, of 
Indiana, Quintard, of Tennessee, Clarkson, of Nebraska, and Kerfoot, of Pittsburgh, 
and more than fifty other Clergy. Morning Prayer was said by the Rev. Drs. E. 
F. Berkley, H. N. Bishop, and J. N. Norton, and the Rev. Messrs. J. W. Venable, 
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and Clinton Locke. The Ante-Communion Service was said by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
ops Quintard, Talbot, and Lee. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Lee preached, from St. John, 
xx., 21-3. The Bishop-elect was presented to the Presiding Bishop, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops Talbot and Clarkson. The Testimonials were read by the Rev J. J. 
Talbot. The Candidate was vested with the Episcopal habit by the Rev. Dr. Craik, 
and the Rev. F. M. Whittle. The Consecration Service followed, all the Bishops 
united in the laying on of hands, the Presiding Bishop saying the words of Conse- 
-eration. The Communion Service was resumed, Bishop Clarkson saying the Post- 
Communion Service, and the Presiding Bishop pronounced the Blessing of Peace. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
eCassey, Peter Williams, Kip, Sept. 13, 1866, Trinity, San José, Cal. 
Heath, J. B. G. Eastburn, Nov. 2, ” Emmanuel, Boston, Mass. 
Hewett, John, Green, Sept. 9, St. Mark’s, Baltimore, Md. 
Kellogg, Justin P. Vail, Nov. 12, Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knowles, J. Elliott, St. Philip’s, Atlanta, Ga. 
Raymond, Wm. Wirt, Coxe, Sept. 23, St. Paul’s, Buffalo, W, N. Y. 
‘Stoddard, James, Coxe, Sept. 23, St. Paul’s, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 


PRIESTS, 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
‘Rev. Atwell, B. W. Clark, Oct. 6, 1866, Messiah, Providence, R. I. 

" Dunn, John K. McOoskry, Sept.30, ” St. John’s, Detroit, Mich. 
Fuller, Wm. A. Randall, Sept. 5, St. John’s, Denver, Colorado. 
Guilford, W.M. Quintard, Oct. 14, Trinity, Winchester, Tenn. 
Haughton, James, Chase, Oct. 30, Grace, Manchester, N. H. 
Harrison, J. J. Lee, A. Aug. 31, St. Thomas’, Newark, Del. 
Howard, DeWitt C. Lee, H. W. Sept. 23, St. James’, Chicago Ml. 
Johnstone, W.J. Whipple, Sept. 23, Good Shepherd, Faribault, Min. 
Murphy, T. Logan, Odenheimer, Sept. 25, St Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Porter, E. C. Lee, H. W. Sept. 23, St. James’, Chicago, Ill. 
Tiffany, 0. C. Clark, Nov. 4, Grace, Providence, R. I. 
Tucker, Wm. P. Clark, Sept. 11, Grace, Salem, Mass. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
“Trinity, McCoskry, Aug. 26, 1866, Union City, Mich. 
Christ, Potter. Oct. 10, ” Riverdale, N. York. 
+Grace, Odenheimer, Oct. 10, Crosswicks, New Jersey. 
Our Saviour, Kip, April 15, Placerville, Cal. 
St. James’, Mcllvaine, Sept, 29, Cross Creek, Ohio. 
8t. Stephen’s, Chase, Oct. 5, Pittsfield, N. H. 

Scott, Aug. 19, Port Townsend, Washi'n Terr. 


OBITUARIES, 


The Rr. Rev. Francis HuGer Rorieper, D.D., Bishop of Florida, died at Tal- 
‘lahassee, Nov. 6th, aged 68 years. He was a native of South Carolina, and a son 
of Chancellor Hugh Rutledge; and graduated at Yale College, in 1820. He was, 
‘for some time, Rector of St. John’s Parish, Tallahassee, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Elliott, 
of Georgia, being Provisional Bishop of the Diocese. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Florida, Oct. 15, 1851, in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishops Gadsden, Cobbs, and Elliott. 
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The Rev. E. H. Cressey, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, Trenton, New Jersey, 
died at Trenton, Sept. 19. 


The Rev. Franois L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D., Rector of the Church of our Saviour, 
New York City, died in this City, Sept. 26th, 1866, in the 69th year of his age. 
We hope to be able to give a full, and, as far as possible, complete sketch of his 
life and labors, in the next Number of this Review. 


The Rev. JosepH How.anp Corr, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., died at that place, Oct. Ist, 1866. 


The Rev, Ropert Travis, Jr, Rector of Trinity Church, Jersey City, N. J., died 
at Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 20th, aged 40 years. 


The Rev. Witutaw B. Lacey, D. D., died at Okolona, Miss., aged 85 years, late 
President of Rose Gales College at Okolona. He was of Northern birth, was 
ordained Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, Oct. 7th, 1813, and Priest, by the 
same Bishop, in New York City, in 1815. He was an active and successful Mis- 
sionary in Broome and Chenango Counties, until 1818, when he became Rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y., where he remained more than twenty years, 
He was a Trustee of Union College, a Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
President of a College at Laceyville, near Pittsburgh, Pa., and, in his old age, he sought 
the more genial climate of the South, and removed to Jackson, La. In 1860 he 
became President of the College at Okolona, where he died. He was the author of 
several text books for Schools and Colleges, on Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy ; 
and had prepared a History of the English Church, prior to the time of the Monk 
Augustine, still in manuscript. He was a Churchman from principle, was thor- 
oughly learned, a strict observer of the amenities of social life, and of earnest piety. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. WituraM G. Stonex, lately a Methodist Minister in Michigan, has become a 
Candidate for Holy Orders in Michigan. 


oe 
Mr. E. S. Wixsoy, lately a Presbyterian Minister, has become a Candidate for 
Holy Orders in Western New York. 


The Rev. Mr Perry, lately a Baptist Minister, has become a Candidate for Holy 
Orders in South Carolina. 


The Rev. W. J. Jonnson, lately ordained Priest in Minnesota, was formerly a 
Presbyterian Minister. 


Rev. B. W. ATWELL, lately ordained Priest in Rhode Island, was formerly a 
Universalist Preacher. 


Rev. J. B. G. Hearn, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Eastburn, was formerly 
a Universalist Preacher. 


The Rev. W. M. Guinrorp, lately ordained Priest in Tennessee, was for twenty- 
five years a Baptist Preacher. 


The Rev, J. Know gs, lately ordained Deacon in Georgia, was formerly a Meth- 
odist Preacher. 


The Rev. C. C. Tirrany, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Clark, in Rhode 
Island, was formerly a Congregational Minister, 


Rev. Henperson Jupp, for ten years a Congregational Minister, has become a 
Candidate for Holy Orders in Ohio. 
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GENERAL CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


Boarp or Missions. The Thirty First Annual Meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions was held in Ascension Church, New York, Wednesday, Oct. 3, and continued 
its sessions until Friday evening. The Annual Sermon was preached by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Lay, of Arkansas. The Report of the Domestic Committee was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Twing, the Report of the Foreign Committee by the Rev. Mr. Den- 
ison, and the Report of the Freedmen’s Commission by the Rev. Dr. J Brinton 
Smith. Reports were also read by or from the Missionary Bishops, Payne of 
Africa, Scott of Oregon, Lay of Arkansas, Clarkson of Nebraska and Dakotah, Ran- 
dall of Colorado, Montana and Idaho, At the public Meeting on Thursday evening, 
Addresses were made by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Payne, Clark, Clarkson, and the 
Rev. Dr. Armitage, Bishop-elect of Wisconsin. Resolutions were adopted, com- 
mending to the confidence and support of the Church, the Greek Mission. 

The Mission at the Sandwich Islands seems to be left in a somewhat anomalous 
condition. The Board at its meeting in Philadelphia had fully adopted and endorsed 
the Mission, but the Foreign Committee have declined action in its behalf. A very 
strong Resolution in favor of the Mission was before the Board at its present 
Meeting, and would, we think, have been passed by an overwhelming vote ; but, for 
the sake of harmony, it was withdrawn, and the Mission is left to the voluntary 
support of its friends. If those Islands are to be saved from Romaaism, it will be 
by the instrumentality of the English Mission and our own. The failure, toa 
great extent, of Congregationalism there, after a fair trial and vast expenditure of 
means, the secularization, and the political scheming, which are publicly charged 
upon the Missionaries, may well account for the intense bitterness exhibited by the 
American Board toward Bishop Staley’s Mission. Our Foreign Committee, in their 
Report, justify their conduct toward the Sandwich Island Mission by one argument 
which deserves a little notice. It is that of the principle of “ non-interference” 
with other Missionary Societies or Boards. As a precedent for non-interference, 
they say, that “the Church Missionary Society has refused to listen to urgent soli- 
citations to enter among the Armenians, either in the provinces or the capital. 
When, less than three years ago, strong appeals were made by members of the 
Church of England for aid to be extended to a company of converts in Constanti- 
nople, who, with an able pastor at their head, had withdrawn from the American 
mission, and pleaded conscientious convictions in favor of an Episcopal ‘ Reformed 
Armenian’ movement, the Committee of that great and noble Society, after mature 
deliberation, unanimously declared ‘that the Church Missionary Society could not 
give’ the desired ‘countenance or support, as it would be an unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with the great and good work for so many years carried on by the American 
Board of Missions in Turkey, with the manifest blessing of the God of Missions.’ 
The return, soon afterward, of the disaffected party to cordial relations with the 
Mission of this Board, and other subsequent developments, attest the wisdom as 
well as Christian courtesy and justice of that decision.” 

If our Foreign Committee will examine the early history of this American Mis- 
sion to the Armenians, they will see that this “ principle of non-interference” is the 
very last plea which the American Board can now urge. That Mission to the 
Armenian and Oriental Churches was started, in 1830, on that principle and was 
sacredly pledged to it. For fifteen years the Missionaries declared, again and again, 
that they had no wish of design to interfere with those Churches, which of course 
were Liturgic in Worship, and Episcopal in Ministry. They concealed their own 
character; they wore clerical robes, and made the Sign of the Oross in Baptism, and, 
on occasions, used Liturgies, like the English Clergy. As soon, however, as they 
felt sure of their own position, they changed their policy; and, as early as 1844, it 
was formally resolved, that these converts “are to be recognized as Cliurches,” and 
“that the reformed Churches are to have no reference to any of the degenerate 
Oriental Churches.” The first formal organization of the ‘‘ Evangelical Armenian 
Church,” took place at Pera, in 1846. 

It will be new to many of our readers, that the English ‘“‘ Church Missionary Soci- 
ety” refused to come forward and save the Primitive Scriptural form of those 
Churches, when thus appealed to, and that they refused to do it, for the reason 
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which is now alleged. We noticed, that the Rt. Rev. Bishops Potter, and McCoskry, 
and Kerfoot, and others, gave their testimony to the importance of the Church 
Mission at the Sandwich Islands; and we regret, for every reason. the shape in 
which the whole thing was finally left. The tone of exultation, in which the Secta- 
rian press are indulging over the successful management and disposal of the ques- 
tion, does not surprise us. 

The Reports of the two Committees, Foreign and Domestic, must, of course, be 
the basis of our judgment as to what is actually being done. These Reports are 
are full and encouraging, and will be found in the Spirit of Missions. The 
presence, and Reports, and Addresses, of the Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
Bishops, added greatly to the interest of the Meeting, and a decided impulse was 
given to a work, which is surely more and more finding its;way to the hearts of” 
Churchmen. 


SpectaL MEerine or THE House or BisHops.—The Rev. Dr. Howe, of Philadel- 
phia, having declined the Episcopate of “‘ Nevada and parts adjacent,” the House of © 
Bishops, to whom the nomination bélongs, assembled at St, John’s Chapel, Oct. 3, 
and closed its sessions, Oct. 5th. For reasons laid before the House, the question : 
of electing a Bishop of Nevada was referred to the next General Convention.— 
Montana was erected into a Missionary jurisdiction, the Bishop to have charge also - 
of Utah and Idaho. The Rev. Dante 8S. Tortie, Rector of Zion Church, Morris, . 
N. Y., was nomipated, we believe, unanimously. Mr. Tuttle is a “self made” 
man. Having battled from early boyhood with obstacles, he is a man of great phy- - 
sical energy and power of endurance, of practical talent and tact, a man of com- 
mon sense, of knowledge of the world and of men, of thorough scholarship, of 
marked success in the Ministry, we believe of true piety, and most certainly not a 
blusterer nor a Pharisee. He is a graduate of Columbia College, and of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and was ordained Deacon by the Rt. Rey. Bishop Pot- 
ter, June 28, 1862. 


New York.—DIvision oF THE Diocese.—At the Annual Convention, Sept. . 
26th, the Rt, Rev. Bishop Potter, in his Address, declared his readiness, not to 
recommend, but to consent to, the division of the Diocese, and to the erection of © 
two new Dioceses; one, to include Long Island, and perhaps Staten Island ; and the 
other to include the northern portion of the present Diocese; “the proper line of © 
division between that northern section, and the remaining Diocese of New York, . 
would be the southern boundaries of Columbia, Greene, Delaware, and Otsego, . 
throwing those counties, and all north of them, into the northern Diocese, and’ 
leaving the counties of Dutchess, Putnam, Westchester, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, 
Rockland, and New York, to constitute the remaining Diocese of New York.” 

The following Resolutions were, after discussion, adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen (eight clergymen and seven laymen) be 
appointed by the President, to whom shall be referred the whole matter of the erec- 
tion of a new Diocese, or (if they shall deem it inconsistent with Article IV. of the: 
General Convention) of new Dioceses within the limits of the Diocese of New 
York, in accordance with the conditions suggested in the Bishop’s Address just 
delivered, who shall report thereon at the next meeting of the Convention; that 
the said Committee be authorized/and directed to make inquiry, in such way as they 
may deem best, as to the wishes and desires of the clergymen and laity of the 
northern part of the Diocese, and on Long Island and Staten Island, as to the: 
erection of a new Diocese in each of those sections of the State; and also to obtain: 
all such further information, as may be necessary or proper to prepare the subject 
for the consideration of the Convention at its next annual session. 

Resolwed, That the Committee be directed to consider and report, if practicable, 
a plan for an association between the new Diocese or Dioceses, should such be: 
erected, and the Diocese of New York, as shall tend to the protection and preser- 
vation of their common interests. 

Resolved, That the Committee be directed to confer with the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese from time to time, as they shall deem desirable, and whenever he may wish a 
conference, and to lay before him the results of their inquiries and deliberations: 
before presenting their report to the Convention. 
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The following were named as the Committee: Rev. Dr. Haight, Chairman, Rev. 
Dr. Littlejohn, Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton, Rev. Dr. Tucker, Rev. Dr. W. F. Morgan, 
Rev. Dr. Hoffman, Rev. 8. B. Bostwick, Rev. J. Livingstone Reese, Gov. Fish, 
Gov. King, Lieut. Gov. Fleyd Jones, ¥. DePeyster, Esq., O. Meads, Esq., H. E. Pierre- 
pont, Esq., Edward Jones, Esq. 


Trinity CuurncH, New York Ciry.—aA series of services, commemorating the 
Dedication of St. Paul’s Chapel one hiindred years ago, was held in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, commencing Sunday, Oct. 28th, and ending Tuesday, Oct. 30th. Sermons 
were preached by the Rector, the Rev. Dr. Dix, and the Rev. Drs. Haight, Vinton, 
and Weston. The Rev. Dr. Higbee also. read the Sermon, preached at the Dedica- 
tion, Oct. 30, 1766, by the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, D.D. The Rev. Dr. Dix, at the 
concluding Service, thus sketched his own plan of future operations: 

“TI wish, with Gop’s help} to devote, if not the whole, so much as I can, of our 
income, whatever it may be, to the spiritual and temporal good of the population 
of that part of the city, which other religious bodies have forsaken and left to take 
care of itself. To that end, I would, in the first place, resolve never hereafter to 
contract a dollar of debt for any purpose; and in the second place, I would never 
consent to hoard a dollar of income, but spend it as freely as it comes. Now, as 
to the plan of expenditure. Beginning at the farthest point south, we have Trinity 
Church, which needs enlargement, so as to make it capable of accommodating the 
crowds which so often turn, in disappointment, from its doors, unable to get in. 
Next in order comes this Church, and after it, inclining westward and northward, 
we reach St. John’s; these, our own Chapels, must be maintained. Beyond St. 
John’s Chapel, on the west side of the town, and not too far away, a fourth Church 
is required, just where St. Luke’s now holds the ground and does so good a work. 
Opposite that point, to the extreme east, somewhere near the head of East Broad- 
way, we should have a fifth Church, and midway between them, near Broadway, 
on the line of Canal street, a sixth. I cannot see how one of these Churches can 
be spared, if we are to keep up any landmarks of religion in the wilderness; and, 
therefore, those six, at the very least, must be maintained. But, in the next place, 
I would not think of working them, or any of them, as mere Parish Churches. 
Each should be a Mission Station; each should have attached to it a Clergy House, 
with men enough in residence to do the parochial work of a large district; vo 
preach, if need be, in the streets, to visit from house to house, to keep up that in- 
cessant and untiring pastoral work by which the poor, the careless, and the vicious 
can be reached. But also, in connection with each of those Mission Churches, I 
would have Parochial Schools, for boys and girls, furnished with all that is required 
to make schools desirable. Then, in some central place, or at some suitable and 
convenient points, I would have Houses of Charity, like St. Barnabas’ House, or 
Saint Stephen’s, in Boston, at which the homeless, the poor, the unhappy, the 
unemployed would be always sure of a lodging, a meal, and a welcome, and of such 
information, and counsel as the case required. If the City Hospital should be 
removed, I would put an Infirmary of some kind in its place; and, at any rate, 
there should never be lacking physicians and dispensaries in connection with each 
of our Mission Stations, to meet and take care of the sick. The Churches, one 
and all, should be rendered as attractive, as a suitable ritual, fine music, and artistic 
embellishment could make them; while, inthe work of teaching the young and 
ministering to the sick, I know that I should find the devoted women, who, assuming 
the state of life and the habit of Sisters of Charity and Mercy, would enter with 
enthusiasm on this field of labor, and give themselves up to Christ therein; while 
I would employ in the clerical force a considerable number of young men, who, 
free from family ties and domestic cares, and able to live together in community, 
would constitute “ associate missions” in this moral and spiritual wilderness. 

Such is, in brief, the plan which has shaped itself in my thoughts, and which, 
for the first time, I speak of particularly, because it is only now that the way seems 
opening for its realization.” 

Dr. Dix estimates the value of the available property of Trinity Parish at about 
$6,500,000; and its prospective annual income at about $250,000. If any body 
supposes, that the position of Assistant Minister in Trinity Parish means a fixed 
and well-paid sinecure, Dr. Dix’s programme will, very likely, correct such an 
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impression. His zeal and firmness, and his executive ability, promise great results 
for the Church in that destitute portion of the metropolis, where the Parochial 
System is proving such an utter failure. 


MAINE,—ELECTION OF A BISHOP. 


A Special Convention was held in Christ Church, Gardiner, Oct. 30, when the 
following ballotings for Bishop were made. 

Of the Clergy, on the first ballot, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Burgess had 9 votes; 
the Rev. W. C. Doane had 3 votes; the Rev. W. W. Niles had 1 vote. 

On the second ballot, the Rev. Dr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe had 6 votes; the Rev. 
W. C. Doane had 2 votes; the Rev. W. W. Niles had 2 votes; the Rev Dr. H. A. 
Neely had 2 votes; the Rev. Dr. A. Burgess had 1 vote; and the Rev. Dr. George 
Leeds had 1 vote. 

On the third ballot, the Rev. Dr. Leeds had 12 votes; and the Rev. Dr. Neely 
had 2 votes. 

The Laity voted as follows:—for the Rev. Dr. Neely, 9 votes; for the Rev. Dr. 
Leeds, 1 vote. 

The Clerical vote then was, for Rev. Dr. Neely, 7 votes; for Rev. Dr. Leeds, 6 
votes; for Rev Dr. T. M. Peters, 1 vote. 

At the next ballot, the vote was, for the Rev. Dr. Neely, 11 votes; for the Rev. 
Dr. Leeds, 3 votes. 

The Laity then concurred unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry A. Neely is an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New 
York. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop DeLancey, Dec. 19, 1852, and Priest 
in 1853. He was Assistant Minister, and then Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, 
W.N. Y.; was for several years Rector of Christ Church, Rochester; then Chap- 
lain of Hobart College; and since, Assistant Minister at Trinity. 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The Editor of the Church Almanac for 1867, has compiled the following statis- 
tics of the American Church, which are worthy of preservation :— 


DN «i tentibpalinblinntetibadtitedhheatbbucctinscicveunetnentds 34 
PE ptnaiptdbeahtiiiedhon bo dubddnadinesccsdedgéeietensionhble 44 
I IE I oi rns dive bibaidadncctedecwayésadieiautia 2486 
Ne I ha winds cis ecbiclrwathiom aebamanenaelimnldih edi 2530 
ad eth canes 2305 
TE a citnte dig sbubsiineldesessietatieudiddadl 98 
iii aepheuthlitcneetinhh tiiededsindhce <ebuil 86 

CE Cie I I iii Se ctinecdbtaddantackeescissieutedheiie 226 
I i ecnnoe cou latidadbs dsdvinnesscaseusdebseacel 38 
ES ee eS eek cue 23,974 
EE Miiiiibncidtncdcteiniasitndinntiecibbtdemaals 6,527 
ai distant Dcthin ti hvwedicstsigiatiiisss acdsee abdul 808 
Seat istic a rinnibaeinthddicd de daisbien dacicdedsaeteaae 19,296 
I oni icdcinheRnMiniiciccvncdiddnncwtintcticaidias 14,138 
ODEIE CI citaitnn wees ccccceencccdiudueundses 161,224 

Pain dnibddbbahs catbainid thi sceestad sbaciomaiinele 9,900 
abit sin Gacetibiied avilbtandbieeks cies cutige ddim 16,828 
Suuday School Teachers, 2. .2....sssossicescccc ccc. ccocce. sc cgeaet 17.570 
+ RIE bi du cedcnks idee vceseess emeeee 157,813 
nd ES ee ee $3,051,669 64 


THE ITALIAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 


In the publication of the Papers and Correspondence of the Joint Committee on 
the Italian Reform Movement, we find a very full account of the work now going 
on in Italy, as also of the agencies and instrumentalities employed to guide and 
assist it. There is, in the very heart of the Italian Church, a spirit of earnest en- 
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quiry. Ecclesiastics and Laymen are studying the great question of Reform, as 
restoration to Primitive purity of Doctrine, and to Apostolic Order and Discipline. 
Among the noteworthy events, may be mentioned the Pastoral Letter of a Romish 
Cardinal, Trevisanato, Archbishop of Veuice, who has given in his adhesion to the 
cause of Victor Emmanuel, “the spoliator of St. Peter’s patrimony.” One of the 
Joint Committee of the American Churcb, appointed by the last general Conven- 
tion, the Rev. William Chauncey Langdon, is about to visit Italy, where he will 
coéperate with the Rev. Mr. Hogg, and others of the English Church, in this great 
and important movement. Verily, history repeats itself, yet sometimes in a way 
of strange contrasts. For what the Italian Augustine did for Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land in A. D. 596, the English Church will make due return, after the lapse of so 
many hundreds of years. Boldness was required then, and boldness and heroism 
will be exhibited again, if the men, who have charge of this movement, come up 
fairly to the full issues of the occasion. 


THE ROMISH CHURCH PLENARY COUNCIL AT BALTIMORE. 


This Council, held in October last, before adjourning, issued a Pastoral Letter, 
which, of course, is a matter of little importance. Itis adroitly written; it abounds 
in generalities, and was evidently meant for the public eye. It rebukes certain 
popular vices, such as intemperance, indulgence in worldly amusements, the abuses 
attending Fairs, excursions and pic-nics, &c., &c. Archbishop Kenrick, however, 
in a Sermon delivered after the close of the Council, which Sermon found its way 
into the papers, was. not so reticent as to the doings and designs of the Council. 
He said, that the Council “ was impressed with the necessity of reclaiming to Cath- 
olicity” the United States of America, and intimated this to be the grand object of 
its assembling. There is to be no crusade preached against Protestantism, no of- 
fensive thrusting forward the doctrines of Rome upon a population, the great ma- 
jority of whom are opposed to that Church, but in a quiet way the Clergy are to 
set about their work of proselytism with energy, perseverance, and industry. He 
said, if Italy loosens her chains to follow strange idols, America must come forward 
to the front, and assume a first place among the faithful. If the “ Catholic” na- 
tions of Europe show signs of decay, and stand but indifferent spectators, while 
Pius IX.is perplexed to find a place where to lay his head, beyond the reach of his 
enemies, the Church in the United States is to send him words of cheer, and draw 
from him a tribute of gratitude. The Council has taken the most decided stand on 
the Papal questions, and pledges the American Church, in as emphatic a manner as 
the Latin language can convey to his Holiness, its unreserved loyalty and attach- 
ment, 

It seems that the Freedmen of the South are to form one new Missionary field 
for these crusaders. In accordance with their sneaking, snakish policy, this work 
was to have been undertaken in the most quiet, but determined way possible. It 
was to have been commenced, before Protestants, and especially before our branch 
of the Catholic Church, could know what Rome was about. Rome has a whole 
swarm of Jesuits, and Monks and Nuns, driven out of Southern Europe, whom she 
would like to quarter upon the South. Hence, the intense indignation of Rome at 
the publication of Cardinal Barnabo’s letter to the assembled Bishops on that sub- 
ject. The letter was received by Archbishop Spalding, who, for the convenience of 
his brother Bishops, ordered the printing of a sufficient number of copies, with the 
most positive instrictions, that there should be nothing said about it outside of the 
Council. The printers say, that they know not how the Latin copy could have got- 
ten out of the office, unless stolen by a correspondent of a New York paper. 

If the Romanists expect to palm themselves off upon the South, on the ground 
that they alone abstained from political intermeddling during the late War, the 
sooner they drop that subject the better. For example, the Mission of the late 
Archbishop Hughes to the Emperor of France, which he undertook at the request 
of President Lincoln, and the results which the Archbishop secured, are not yet 
forgotten. We happen to have a chapter on that subject, which we will publish, 
for the special benefit of the Romanists, if they wish. Let it suffice to say, that, 
at one period of the War, Archbishop Hughes did more to foil and thwart the de- 
signs of the South, than any other man then living. We know this, and can prove it. 
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ILLINOIS, 


At the Annual Convention, Sept. 14th, an Address was received from the Bishop, 
dated St. Petersburg, Aug. 8th, from which we make the following important ex- 
tract :— . 

“ During my stay in Paris, at the close of December and the month of January, 
I officiated frequently in the Church which, you are aware, is consecrated in that 
city to the discipline and worship of our American branch of the Church. It is 
under the charge of the Rev. W. O. Lamson, who is equally known as the faithful 
minister in his official position, and the attentive friend to his brethren and coun- 
trymen, who visit that attractive capital. In addition to many ordinary pastoral 
functions, I twice held Confirmations. On the first occasion, five were presented, 
who had been previously prepared, in expectation of my visit; and on the second, 
six, who were moved to solicit the privilege, from the impression caused by wit- 
nessing the first. Among the candidates were, representatives from our own Dio- 
cese, and from each of the Parishes to which my Ministry had been devoted,—St. 
Luke's, Rochester, and St. Thomas’s, New York ;—a coincidence of singular interest, 
grouping, as it were, in a foreign land, the Ministry of my life. 

While at Madrid, at the request of Sir John Crampton, her Majesty’s ambassador 
at that court, and of the Chaplain, the Rev. W. Adderly Campbell, I consecrated the 
Cemetery belonging to the English Governmentin that city. The services, attended 
by the whole Congregation, were impressive and affecting, as we surrounded “God's 
acre” with psalmody, and committed to the keeping of the Divine Presence, with 
prayer and holy offering, the bodies that sleep there, away from kindred and home. 
In that walled waiting-place of the dead, repose some of our oWn countrymen. 

In Rome I confirmed two persons, in the Chapel of our Embassy, where services 
are regularly sustained by the zealous labors of the Rev. Dr. Lyman; and, also, on 
the following Sunday, by request of the acting Chaplain, Rev. Canon Lee, I preach- 
ed and Confirmed in the Eng!ish Church, situated outside of the Porta del Popolo, 
and where I had officiated as a Presbyter nearly thirty years before. 

In Messina, Sicily, and several times in Naples, and in Florence, I preached and 
administered the Holy Communion, as well as in Paris and Rome. 

In Italy, where civil liberty has so wonderfully advanced, the reform movement 
in the Church is of deep interest, from the progress it has made, as well as the 
difficulties and hazards which surround it. In various ways I have been in con- 
tact with the leading actors in this great work, especially while in Naples. 

In confidential intercourse, I was able to testify our sympathy with all real efforts 
for the reformation of the National Church, and to venture words of counsel and 
encouragement The Bishop of Pennsylvania has been engaged in the same work, 
and, as a member of the Committee of the General Convention, has rendered effec- 
tive aid and accumulated information for the Church at home. The Bishop of Gib- 
raltar, and Clergy of the Church of England, among whom is foremost in devotion 
and influence, the Rev Lewis M. Hogg, judiciously sympathize with the struggle, 
so that it cannot be doubted, that we and they will be ready to do all that sister 
Churches can properly do, to guide and help the Church in Italy to cleanse herself 
from errors and corruptions, and return to the faith and practice of the early cen- 
turies. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of the experience and working of the 
branch of the reformed Catholic Church in the United States, in struggles like those 
in Italy, against corruption and despotism, and in the changes which every branch 
of the ancient reformed Church in Europe is destined to experience—one freed 
from all connection with the State; the support of Religion by voluntary means; 
an Ecclesiastical government, at once so conservative, and yet infused with the full 
spirit and order of Republicanism; the active authority of the laity; the simplicity 
and dignity of our ritual, our ancient creeds—the Apostles’ and Nicene—used in 
correlative authority ; our Ministry, so unimpeachable in its Apostolic Succession ; our 
judicious deference to primitive tradition; the election of Pastors and Bishops by 
the people; the careful training of our Clergy; thé strict ideal of Ministerial char- 
acter, and the practical flexibility of Ministerial labor; our contest for the historic 
and visible Church, in the midst of all varieties of sect and opinion,—these and 
other relations make our influence important, and adapted to enable us to exercise 
it in Catholic love and freedom. 
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All I have observed has made me believe our branch of the Church to be the 
purest in Christendom, and vested, in God’s providence, with power to do more 
than any other, for the upholding of primitive Faith and Order, and the restoration 
of a demonstrative Catholic Unity. May our blessed Lord, who has thus endowed 
us, fill us with His spirit, ‘to think and do always such things as are right.’ 

“In the winter, I was honored with a Commission from the Bishop of London, to 
visit, during the summer, in his behalf, the English Congregations in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. In fulfilling this at Copenhagen, Gothberg, and Stockholm, 
I was welcomed with the utmost kindness and réspect. My official acts of preach- 
ing, Confirmation, and Communion, the private intercourse with the refined and de- 
vout Chaplains in charge, and with the hospitable Laymen, who bestowed upon me 
such graceful courtesies, have not only filled my own heart with grateful esteem, 
but, I trust, have tended to make our Church better known, and connect more 
closely the brotherhood between the Church of England and our own. 

“ At Stockholm, I was favored by affectionate intercourse with the venerable pre- 
lates of the Swedish Church. The presence of many of the Bishops in attendance 
on the Diet, exercising, for the last time, the important legislative functions which 
they have enjoyed for six hundred years, afforded me an opportunity which could only 
thus occur. The special courtesy and Christian sympathy of his grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, assisting at our services, partaking at our Altar, and holding me 
in many relations of confidence and love, the correspondent action of several of the 
Bishops, the legislative action in the Pastoral Letter, commending their eminent 
members to our Bishops and Lay Clergy, have enlarged the personal intercourse 
into a real fellowship between the Church of Sweden and our own in the United- 


“‘My Northern visitation was rendered more pleasant and effective by the assist 
ance (as my honored Chaplain) of the Rev. F. g May, of London. His accurate 
learning, industry and zeal, have long been freely giver to the Scandinavian cause, 
and to his practical energy the whole Church is largely indebted, for what she now 
knows and feels, on the subject of Northern Christianity, in faith, doctrine, and dis- 
cipline, and the favorable movements for intercommunion. 

“Tcould not close this glance at the important incidents of my Swedish tour, 
without the expression of the grief with which I have just heard of the death of 
the Bishop of Maine. 

“Bishop Burgess was the Chairman of the Committee on “ friendly relations 
with the Church in Sweden,” and from his hands were sent the documents which 
prepared the way for my reception with such marked results. His sound, practical 
qualities of head and heart, cultivated taste, systematic diligence, independent 
judgment, and quiet manners, with the unction of consistent piety, have made him 
influential and beloved. The work of the Church and the Council of Bishops, will 
miss his reliable power. 

“During my long stay in Russia, and especially in Moscow, where we were de- 
tained a month by the serious illness of my son, I have enjoyed opportunities for a 
familiar acquaintance with the Russo-Greek service, and occasions of full and iuti- 
mate conference on the state and relations of our respective Churches. In those 
respects, I owe everything to the unwearied kindness of his eminence, the Bishop 
of Leonide, Vicar of the Metropolitan, which left nothing more to desire in personal 
and official recognition. It would, of course, be wrong to draw any inference from 
such attentions, of formal relations between the Russo-Greek Church and our own, 
for which neither side can yet be prepared, and which, certainly, no individual 
intercourse of Bishops could involve; yet I think I may venture to say, that 
it has materially impressed our minds with the delightful conviction of soul 
communion in the life of God, and a hope of Ecclesiastical comity, for which we 
can with patience wait.” 


WEST INDIES, 


The Mission of our Communion from the United States to Hayti, is advancing 
in strength, and acquiring such stability, that some are already beginning to pro- 
pose the placing at its head of a Missionary Bishop. At present, Episcopal author- 
ity is delegated to Bishop Lee, of Delaware. The late Bishop Burgess, of Maine, 
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during his recent visitation of the Island, ordained as Deacon, Julien Alexandre, a 
native colporteur, who had gathered a congregation at Cabaret-Quatre, in the 
mountains near Léogane ; and commissioned Pierre F. Louis, another native candi- 
date for Orders, to act for the present as lay-reader at the same place. This local- 
ity is twelve miles inland from Léogane, a town which is itself twenty-four miles 
from Port-au-Prince, where the Rev. J. Holly has for some years been laboring, 
and from whence he continues the priestly superintendence of this and the other 
out-stations. M. Rameau, a third candidate for Orders, at Cayes, was also appointed, 
by Bishop Burgess, lay-reader. Altogether, it appears, there are already no less 
than six candidates for Orders, and others are expected soon to follow. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Five attempts have been made to lay an Atlantic cable, und the period covered 
by the different experiments is nine years, In 1857, the expedition failed on the 
fifth day; the first expedition of 1858 was abandoned on the twentieth day; the 
second and successful expedition in the summer of 1858 occupied eighteen days, 
including the run to mid-ocean for splicing the cable, and the return of the Aga- 
memnon to Valentia, with one-half of the line; twenty-three days later the Cable 
became dumb. The expedition of 1865 failed, by the breaking of the cable, on the 
eleventh day of the Great Eastern’s voyage. This year, the whole time occupied 
in the run ofjthe great ship, was twenty days. 

On the 27th of July, 1866, cable landed at Heart’s Content, at 8 A.M. First 
rews despatch received from Valentia—Treaty of peace between Austria and 
Prussia. The average speed of the Great Eastern has been about one hundred 
and twenty miles a day; her progress having been much slower than that of the 
Niagara in 1858. The waste of cable has been but twelve per cent. 
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IRELAND.—DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF TUAM. 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. Thomas Lord Plunket, D. D., Bishop of Tuam, 
expired at Tourmakready, County Mayo, at one o’clock on Friday morning, Oct. 19th, 
after a severe and protracted illness. The late Bishop was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Conyngham Plunket, the great lrish Chancellor, alike distinguished as a lawyer, 
an orator, and a statesman, and whom he succeeded as second Baron, in 1854. He 
was born in 1792. He was appointed Dean of Down, in 1831, and was raised to~ 
the Bishopric of Tuam, in 1839. He was consecrated at Christ Church, Dublin, 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bishops of Derry and Cashel; ap- 
pointed Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 1851; succeeded his father as 2d Baron Plunk- 
et, in 1853; and was patron of 95 livings, in his United Diocese of Tuam, Killala 
and Achonry. According to Charles’ Church Directory, the Gross value of the See 
is 5,2651, and the Net value, 4,0397. He did not confine his attention and care to 
the members of the Church of England in his Diocese, but he threw himself into 
the Missionary work among the Ro:nan Catholics, with remarkable zeal and energy. 
No opposition (and he had much to encounter), could daunt, or obstacles deter 
him, and to his exertions are due, in no small degree, those tangible and indisputa- 
ble results, in the shape of new Churches, Schools, and congregations of Converts, 
which will, we trust, remain an everlasting memorial of his piety and zeal. The 
numerous Churches, which Lord Plunket has from time to time consecrated, filled 
with Converts, will form the most appropriate monument to his memory, and a de- 
tail of the Missionary work in Connaught would furnish his most suitable epitaph. 
In West Connaught alone, during the last thirty years, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral diminution of the population of the country, an addition of 3,000 to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church in his Diocese, and of twenty-four additional Clergy- 
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men, sufficiently attest the vitality of the work in connection with which Lord 
Plunket will now be gratefully remembered by the friends of Protestantism. 


The vacant See of Tuam has been given to the Hon. and Rev. Charles Brodrick 
Bernard, grandson to Charles Brodrick, once Archbishop of Cashel, and brother to 
the Earl of Bandon. The following account of the new Bishop is taken from Dr. 
Brady’s Cork Records i. 145.—‘‘ Charles Brodrick Bernard, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, A. M., (son of James, second Earl of Bandon.) was born 4th January, 1811. 
He was ordained Deacon on 28th of June, 1835, and Priest on 11th September, 
1836, both at Cork. In 1835 he was licensed as Ourate of Desertserges. From 
1840 to 1842, he was V. Kilmocomoge, and in 1842 became .P Kilbrogan. He has 
distinguished himself as a resident Parochial Minister, and as an earnest and con- 
sistent advocate of the Church Education system. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF MEATH.—The Consecration of Dr. Butcher, 
late Regius Professor of Divinity in Dublin University, took place on the 14th day 
of October, in the Chapel of Trinity College. The consecrating Prelates were, his 
Grace, the Lord Primate of Ireland, the Lord Bishop of Cork, and the Lord Bishop 
of Limerick. The prayers of the day were read by the Venerable, the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, and the Lessons by Mr. Traill, F. T. C. D., and Mr. Tarlton, F. T. C. D. 
The musical arrangements were under the Direction of Dr. Francis Robinson, and 
Dr. Stewart presided at the organ. The Gospel of the day was read by the Bishop 
of Cork. The Rev. Dr. Salmon, F. T. C. D., preached the Consecration Sermon, 
selecting as his text, 1st Thessalonians, 5th chapter, 12th and 13th verses. 

After the Sermon, the Consecration Office proceeded as usual, and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH ON Dr. Pusky’s E1RENICON.—The Archbishop of Dublin, 
in his late Charge, thus delivered himself respecting the “ Eirenicon.” Of course, 
he uses the terms “ infallible” and “ fallible” in the Roman interpretation. 

**The second assumption, no lessinadmissible as it seems to me, is, that any trans- 
action with Rome is possible, which shall not begin with an absolute surrender, on 
our part, of every point at issue between us. How can the fallible and infal- 
lible confer together, unless on every occasion of difference, the fallible is prepared 
to give way? No doubt Rome would joyfully accept such a submission—and, this 
submission once made, might show herself ready to concede this point of detail or 
that, upon which we had set our hearts, just as she allowed to the Bohemians, at 
the Council of Basle, the Communion in both kinds; but any other terms of re- 
union, such as should be carried out between parties dealing with one another on 
an equality, she neither would nor could accept, without thereby declaring that all 
her pretensions, advanced through a thousand years, were utterly futile and 
false; and, for myself, I cannot but feel thankful to the Roman Ecclesiastics, 
who have, with such plainness of speech, told us as much, and bid us to come as sup- 
pliants, if we come at all. If re-union between the Churches means submission of 
our Church to the Church of Rome, then it is possible; on any other terms it is 
impossible. Let us do nothing to make the breach wider; but there can be no 
gain, but the contrary, in attempting to conceal from ourselves or from others how 
wide it is. What God, in His infinite pity, may have in store for His Church, it is 
impossible to say; but here, as it seems to me, is a knot so complicated, that some 
wonderstroke of God’s grace may possibly cut it—no art or skill of man will ever 
untie it.” 


SCOTLAND. 


There are cheering indications that the old Church of Scotland is about to as- 
sume her true place. Hitherto, her position has been anomalous and disgraceful. 
It has been, and still is, a delicate matter for English Churchmen to touch. By the 
“ Article of Union,” of 1807, it is declared, that “the Church of Scotland, and all 
the four Universities of that kingdom, are established for ever, and all succeed- 
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ing Sovereigns are to take an oath inviolably to maintain the same.” In accord- 
ance with that oath, Queen Victoria, when she resides in Scotland, attends upon, 
and gives her sanction to, the established “ Presbyterian Church” of Scotland ; 
while the true Church of Scotland, and the only true Church of Scotland, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural, Apostolic and Primitive model, is officially branded, and treat- 
ed as a Dissenting Sect! Of course, with the revival of genuine Church princi- 
ples, such an anomaly canuot last. How it is to end, God only knows. Possibly, 
it will be, with the entire disruption of the “ Establishments,” as such, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland; and the clearest heads and truest hearts in England are, evi- 
dently, forecasting in their minds such a future contingency. As lookers on at a dis- 
tance, united by so many ties to the Churches of Scotland and England, we, as Ameri- 
can Churchmen, hail, with satisfaction and gratitude to God, every evidence that the 
Church in both countries is preparing for her future trials and responsibilities. The 
Synodal Councils in Scotland, the revised Convocations in England, the firm, intel- 
ligent convictions, which are there avowed from time to time, and, not least, the 
Christian life and earnestness which are exhibited,—all these are great realities, 
and they will prove to be such, when the hour comes, that the issue shall be fairly 
and squarely made; and come, sooner or later, it assuredly will. 

We are led to make these observations. by an event which has lately taken place, 
of great interest and significance. The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 18th of 
October, was present and assisted at the laying the Foundation Stone of the Cathe- 
dral at Inverness, in the Diocese of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. Besides the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, there were present seven Bishops of the Scotch Church, 
and our own excellent Bishop, Atkinson, of North Carolina. There was also, in 
attendance, an immense concourse of Priests and people, of singing men and sing- 
ing women. ~ The Services were imposing and cheering. After these were over, 
a banquet was given, at which some of the best talent of Scotland was called out. 
Historic allusion, distinct enunciations of the great, living questions of the day, 
now before the Churches of England and Scotland, imparted flavor to this “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.” The American Church was duly remembered; and, 
we need not say, was worthily represented. 

That excellent periodical, The Scottish Guardian, to which we are indebted for a 
full report of these important meetings, uses, uniformly, a certain peculiar phrase- 
cology, to which we cannot but allude. It is always, “the Church of England ” and 
“the Episcopal Church in Scotland.” Why not, on an occasion like this, call the 
Church of Scotland what she really is, an integral branch of the One Catholic 
Church of Christ? She is this, and all this, or Catholic principle isa sham. If it 
requires moral courage, now, to speak truly of, or even to allude to, a time-worn 
treachery, which was cradled amid political convulsions and apparent necessities, 
yet honesty is the truest policy; and trimming and time-serving are but the most 
miserable folly, in the end. The whole American Church owes, to-day, so much to 
our own Seabury, and to Kilgour and Petrie and Skinner, that we cannot but no- 
tice this special feature of the noble speeches delivered at Inverness, 

This visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to Iiverness, on such an occasion, is 
causing a great fluttering auong the Erastians, and Radicals and Romanists. The 
uproar at Ephesus, against St. Paul, was scarcely more intense, when the great 
goddess Diana, and the image which fell down from Jupiter, were likely enough to 
lose worshippers. The London 7imes, whose Christianity seems to be a matter of 
Geography, scolds and raves like a fish-woman. 

We have before us Reports from nearly all the Dioceses in Scotland. Every- 
where there is life and growth. The Scottish Guardian says:—‘There is no 
Church in Christendom which has made such a steady advance, within the last 
twenty years. The work at Dundee has been, perhaps, the most successful evi- 
dence of ‘life’ in the Church. There we have four flourishing Churches, where, 
formerly, we had but one; and besides, seven flourishing schools, where, formerly, 
we had none. In other parts of the Church we behold progress. The Glasgow 
Diocese has more than doubled. We have organized, almost entirely, a new ma- 
chinery of schools throughout the Church. Within the last two years, we have 
raised nearly. £60,000 towards the schemes of the Church.” A Scotch Presbyte- 
rian paper, admits that the Churchmen of Scotland comprise, besides a considerable. 
and fast growing portion of the middle classes, the owners of about four-fifths of the 
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soil. Of late, this growth has been greatly promoted by the internal distractions, 
and the waning influence of the Presbyterian Establishment. In the increasing 
number of communicants, in the enlargement of old Churches, and the erection of 
new ones, in the opening of Missionary stations, and the establishment of Schools, 
we see substantial proofs of progress. 


ENGLAND.—DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


The Rt. Rev. Gzorez Epwarp Lynog Corron, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Metropolitan in India and Ceylon, died by drowning, on Saturday, the 6th of Octo- 
ber, at Kooshtea, on the Goral river, aged 53 years. His Lordship had just returned 
from consecrating the burial-ground at Koagshtea, and was going on board the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s yacht Rotas. The night was dark, he fell into the River, 
the water was deep and the current strong, and his body had not been recovered. 


COLENSO BEFORE THE ROLL’s Court.—The suit instituted by Dr. Colenso, as 
Bishop of Natal, against the Treasurer of the Colonial Bishopric Fund, praying 
that the annual income derivable from that fund and appropriated to the endow- 
ment of the Bishopric of Natal might be paid over to him as Bishop, the same 
having been for some time withheld, came before the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Romilly, Nov. 4th. Mr. W. M. James, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. Westlake, and 
Mr. E. Charles appeared for Dr. Colenso; Mr. Selwyn and Mr. Pemberton for the 
Treasurers of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund; and Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. 
Wickens for the Crown. Not unexpectedly to those who know the Judge, judg- 
ment was given in favor of Colenso. It seems, according to a previous decision of 
the Privy Council, that the Established Church has not jurisdiction enough in Natal 
to sustain the Church there in trying, and deposing, and excommunicating a heret- 
ical Bishop; but yet, according to the Master "of the Rolls, it has jurisdiction 
enough to compel the payment of the full salary of that deposed heretical Bishop. 

The English Churchman, in view of the appalling dangers now threatening the 
English Church, says, speaking to the Churchmen of England : 

“The definite idea which we would have them form and grasp intelligently is 
this: That the fact that the Church in England has been, oe § is ‘ established,’ 

whatever that may mean, ) is an accident, and not of its essence: that it may be 

is-established to-morrow, but that it will, nevertheless, continue to be what it is: 
and that no earthly prince, potentate, or parliament has the right to define one of 
its doctrines or dictate one canon of its discipline. These words may alarm the 
timid, and that great company of lotus-eaters, the burden of whose song is, “ Let 
us alone! But we commend them to the earnest, faithful, and truth-loving people, 
and ask them to consider, not, ‘Are they alarming?’ but, ‘ Are they true?’ ” 


York Cuurcn Coneress.—These meetings of the Church Congress, although 
unofficial, are yet of great value, and are doing more even than a revived Convoca- 
tion, for the best interests of the English Church. The discussions are wider and 
freer. The presence of, and participation in the discussions by the laity, are of 
vast importance. The English Church is being surely and thoroughly educated up 
to a resumption of her Synodal duties, national and diocesan; and to this she 
must come, sooner or later. This Congress at York, which met Oct. 9th, and con- 
tinued in session three days, was numerously attended, there being present two 
Archbishops, the Scottish Primus, and more than a dozen English, American, and 

* Colonial Bishops, and a large number of prominent Clergymen and Laymen. Of 
the American Bishops, we see the names of the Rt. Rev. Bishops Atkinson, White- 
house, and Stevens, who were most cordially received. The English Churchman, 
(a paper which we commend to our readers,) contains full reports of the papers 
read, and of the speeches, many of which were thoroughly prepared. As the 
best description of this ~ we give the following Programme, which shows 
what subjects were before meetings, and also states the names of the gentle- 
men who engaged in the discussions : . 


TuEsDAY, OCTOBER 9.—Divine Service in the Minster, with Sermon by the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 11 a.m. 
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Congress Hall, 2.30 p. m.—Inaugural address by the President. “ Obligation and 
Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.” Papers—Lord Bishop of Ripon; Rev. T. 
Espin. Speakers—Right Hon. J. Napier; Rev. H. Stevens. 

Evening Section, 7 p.m.—“ Social Condition and Recreations of the Poorer 
Classes.” Papers—Rev. Canon Randolph; Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton.— 
Speaker—Colonel Akroyd, M. P. 

Concert Room.—Second Section, 7 p.m.—‘ Colonial Church and Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Papers.—Rev. W. Kay, D.D.; Rev. E. Garbett. Speakers—Dean of 
Capetown; E. B. Cowell, Esq. 

De Grey Rooms.—Third Section, 7 p. m.—‘‘ Cathedrals, their Proper Work and 
Influence.” Papers—Dean of Ely ; Rey. Canon Raine. Speakers—Dean of Chi- 
chester; Rev. Canon Walcott, F. 8. A. 

WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 10.— Congress Hall.—First Section, 10.30 a. m.—‘‘ Preach- 
ing. (Dogmatic Teaching from the Pulpit.)” Papers—Dean of Emly; Rev. Canon 
Shirley, D.D. Speakers—Dean of Cork; Sidney Owen, Esq. 

Collective Meeting, 2.30 p. m.—“‘ Female Ministrations.” Papers—Earl of Devon; 
Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Speakers—Hon. Archdeacon Harris; Rev. T. V. Fos- 
bery. “Lay Agency in the Church’s Work.” Papers—Earl Nelson; Archdeacon 
Hale. Speaker—Rev. Canon Durnford, 

Conversazione, 3 p.m. 

Concert Room.—Second Section, 10.30 a.m.—“ Adult and Sunday Schools and 
Catechizing.” Papers—Rev. E Jackson; Rev. Fras. Hessy, D.C.L. Speakers— 
Archdeacon Prest; Rev. J. Bardsley. 

De Grey Rooms. —Third Section, 1030 a.m.—‘“ Diocesan and Parochial Organi- 
zation.” Papers—Rev. Canon Atlay, D.D.; Rev. W. Cadman. Spenkers—Rev. 
Canon Mackarness; Rev. W. Wilkinson, D. D. 

THURSDAY, OctoBER 11.—Congress Hall.—First Section, 10. 30 a. m.—“ Improve- 
ment of the Process in Ecclesiastical Courts.” Paper—Sir Robert Phillimore, 
Q..C., D.C.L.. Speaker—A. J. Stevens, Esq.,Q.0., LL.D. “ Diocesan Synods in 
relation to Convocation and Parliament.” Papers—Archdeacon Bickersteth, D. D. ; 
Rev. Canon Trevor. Speakers—Dean of York; A. J. B, Beresford Hope, Esq , M. P. 

Collective Meeting, 2.30 p. m.—“ State and Prospects of the Churches of Western 
Europe” Papers—Archdeacon Churton; Rev. F. Godfray, D.C. L. 

Rev. F. Meyrick ; Earl of Harrowby, K. G. 

Concert Room.——Second Section, 10.30 a. m.—“ Best Mode of attaching the People 
to the —— | England.” Papers—Dean of Carlisle; Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. 
Speaker—Rev. R. Gregory. 

De Grey rated —Third Section, 10.30 a, m.—“ Church Rates.” Papers—-Arch- 
deacon Denison; Rev. H Master White. Speaker—J. G. Hubbard, Esq., M. P. 

Concluding Meeting, in Congress Hall, 7 p. m.—‘ Hymnology.” Lectwre—Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Q.C., M. P. Illustrated by a choir, under the direction of E. G. 
Monk, Esq., Mus. Doe. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT ALL MEETINGS.—1. None but members of the 
Church of England and Ireland, or of Churches in Communion with the same, will 
be permitted to address the Congress, and no person will be allowed to speak twice 
on the same subject. 2. All questions of order of proceedings are in the discretion 
of the President, or presiding Chairman, whose decision is final. 3 Any member 
desirous of addressing the Congress on ‘the subject before the Meeting, shall give 
his card to the Secretary in attendance, and await the call of the Chairman. 
4. Every speaker shall address the Chair only, and is expected to confine himself 
strictly to the subject under discussion. 5. No question arising out of any paper 
or subject treated at any meeting is to be put to the vote. 

The Holy Communion will be celebrated daily, at 8 a. m., in the Minster, and in 
the Parish Churches of All Saints Pavement, S. Mary Bishophill Junior, 8. Olave, 
8. Sampson, and Holy Trinity, Micklegate. For the convenience of visitors desirous 
of assistance in procuring lodging accommodation, a register of apartments will be 
opened. 

Tickets, five shillings each, admitting either a lady or gentleman to all the meet- 
ings, aud tickets, two shillings and sixpence each, admitting to the meetings on one 
day only, may be had on application to the Assistant Secretary, at the depot of the 
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8. P. C. K., 6 Market-street, York; if by letter, accompanied by a remittance. Post 
office orders to be made payable to Mr. George Wilberforce Trevor. 


Tue BisHor or Lincoty’s CoarGeE.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Jackson, in a late 
Charge, uttered the following sentiment. It should be stereotyped, committed to 
memory, and treated as an axiom. It upsets, at one blow, the mischievons, noisy, 
shallow philosophy, so called, which is prevailing throughout Protestant Christen- 
dom, and is filling the United States with the grossest forms of Infidelity. Speak- 
ing of the Subjective Theory of Religion, he said: 

“ Whenever man’s subjective judgment was set up under any system, or any 
form, as the ultimate standard of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, to the 
depreciation of external evidence, and the contradiction of the teachings of Revela- 
tion, the result was invariably Skepticism or Infidelity, whatever name might be 
given to it.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—The election of a successor to the late Rev. Professor 
Grote, Knightbridge Professor of Theology, took place on Thursday, Oct. 25th. 
There were, in all, ten candidates. The election fell upon the Rev. Frederic Denison 
Maurice, M. A., of Exeter, Oxford, Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn, late Professor of Divin- 
ity in King’s, London. The Professorship embraces Moral Theology, Philosophy, 
and Casuistry. There is not in the English Church a man more thoroughly unfitted 
for such a post, at the present day, than Professor Maurice. 

The Rev. Charles Clayton, late Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, has addressed a letter to the University, entering his “solemn and 

ublic protest” against the appointment of Mr. Maurice to the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy, on the ground of “the well known very unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of Mr. Maurice’s religious opinions.” 


RETURN OF PeRvERTS.—From time to time, accounts are given of the return to 
the Church of men who have been ensnared by the wiles of Modern Rome. Some 
years ago, the name of Mr. Charles Hemans, son of the poetess, was published in 
the list of perverts. There are some facts in connection with his re-conversion, 
which are exceedingly important in their bearing on the Romish argument, and so 
we give the case as we find it, reported in full. The Paris correspondent of the 
(London) Guardian, thus writes:— 

“ When he first went over to Rome, Mr. Homans exhibited all the fervent zeal 
of a new convert. He spent at least ten years in Rome, during which he published, 
a few years ago, ‘ Catholic Italy and her Sanctuaries.’ He began a careful inves- 
tigation of the monuments of Rome, beginning with those of the classical and Pa- 
gan period, and then proceeding to the catacombs and early Christian monuments. 
He entered on the latter field of study, with the fullest persuasion, that what he 
found there would only strengthen and deepen his already strong and fervent at- 
tachment to the Roman system. The result of patient, long-continued, and 
earnest investigation has, in a striking manner, led him to the directly opposite 
conclusion. Mr. Hemans is, I believe, at present engaged on a work, in which he 
will fully set forth the conclusions he has arrived at, and his grounds for them. 
Meanwhile, I am permitted to offer you, for publication, a letter, addressed by 
him to a friend on the subject, in which he states, briefly, the motives which have 
actuated his conduct. The contents can, I think, scarcely be otherwise than inter- 
esting to English Churchmen. They are as follows:— 

“Rev. and dear sir:—In reference to the step I have lately taken, in leaving the 
Communion of the Roman Catholic Church, it has seemed to me that, as in regard 
to such solemn questions the experiences of every mind may be worthy of atten- 
tion, a simple statement of my motives may not be uninteresting. Having been 
induced, by the many years spent by me at Rome, to examine into the evidences 
of Christian antiquity in the range of catacomb monuments, and having approached 
that study with a strong sense of the value of these primitive records, as the incor- 
rupt and pure expression of the mind of the Ancient Church, I have been finally 
led to see, that between the picture of a past reality there presented, and the actual 
religious practice of Rome, exists an opposition affecting essentials—an trreconcila- 
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b 
silty, in short, which I believe no amount of ingenious erudition, nor argumentation or 
ophistry, can either explain away or harmonize. Without entering into controversy, 
for which I have neither taste nor vocation, I may indicate two points especially, 
which I believe to be condemned, in their Roman Catholic acceptance, by the tes- 
timony of those ancient monuments; the idea of an absolute earthly headship, to 
which all rights and prerogatives converge in the successor of St. Peter ; and the wor- 
ship, under whatever modification, of creatures, implying, of course, that, so promi- 
nent in the Roman system, of which the Blessed Virgin is the object—totally want- 
ing the support, and repugnant to the sense, of the evidences deducib!e from the 
range of catacombs and epigraphy. 

“*T must own, that other considerations, for instance, in regard to the Papacy as 
an institution of government, spiritual and temporal, and the principle lately avowed 
by it, in a manner so emphatic, have had their weight with me, in leading to a de- 
cision so important; but it is, above all, that body of monumental proofs, so strik- 
ingly illustrative of the past, and which Rome herself is so wisely careful to pre- 
serve and studious to investigate, that has so influenced me, as to cause my aban- 
donment of a religious profession, in which I no longer found peace of mind, or 
intellectual satisfaction. Not the less do I still appreciate and value much that is 
beautiful, holy, and useful, in the system I have thus declared myself against, and 
I must continue to believe that Rome has a great task assigned to her for the fur- 
therance of Christian Civilization. Much, however, that presents itself to the at- 
tention, in the course of a long residence at that centre, leads—at least has led 
me—to the painful conviction, that it is rather the zeal for the interests of a potent 
system, than a pure, uncompromising love of truth, by which her Ecclesiastical policy 
is animated, though, assuredly, many pure and truth-loving minds are, and perhaps 
ever will be, found among her adherents. CHARLES J. Hemans.’” 


Eastern CuurcH Assocration.—The first Annual Report of the Eastern 
Church Association contains some interesting statements on the progress of the 
movement for effecting a union between the Anglican and Eastern Churches. 
Thus we learn from it, that negotiations are pending for a re-union between the 
Greek and the Armenian Churches, and an account of their negotiations and of the 
divisions between the two Churches, written by the Greek Metropolitan of Chios, 
is given in the Report. The Association has presented a letter of Christian and 
brotherly greeting to the Synod of the Armenian Patriarchate, assembled at Con- 
stantinople for the election of a new “ Catholicos” (head of the Armenian Church) 
at Etschmiadzin. The Patriarch of Constantinople, as President of the Synod, 
received the letter with great kindness and courtesy. The Association has two 
hundred and eighty members, and among its patrons are English, Scotch, Colonial, 
American, and also two Servian Bishops. 


AUSTRALIA.—The Diocese of Adelaide has already become self-supporting. The 
Bishop, in his letter, says: ‘In these ways a moderate but certain provision has 
been made for the Clergy of the Diocese of Adelaide, not by damping or repudi- 
ating the voluntary principle, but by correcting its unsteadiness and supplementing 
its deficiencies. If the ordinances of religion are worth having, they are certainly 
worth paying for. I rejoice to say, that this principle is conscientiously held and 
extensively acted upon by the members of the Church of England in South Aus- 
tralia. Hence, the early independence of the Diocese of Adelaide of all aid from 
the Colonial Treasury and the 8S. P. G. 

It will now be proper to show the progress of the Church under the above sys- 
tem. With larger funds at the Bishop's disposal, it might perhaps have been more 
rapidly developed; but I doubt if it would have grown so solidly as by ‘ self-help,’ 
in dependence on the good providence of God. When the Bishop landed in South 
Australia, Dec. 28, 1847, there were five Clergy and five Churches, including the 
wooden barn-like building. so-called, at Port Adelaide. In February, 1866, the 
actual number of licensed Clergy was thirty-eight, and the Churches completed, or 
in progress, sixty. No doubt, with funds, it is easy to plant Clergy and build 
Churches in anticipation of Congregations; but the work is more satisfactory when 
the people themselves feel the want, 56 a on themselves the burden of 
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maintaining their Minister, and building an edifice, in which he may minister to 
them.” 


MELBOURNE.—The Bishop of Melbourne, at a recent meeting at Melbourne, 
reminded his hearers, that fifteen years ago the Colony of Victoria did not exist as 
such. Melbourne contained only 20,000 inhabitants, and a few other small seaport 
towns comprised almost all its settled community. In his journeys, he could at 
times ride for scores of miles without seeing other living things than flocks of 
sheep and their shepherds. How great was the change in 1866! Recounting the 
various signs of civilization and prosperity in the Colony, he described this as a 
thriving, settled, and well-conducted population. But what progress had the Church 

of England and Ireland made? Fifteen years ago, the number of Clergy in Victo 
ria was seventeen, its Churches five, and its Parsonages four. Now, there were 
1)4 Clergymen, over 100 Churches, and 50 Parsonages, both the latter being on 
the increase In 1851, the Bishop was an autocrat, and his will was law, but now 
he was bound by law to abide by the decision of the Church Assembly, and could 
no longer move or re-appoint Clergy to their various scenes of labor at his pleasure. 
The increase in the number of Clergy in Victoria was scarcely wonderful, when the 
progress of the Colony was borne in mind; in fact, the want of Clergymen was 
greater now than in 1851. Estimating the members of the Church of England at 
two-fifths of the population, more than double the number of Clergymen were 
required to perform the ordinary ministrations of the Church. 


Inp1a.—Public sentiment, and the pressing wants of the field, are already calling- 
for the erection of new Sees in India, and the Consecration of Bishops for Agra, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Tinnevelly, and other places in that enormous empire. The 

Cross reports that three persons offer 1,000 rs., each, toward endowing 
the Lahore Bishopric, to be paid, on condition that five more give a like sum; and 
notes, with satisfaction, that ‘the 8, P. G. have applied to the Council of the Colo- 
nial Bishopric’s Fund to assist in effecting the increase of the Episcopate in India, 
especially in reference to Lahore.” 

e same paper also says: “If we have additional Clergy, we must have addi- 
tional Bishops. The fact of there being but three in all India, places this Empire 
in very unfavorable contrast with our Colonial possessions. The chief difficulty 
seems to be the fact that the Church in India is so entirely dependent on Govern- 
ment. The Government has to consider all religious bodies, and even the mainten- 
ance of many idol temples, whose endowments and lands are in our occupation, when 
making grants under the general head of ‘ Religion :’ and there is the specious diffi- 
culty of appropriating the results of taxation of the native population to the spread 
of Christianity.” 

The Southern Cross also gives a full account of the Missionary Conference held 
on June 22d, in Bishop’s College. There were sixteen Clergymen present, of whom 
three were Chaplains, and the rest Missionaries, including the Professors of the 
College. The aoa: J. Long, C. M.S., read a paper on the question, “Is our Liturgy 
adapted to the Native Church ?” and, in conclusion, proposed the following points 
for consideration: The desirableness of a Native Episcopate ; A supplement to the 
Book of Common Prayer, for occasional Public Service, and also for family use; Au 
indigenous Church ae Book; A Convocation of the Native Church; and, A 
Book of Homilies set forth by Episcopal authority. Professor Banerje made some 
interesting remarks, regarding the desirableness of investing our Liturgy with a 
more distinctively Oriental dress, as well as the Occasional Services, Marriage, &c., 
and the importance of cultivating and improving Native Church Music. The Rev. 
F. J. DeRosario, C. M.8., thought that the English Liturgy, in a proper and idiomatic 
translation, was admirably adapted for use in any Church, Oriental or Occidental. 
The Rev. J. Barton, 0, M.8,., and several other Clergymen, thought that it was 
highly desirable to engraft on our Liturgy something more congenial to the Oriental 
mind. Mr. Burton would recommend to native candidates for the Ministry the study 
of the Greek Fathers, as being more distinctively Oriental than English Divines.— 
The Rev. 8. Dyson, 8, P.G., Secretary of the Conference, thought that we required, 
as a supplement to the Prayer Book, Occasional Services for the admission of Cate- 
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chumens, a Burial Service for unbaptized Catechumens, a Harvest Service, a form 
for blessing a new tank or dwelling-house, and a Book of Family Prayers for Native 
Christians; and suggested, among other topics, a special prayer to be used while 
bathing. The following resolution (amongst others) was carried: “ That a deputa- 
tion wait on the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, to explain the views of the Conference 
as to the desirableness of supplementing the Book of Common Prayer by Occa- 
sional Services, &c., for the Native Church.” 


Dgo.ing or EnGuish MsrxopismM.—The seventeenth Annual Conference of the 
Methodist New Connexion assembled in Unett-street chapel, Birmingham, England, 
Monday, June 11th, 1866. The numerical summary of statistics of the whole 
Connexion is as follows: England—Total number of members, 1865, 23,589; 1866, 
23,298. Home Mission Stations—Total members, 1865, 700; 1866, 766. Irish 
Mission, 1865, 728 members, 16 probationers, 8 schools, 128 teachers, 992 chil- 
dren; 1866, 692 members, 31 probationers, 7 schools, 99 teachers, 858 scholars.— 
Canada—1865, members, 8028; 1866, members, 7728-—decrease, 300; proba- 
tioners, 462—increase, 41; Sunday scholars, 5436—increase, 445; Sunday-school 
teachers, 791—increase, 64; chapels, 189; missionaries, 92. In China, at Tien- 
Tsin, the members in 1865 were 16, and 6 probationers; and in 1866 there were 
14 members and 7 probationers. Australia—1865, 82 members; 1866, 116 mem- 
bers. The total strength of the Connexion last year was 33,147; this year, 
32,923, showing a decrease of 524. 

The (English) Wesleyan Times has the following: 

SECESSIONS FROM METHODISM.—We are informed, that the Rev. Samuel Henry 
Ireson, formerly a Wesleyan minister on the Liverpool south circuit, has recently 
been ordained by the Bishop of Chester. He is appointed to the Ouracy of the 
Abbey Church, Birkenhead, in which town he has been residing for two years, in 
connectjon with St. Aidan’s College. Weare somewhat surprised to hear also, that 
nearly 50 itinerants and local preachers have migrated to the same College during 
the last 18 months, whilst hundreds of others are contemplating the same step.— 


We have also been credibly informed, that the late Bishop of Chester was —_ 
to by more than 80 Wesleyan ministers, in the course of a few years, for 
tion as to the mode of admission into the Ministry of the Church of England. 


The following paper is so important that we preserve it for future reference: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A PAN-ANGLICAN CouNcIL,—Presented in the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, June 26, 1866.—In reporting 
upon the matter entrusted to them, your Committee have to state that they under- 
stand that it was intended, in the Address of the Provincial Synod of the Canadian 
Church, that such a Council as they now propose should be confined to the United 
Church of England and Ireland; together with those branches of it which exist in 
the dependencies of the British Crown. Your Committee are, however, of opinion 
that the thing most to be desired is a Council, comprising the American and Scot- 
tish branches of the Anglican Communion, together with all the branches of the 
United Churck of England and Ireland, and its Independent Missionary Churches; 
not, as in any manver or degree superseding or interfering with Provincial or 
National Synods, but as supplying the best means, whereby such Churches may 
take counsel together upon matters of common concern or interest, and may thus 
more effectually guard their common inheritance. In the event, however, of insur- 
mountable obstacles being found to arise in the way of assembling such a Couneil, 
which they see no sufficient cause to apprehend, your Committee are of opinion 
that no time should be lost in convening a representation of the Churches in lands 
subject to the British Crown, for the consideration of the special difficulties affect- 
ing those Churches, or some of them, at the present time, in respect to their rela- 
tions to one another, and to the Mother Church. 

Your Committee proceed to consider: 

A. Some principal advantages to be derived from a Council of the several 
Churches constituting the Anglican Communion. ~ 

B. Whether there be any substantial difficulties in the way of such a Council. 

C. If there be any such, in what manner they may be best disposed of. 

A. The principal advantages appear to be these : 
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1. To afford an opportunity for the Churches of the Anglican Communion to con- 
fer together upon questions or errors, which may appear in these days to imperil 
the acceptance of “ the Faith once delivered to the Saints.” 

2. To provide a broad basis, upon which to found attempts to bring about Inter- 
communion with other portions of the Church Catholic. The blessing of a re-united 
Christendom is to be longed and prayed for. But, short of this, there may be 
degrees of Intercommunion; and while, on the one hand, your Committee believe, 
that it is for the Church of England to take the lead among Churches in this great 
matter; on the other, they submit that all the Churches of the Anglican Commu- 
nion have a claim toebe consulted upon it: nor, again, can they forget that it is the 
Church of the United States which has originated in our times that movement 
toward Intercommunion with the Russo-Greek Church, with which the Provincial 
Synod of Canterbury has readily co-operated. 

3. The discussion and affirmation of the common principle of “a right Ecclesi- 
astical discipline” as “one of the notes of the true Church” [Homily for Whitsun- 
day]; to be applied by the several Churches represented therein, each one to itself, 
according to its own wisdom, legislative powers, and opportunities of action. 

4. The consideration of the principles, upon which Constitutions and Canons 
applicable to the whole body of the Anglican Communion may best be framed; to 
= a into practice subsequently, as may be found advisable, by each Church 

or itse! , 

5. The taking counsel together, as to the best means of sanctifying the commerce, 
emigration, and colonization of the English speaking populations throughout the 
world, for the promotion among them of a Christian civilization. 

6. The consideration in what ways the Missionary action of the several Churches 
of the Anglican Communion may be quickened and carried forward in brotherly 
co-operation, harmony, and fellowship. 

Your Committee trust, that such Council would not separate without renewing 
the appeal to a future General Council made by the Church of England at the time 
of the Reformation. 

The Committee proceed to notice the exigencies of the time specially affecting 
the Churches of the British dependencies. 

1. The altered condition of Colonial Churches, arising out of recent legal deci- 
sions, which in some Colonies has raised the question, How far, and in what ways, 
their connection with the Church of England is thereby weakened and put in 
jeopardy? Animportant object, therefore, of the Council, would be to agree on the 
proper mode of obviating the difficulties and allaying the anxieties connected with 
this question. 

2. This would include the endeavor to devise a course of procedure, by which 
Ministers of the Church, whether Bishops, Priests, or Deacons, accused of denying 
the faith, or infringing the discipline of the Church, may be duly tried, in a mode 
recognized by the whole Communion, as just, both to the accused and to the Church. 

3. Another question which might fitly be submitted to the Council would be this: 
To what extent, decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts of the Mother Church, involv- 
ing questions of doctrine, affect the Churches in communion with her, but beyond 
the jurisdiction of those Courts. 

B. Of the difficulties, supposed to be in the way of assembling a Council of all 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion, three only appear to your Committee to 
be worthy of consideration. The first two have to do with the act of assembling; 
tho third with the constitution of the assembly. 

It is asked, Who is to assemble, and by what authority? This is the first dif- 
ficulty. 

The answer to the first part of the question is, that the act of assembling would 
belong, omniwm consensu, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The answer to the 
second part is, that your Committee do not contemplate any authoritative assembling, 
inasmuch as no authority, applicable to all those whom it is proposed to assemble, 
anywhere exists. What is contemplated, and what appears to your Committee suf- 
ficiently to meet the case, is that the Archbishop of Canterbury issue his invitation 
to assemble in England at a given time. 

But it is said further—and this is the second difficulty—Will not such act of 


assembling be contrary to Article XXI.? 
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Your Committee think, that Article XXI has no application to such a Council as 
is here proposed, but only to “General Councils.” 

The remaining difficulty has to do with the Constitution of the proposed Coun- 
cil. Here, too, your Committee think that a satisfactory solution may be found. 

The Church of England is an integral part of the Constitution of England. As 
such, its framework, its orders, its doctrines, its discipline, its administration, its 
endowments, rights, and privileges, are part of the common and the statute law of 
the land. Itis therefore represented, both in Parliament and in its Convocations. 

In the Convocations or Synods of the Church of England, the laity have no 
place. They have their place in Parliament. The Convocations or Synods are 
composed of the Archbishops and Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons, ex officio, and 
of the Proctors, elected by the Cathedral and Collegiate Chapters, and by the Paro- 
chial Clergy. 

On the other hand, in those Churches of the Anglican Communion, which are 
not established or national, the laity having, as Churchmen, no representation in 
the legislature of the country, have, where Synod exists, their representation in 
the Synod itself. 

Under these differences of constitution, there is a difficulty in assembling a 
Council of Representatives of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, in which 
lay representation shall find a place, because the United Church of England and 
Ireland can, on her part, send no such representation from her Synods to the 
Council. 

It appears to your Committee, that the true way of dealing with the difficulty is 
to take the Established Church and the non-Kstablished Churches as they are 
found to be; to exercise, upon all hands, a generous confidence, and to throw. no 
difficulties in the way of assembling a Council in the form, which it would naturally 
take, of a representation from each Church, in the form which it may seem good to 
each Church to send it; it being understood that every Bishop be included in the 
invitation. 

Your Committee desire, in illustration of the advantages to be derived from such 
a Council, to cite here some memorable words of the President of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General Convention of the Church of the United 
States, in introducing to the House the Prolocutor of the Provincial Synod of Can- 
ada, October, 1864. The President said: “Permit me to say also to the Rev. 
Prolocutor that, during the visit which I had the honor and pleasure to pay to your 
province not long ago, I was deeply impressed with the fact that God in His provi- 
dence had brought these two Churches together, side by side, so that they may not 
only help but instruct each other; that they may communicate to each other that 
which is peculiar to each and better in each. For I thought I saw that the Amer- 
ican Church, in her experiment of independence, had left out some of the ancient 
things of the Catholic Church, which you are illustrating alongside of us, and 
which it would be well for us to return to.” 

In conclusion, your Committee humbly and devoutly give thanks to Almighty 
God, for that He has put it into the hearts of His servants to seek to take counsel 
together, after the example of the Holy Apostles and of the Universal Church, for 
knitting in one, in the unity of the Spirit, all the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion, by the use of means which are not only natural and legitimate, but neces- 
sary to the end in view—the means of common prayer, united deliberation, and 
concerted counsels upon common interests, surpassing all other in their weight and 
value. Your Committee believe that no movement has been made, or can be 
made, more essential to the well-being of the Churches of the Anglican Commu- 
nion, and therein. to the extension of the Primitive Faith and Apostolic Order 
throughout the world, than that which has arisen out of the Address of the Church 
in Canada. With earnest prayer that the answer of the Convocations of England 
may be an answer of sympathy and encouragement, your Committee submit their 
Report to the consideration of the House. 


RUSSIA. 


The number of Roman Catholics who have joined the Orthodox Church in 1866 
the Northern Post says, already amounts to 40,000. The case of Prince Bronislaus 
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Drutskoi-Liubetski, who embraced orthodoxy on the 28th August last, is given in the 

ublic journals, as an example of the eagerness of the Polish noblemen to become true 

ussians. The Prince, it appears, is descended from Paul Liubetski, who, in 1817, 
established a brotherhood to resist the spread of Roman Catholicism‘and its ally, the 
Uniat faith. Prince Alexander explains his reasons for embracing the Russo-Greek 
faith, in a long document, headed, ‘‘ My Conversion to Orthodoxy.” He asserts that 
he has returned to the religion of his ancestors, after long and mature reflection, for 
reasons which he recommends to the attention of his fellow-countrymen. * * * 
“On one side I see powerful Russia, with millions of a brotherly and united people, 
and with a Sovereign who is both a reformer and a benefactor; on the other hand 
is Poland, a country foreign to us West Russians and Lithuanians, with its Catho- 
licism of the middle ages, its Jesuits, and its infallible Pope. What have we to do 
with Poland? Long years of disorder, impoverishment, anarchy, decadence of 
art, and forgetfulness of our nationality, marked the Polish reign; the language, 
faith, and customs of our ancestors, have all been replaced by “ Polonism” and 
Catholicism. The Emperor and the Russian people call upon us to return to the 
brotherly family of the great Russian race; Catholicism alone keeps us back. * * 
Just think, what would have become of Italy, if she had listened to Pius IX., be- 
fore the late struggle, and if she had feared his anathemas, and had refused to unite 
with the friends who sought her? Prince Czartoryski says that we should have 
neither peace nor repose until Poland shall have been restored. What is the good 
of that tous? What is it but the Catholic Chapel, that connects us with these 
revolutionary ravings?” Then follows a formidable impeachment of Catholicism, 
which winds up with the Mortara case; and the writer then calls upon his fellow- 
countrymen to abandon a Religion which has become nothing more than a political 
sect, and to secure their property and their descendants against Polish intrigues, 
by a sincere and effectual conversion to tlie orthodox faith. 


ROMISH CHURCH IN, ITALY. 


A late letter from Naples, dated Sept. 29, 1866, gives the following statement of 
the present condition of the Church :— 

“ According to the published statistics, there are 84 Religious Orders in the king- 
dom of Italy. Of these, 80 are possessed of property, and 4 are composed of men- 
dicant Friars, or of Nuns. The 80 Orders are spread over 1,724 Religious Houses, 
valued at forty millions of francs, and the remaining 4 occupy 658 buildings. The 
Monasteries number 1,506, and contain 15,494 clerical and 4,466 lay members—a 
total of 19,960; the Convents, 878 in number, contain 25,000 occupants, of whom 
about 18,000 are professed, and the remainder lay sisters. Of the total of 45,829 
Friars and Nuns, there are about 20,000 mendicants, who beg for their subsistence. 
The income of tlhe Orders possessing property amounts, according to the official 
returns—which, doubtless, fall far short of the actual sum—to more than sixteen 
million of franes, of which seven millions are from lands, two millions from houses, 
tive and a half millions from land mortgages, seven hundred thousand from the pub- 
lic funds, &c. 

Italy, which, for administrative purposes, is divided into 59 Provinces, contains 
229 Ecclesiastical Dioceses, of which 44 are for Archbishops, and 185 for Bish- 
ops. These districts represent an annual income of 7,737,274 francs, as shown by 
the mortmain roll, consisting of over five millions from rural property, nearly two 
millions from mortgages, and the remainder from public funds. The Chapters Col- 
legiate, Churches, benefices and chapelries, produce an annual income of 36,912,712 
franes, of which nearly 22,000,000 are from rural property. The charities and 
other Ecclesiastical foundations produce, yearly, 15,400,148 francs. Consequently, 
the Church in Italy possesses the immense annual income of over 76,000,000 francs, 
and it is mene that an exact return has not been rendered to the government by 
several millions. This sum, if capitalized at the rate of four per cent., gives the 
enormous total of 1,906,669,400 francs, as the value of the possessions, real and 
personal, held by this all-powerful body. 

Toe MEnpIcANT FriaRs.—The foregoing statistics do not include the yearly col- 
lections of the Religious mendicants, amounting to thirty thousand francs, as I 
have heard from good authority, though the official figures (20,000) must be accept- 
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ed for the present. But who knows, or who can ascertain, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the vast amounts of money and provisions gathered, day after day, by this 
host of beggars, who swarm in the town and the country. There are no official 
data; but, from this source we may safely add several millions to the vast total 
already given as the Church’s income. It seems almost incredible that there are 
twenty thousand professional drones, occupying seven hundred edifices, many of 
them palatial, whose whole lives are devoted to begging and austerities The inju- 
rious results of a system that paralyzes industry and poisons morals, can scarcely 
be realized, and it is a-grand step in advance, that the nation has resolved to rid 
itself of this incubus. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES.—The law abolishing Religious Incorpora- 
tions was passed in June last, but from the war and other causes, little has yet 
been done, except to collect statistics and make inventories of the preperty. It is 
said, that instructions have been sent from Rome to the different Orders, advising 
them to strive to remain obedient to their Superiors—to continue faithful to their 
vows—to buy the Convents and Monasteries, if possible, and if not, to procure 
other buildings to reside in. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


FRENCH OPINION OF THE NECESSITIES AND DuTy OF THE Popz.—The Paris 
Debdats, Sept. 21, says: “The Pope can now put an end to that long separation 
between the Papacy and Italy, and to that hostility against the Church, which, as 
Lamennais said, is more a passion than an opinion. But if he refuses reconcilia- 
tion altogether, and quits Rome because he finds there more Romans than foreigners, 
he will show that there is no place on the same soil for the nation end for the 
Papacy, and will consummate the separation. We have difficulty in giving cre- 
dence to these extreme resolutions, which are not in accordance with the traditions 
of the Court of Rome. Even should the Holy See leave for a moment the ancient 
capital of the world, it will probably return at no very distant time. Jt is, as 
Bishop of Rome, that the successor of St. Peter is chief of the Catholic hierarchy. We 
might even add that this absence would present, apart from its inconveniences, 
certain advantages, for it would allow the peaceful inauguration, in the Roman gov- 
ernment, of the changes which the Pope refuses to make voluntarily. To sum up ina 
word, the secularization of the government, of the administration, of public situa- 
tions, the unity of legislation—all these réforms are inevitable and imminent. 
Doubtless the Holy See will not achieve them, but when they are made, it will 
accept them. Meanwhile a Bishop of France tells us, in a letter to his clergy, that 
the Pope has invited him, conditionally, to the féte which is to bring together at 
Rome, next year, a great number of Bishops of the Catholic world.” 


TREATY OF PEACE,—PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


The war in Europe is now fully at an end, a formal treaty of Peace having been 
signed, by the contending powers, at Prague, on the 23d of August. The follow- 
ing is a comprehensive and correct statement of the results, to the several parties in 
the struggle, which we compile from the best authorities within our reach. 

Of the States engaged in the war, none gain so much as Prussia. The annexa- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Frankfort, Hesse-Hom- 
burg, and several districts of Bavaria, will swell her population to more than 
23,000,000. The States North of the Main, which will form, with Prussia, the 
North German Alliance, number about 6,000,000 more; and as they are, from the 
start, virtually subjects of Prussia, that State may even now be said to number 
some 29,000,000 of people. The South German Confederation, which, according 
to the present arrangement, is to embrace Bavaria, W irtemburg, Baden, and part 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, together with a population of about eight and a half millions 
of inhabitants, continues nominally independent of Prussia; but already the agita- 
tion in each of these States in favor of joining the North German Confederation, is 
every day assuming larger dimensions, and, both North and South of the Main, the 
union of the two confederations, under the leadership of Prussia, is regarded as 
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certain, so soon as it shall be deemed safe, with regard to France and Russia, to 
consummate it. This makes Prussia, virtually, a State of 37,500,000 people. To- 
ward this, Prussia, or, as it may soon be called, Germany, some 6,000,000 of Ger- 
mans in the Austrian Provinces will henceforth gravitate, as to their finai destiny, 

ving to Prussia a fair prospect of soon growing to be a State of 43,000,000 inhab- 
itants. 

Italy obtains the long-coveted boon, Venetia. Italy had, in 1861, a population 
of 21,777,334, which, with the average annual increase, was calculated to have 
reached, by December 31st, 1863, to 22,104,789. Venetia had, in 1857, 2,446,056 
inhabitants, thus swelling the aggregate population of ‘the kingdom of Italy to 
24,500,000. But this is not the only gain of Italy. It seems to be now certain 
that, by the end of the current year, the Roman question will be settled, by the 
annexation of the whole remainder of the Papal dominions to Italy. Thus Italy 
will receive another addition of 700,000 inhabitants, and become a State of more 
than 25,000,000 people. ‘ 

Austria, so far as territory and people are concerned, still remains a powerful 
State. .Her population was, in 1857, about 35,000,000. She loses, by the treaty, 
nearly two and a half millions, and therefore retains somewhat more than 32,500,- 
000. This would be fully sufficient to perpetuate Austria as a leading power of 
Europe, if her population were like that of Italy or Prussia, of the same nation- 
ality. Such, however, is not the case. All the causes of the weakness of the Em- 
pire remain: the violent conflicts of the different nationalities must continue, and 
bring on new and formidable wars. The prospects of the Austrian Empire are as 
gloomy as those of Italy and Prussia are bright. 

The effectual humiliation of the great Roman Catholic powers of Europe, is one 

t fact te be noticed. At the Vatican, there is said to be great consternation. 
¢ Pope and his Cardinals see what is before them. .A Romish paper states, in 
the following forcible language, the effect on Christendom of the downfall of Aus- 
tria :-—‘‘ If Austria succumbs, there will be no State depending upon the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. All will have abjured the official character of the Catholic Faith. 
There will be, numerically, Catholic peoples; the Protestants will dare to call them- 
selves a Protestant nation. England and Russia will make a show of their pre- 
tended orthodoxy, and the mass of Catholics in France, Spain and Germany, will 
let fall the throne of Pius IX.,—that visible sign of the Catholicity of the nations. 
Remaining faithful to that grand cause, Austria testifies to it by her defeats. If 
she is irremediably vanquished, she will have all the honor of the combat. She will 
close the Catholic cycle of modern peoples The Church and the world will enter 
upon new struggles,—struggles full of obscurity, the conditions of which it is 
impossible to determine.” 

Now, then, let us look for the next great movement at Constantinople, and the 
overthrow of Mahometanism. Will it be Austria, or Russia,—the Latin, or the 
Greek Church, that is to strike the blow? 
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